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Editors’ Introduction 


This book is presented to our colleague, Eliezer D. Oren, to mark the end of 
a phase of his academic career. A Festschrift is the most natural gift, which 
colleagues can bestow upon a scholar and teacher as a token of appreciation 
for his professional accomplishments. Now the time has arrived to honor 
Eliezer with All the Wisdom of the East, the fruits of the research of his col¬ 
leagues, who have labored in areas related to Eliezer’s fields of interest, and 
have joined together to express their esteem for him. 

With this volume we express our admiration for Eliezer’s stature, the 
breadth of his knowledge, and the depth of his historical and sociological 
perspective, which surround his archaeological research, as expressed in his 
publications, his classroom teaching, at archaeological sites, in laboratories, 
on field trips, and in the conferences, which he has organized. All his work 
has been outstanding with respect to its high academic level, and the sparkle, 
with which he only has known how to endow it. The range of his work is 
detailed in the biography included in this volume, and the list of his publica¬ 
tions helps round out the picture. 

The editors and the authors wish Eliezer continued strength that will 
enable him to persist in making contributions of abiding importance. 

In the nature of things the work of producing a Festschrift takes a great 
deal of time because it depends upon the contributions of a large number 
of scholars - thirty-nine in this case - each with one’s own timetable and 
responsibilities. The editors thank all of the scholars who contributed each 
from the perspective of her/his area of research to create this unique volume 
of fascinating essays. 

Many thanks are due to all those responsible for the production of this 
volume, first and foremost to Professor Othmar Keel and Professor Chris¬ 
toph Uehlinger, co-editors of OBO, for accepting this volume for publication 
in their prestigious series, and for their help and support throughout the edit¬ 
ing and the production of this book. 

We tha nk the linguistic editors of this volume, Judith Appleton and Yonat 
Horn, for their careful revision of the language of the English and Hebrew 
articles respectively, and we thank Sefi Sinay for editing the accompanying 
illustrations. We are grateful to Dr. Hagit Taragan for the time and effort she 
invested in preparing the list of Eliezer’s publications. We express our grati¬ 
tude to Dr. Gunnar Lehman, Professor Shmuel Ahituv, and Professor Mayer 
Gruber, for the insightful reading of the articles and for working with the 
authors on many and varied technical aspects unique to each of the articles. 
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Special thanks are expressed to the Editor-in-Chief, Professor Mayer Gruber, 
for initiating this Festschrift, and for the endless hours he invested in the 
process of its preparation, always with goodwill and patience. 

The editors express special thanks to Marcia Bodenmann, lie. phil., from 
the Institute of Religious Studies, University of Zurich, for her painstaking 
work in copy-editing and preparing the final version of this book. 

Last but not least, we gratefully acknowledge the financial support of 
the authorities of Ben-Gurion University of the Negev, the former Dean of 
the Faculty of Humanities and Social Sciences, Professor Moshe Justman, 
the former Rector, Professor Jimmy Weinblatt, and our President, Professor 
Rivka Carmi. 


Zipi Talshir, Beer Sheva, Israel, Summer 2011 / 5771 


Eliezer D. Oren: An Appreciation 


Our dear friend and colleague Eliezer Oren was bom in 1938 in Petah 
Tikva. Growing up in Mandatory Palestine, he was educated at the Orthodox 
She’erit Yisrael Talmud Torah, where he absorbed the traditions and the lit¬ 
erature of Judaism from a tender age. In 1952, the then 15-year-old Eliezer 
joined a youth group at Kibbutz Sa'ad in the western Negev, overlooking 
the Gaza Strip. Eliezer’s years at Sa'ad (1952-1955) had a huge impact on 
shaping the young man’s personality. Hiking constantly throughout the arid 
Negev countryside amplified his interest in the history and geography of this 
region. This bond with the Negev was intensified during Eliezer’s military 
service (1955-1957). 

While studying as an undergraduate (1959-1963) in the departments of 
Archaeology and the History of Israel at the Hebrew University of Jerusa¬ 
lem, Eliezer participated in various excavations. For nearly two years (1961- 
1963) he conducted an archaeological survey and excavations, on behalf of 
the Israel Department of Antiquities, at the Maresha - Beit Govrin caves. 
Subsequently, Eliezer published a number of studies dealing with the necrop¬ 
olis of the Sidonian colony and the Jewish population at Maresha (with U. 
Rappaport). Additionally, he offered a new and challenging interpretation for 
the original use of the columbaria caves peculiar to this region for raising the 
Herodian doves (Talmudic “Yonei Hardasiof'). 

In 1963 Eliezer traveled to Philadelphia to begin his graduate studies in 
the Department of Oriental Studies (later the Department of Asian and Mid¬ 
dle Eastern Studies) at the University of Pennsylvania, the leading institution 
at the time in the field. There, the University Museum made available to him 
the rich collection of unpublished materials from its earlier excavations of 
the northern cemetery of Beth Shean, on which Eliezer based his doctoral 
dissertation. During this time, Oren was also an Assistant Professor at Balti¬ 
more Hebrew College. 

Eliezer completed his doctoral studies at the University of London (1966- 
1969). His dissertation, “The Northern Cemetery of Beth Shan: A Study of 
the Unpublished material and its Historical Implications” was supervised 
by Dame Kathleen Kenyon and Prof. Peter Parr, accepted in 1969, and pub¬ 
lished in 1973 by the University of Pennsylvania and E. J. Brill. The book’s 
major sections discuss the Early Bronze IV (Middle Bronze I) of northern 
Palestine and its reciprocal relations with Syria. The piece de resistance of 
this publication is the detailed presentation of some fifty Late Bronze Age 
anthropoid coffins from this cemetery, followed by a thorough analysis of 
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the nature of Egyptian administration in Canaan and the mercenaries from 
the Sea Peoples in their service. While in London Eliezer Oren was a part 
time lecturer at Leo Baeck College, the University College of London and 
the University of Leeds, and he also participated in excavations at the island 
of Mozia, Sicily. 

Returning to Israel in the summer of 1969, Eliezer began work at the 
Israel Department of Antiquities, and he supervised numerous excavations at 
Tiberias, Acre and Jerusalem and was also involved with the study and pub¬ 
lication of the Middle Bronze Age finds from the Tel Achziv defense system 
(the late Moshe Prausnitz excavations). 

In the fall of 1970, Eliezer returned to the Negev, and he began his long 
academic career at the University of the Negev (later to be named Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev). Prom then until his retirement in 2007 
at the ra nk of Pull Professor, he served in numerous capacities within the 
university. He supervised the M.A. theses and Ph.D. dissertations of many 
students at Ben-Gurion University as well as students at universities in the 
U.S, Europe, and Australia. In 1973 Eliezer founded the Archaeology Divi¬ 
sion which he headed for more than ten years, and he co-founded with Prof. 
Mordechai Cogan the Department of Bible and the Ancient Near East. As 
department chair, Eliezer was instrumental in shaping the character of the 
department, with the emphasis on the link between the Bible, archaeology 
and ancient Near Eastern civilizations. 

During the summer of 1971, Eliezer Oren organized Ben-Gurion Univer¬ 
sity’s very first study excavation for students who participated in his archae¬ 
ology course. This excavation took place at Tel Arad under the direction 
of Ruth Amiran. For many years beginning in 1972, Eliezer was extremely 
active, on behalf of Ben-Gurion University, in undertaking large scale archae¬ 
ological explorations in the Negev and Sinai deserts, including systematic 
surveys and excavations in the western Negev and along the Mediterranean 
coastline of Gaza and northern Sinai. In addition, he has devoted himself to 
a wide range of subjects including cultural interrelations between Egypt and 
the Levant; co mm erce in the Mediterranean basin as well as Bronze Age 
chronology in the Levant. The results of these researches resonated through 
the scholarly literature. 

From 1972 to 1978 Prof. Oren directed the expedition to Tel Sera' (Tell 
esh-Shari'a), an important Bronze and Iron Age site in the western Negev 
(Biblical Ziklag?). Among the important discoveries at Tel Sera' were the 
well-preserved remains of an extensive Middle Bronze Age courtyard pal¬ 
ace, and elaborate architectural remains of a temple building as well as an 
Egyptian administrative center (“Governor’s House”) from the Late Bronze 
Age. These finds contribute greatly to our understanding of the reciprocal 
relations between Egypt and Canaan, including administrative procedures 
in southern Canaan in the late New Kingdom period (19 th -20 th Dynasties). 
Excavations at Tel Sera' also unearthed impressive remains of a fortress 
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from Iron Age II, which offers a new perspective on Assyrian imperial orga¬ 
nization on the border of Egypt. 

Among the highlights of Eliezer Oren’s research is the extensive regional 
survey of northern Sinai, between the Gaza Strip and the Suez Canal (1972- 
1982). The Sinai land bridge (Ways-of-Horus in Egyptian sources) is a key 
to the reconstruction of the political history as well as the economic and cul¬ 
tural contacts between Egypt and western Asia since prehistoric times. The 
North Sinai Expedition, under the direction of Eliezer Oren, documented and 
explored approximately 1,300 settlement sites dating from prehistoric times 
to the Ottoman Era. The results of this important enterprise shed great light 
upon the history of this vital artery of communication and the distinctive 
hierarchic patterns of settlement. Eliezer’s detailed survey of North Sinai 
provided new insights into the mechanism of the Egypto-Canaanite interac¬ 
tion and contributed immensely to our knowledge of the initial political and 
economic “colonial” organization of late Pre-Dynastic Egypt in the Sinai 
corridor and southern Canaan. The numerous settlement sites of the New 
Kingdom, including way stations, forts and granaries, shed considerable 
light on Egypt’s administrative and military network along the Ways-of- 
Horus between Egypt and Canaan. The expedition also uncovered a gigantic 
fortified structure founded on a massive platform and dating to the Saite 
(26 th ) Dynasty. This extraordinarily large site was most likely an adminis¬ 
trative center on the edge of the eastern Nile Delta and should be identi¬ 
fied, according to Eliezer, with Biblical Migdol. The survey map of northern 
Sinai is represented by hundreds of sites of the Roman and Byzantine Era. 
Especially significant were the extensive excavations at Qasrawet (“Petra of 
Sinai”), which is a key site for the study of Nabatean commercial activities 
along the Via Maris, between Gaza and Pelusium. Likewise, the explorations 
of the North Sinai Expedition at Ostrakine, with its remains of churches and 
a monastery contributed considerably to our understanding of the establish¬ 
ment and diffusion of Christianity in Sinai and Egypt. 

From 1981 to 1992 Eliezer’s field work was focused largely on the Nahal 
Gerar Archaeological Project: excavations at Tel Haror (Tell Abu Hureireh). 
Tel Haror (Biblical Gerar?) was one of the largest and most important urban 
centers in southern Canaan during the Middle Bronze Age. Large scale 
explorations at the site contributed to the study of the political and economic 
fabric of Middle Bronze Age urban organization, formidable complex forti¬ 
fication systems, and, most important, the cult edifice. The discovery at Tel 
Haror of the unique sacred precinct enhances most significantly our knowl¬ 
edge of Canaanite cult practices and rituals. Moreover, it provides distinc¬ 
tive material evidence for treaty and covenant ceremonies documented in the 
Mari archives. Other significant discoveries at Tel Haror included Philistine 
settlement strata and the well-preserved fortifications and storage installa¬ 
tions from 7 th century BCE, evidencing of Assyrian administrative organiza¬ 
tion in western Negev and on the border of Egypt. 
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Simultaneous with the excavation seasons at Tel Haror, Eliezer extended 
his Sinai survey project into the Gaza Strip where he explored more than 50 
sites from the Neolithic to the Byzantine periods. Excavations of a Chalco- 
lithic period settlement site (Y-2,with I. Gilead) on the coastline south of 
Gaza revealed the westernmost extension of the Chalcolithic “Beer Sheva” 
culture, while the investigation of another, Taur Ikhbeineh, on the west ha nk 
of Wadi Gaza (with Y. Yekutieli) exhibits what appears to be the earliest 
evidence for institutionalized trade relations with Egypt in the Early Bronze 
la or Naqada II period. Another highlight of this project was the excavation 
of the large Iron Age II harbor town of Ruqeish near Deir el-Balah. The 
rich material remains of this massively fortified city belonged, according to 
Oren, to an Assyrian-Phoenician commercial emporium which he identified 
with the “sealed Karum of Egypt” built by King Sargon II in 716 BCE. The 
numerous sites from the Persian Era which the expedition investigated on 
the seacoast along with plentiful collections of imported Greek and Cypriote 
ceramics testify to the extensive international commerce in the Gaza region. 

Prof. Oren was the first incumbent of the Canada Chair in Near East¬ 
ern Archaeology at Ben-Gurion University (1990). From 1989 onwards he 
has coordinated the prestigious annual Irene Levi-Sala Research seminar on 
Cultural Interconnections in the Ancient Near East at the university as well 
as the Irene Levi-Sala Book Prize competition on scholarly publications in 
the archaeology of Israel. To date, proceedings of the seminar have been 
published in five volumes, including a volume of the special seminar on the 
origin of Early Israel held in London in cooperation with University College, 
London (1997). Many of the leading universities have invited Prof. Oren to 
conduct research and to teach: Harvard, New York University, University of 
Pennsylvania, University of California at San Diego, Oxford, Heidelberg, 
University of Sydney and the Australian National University, Canberra. 
From 1991 to 1995 Prof. Oren was invited by the University of Pennsylvania 
to help restructure their post-graduate program in Near Eastern Archaeology. 
During those years he organized an international seminar on “Cultural Inter¬ 
connections in the Ancient Near East”. The proceedings were published in 
two volumes, which Eliezer edited, and they appeared under the imprint of 
the University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania: The Hyksos: New 
Historical and Archaeological Perspectives (1997); and The Sea Peoples 
and Their World: A Reassessment (2000). Eliezer initiated the planning for 
a permanent installation of the exhibit “Canaan and Israel” at the University 
Museum, and he was its guest curator. 

In addition to his distinguished career on the faculty of Ben-Gurion Uni¬ 
versity, Prof. Oren has served and continues to serve in many public capaci¬ 
ties. These include membership on the Survey of Israel Steering Committee; 
Member, Archaeological Council of Israel and its Licensing Committee, and 
since 2000, its deputy chair; Member of the CARE Archaeological Founda¬ 
tion; Member, Executive Committee of the Israel Exploration Society. 
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The editors of this volume and all those who know Eliezer in person or 
through his valuable work, wish him many years of fruitful research work 
and enjoying the company of his wife Shulamith, their children Yarden and 
Kineret, and grandchildren Yasmin, Itamar and Ayelet. 

May you go from strength to strength. 


The Editors 
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Cypriot “Mycenaean” IIIB Imported to the Levant 

Michal Artzy and Svetlana Zagorski 


During the excavations at the site of Tel Nami, ceramics designated as Myce¬ 
naean looked unlike those known to have originated in the Argolid. Already 
at that time, we assumed that some originated in Cyprus, while we assumed 
that others were produced locally or somewhere in the Coastal area, likely in 
the vicinity of Tyre, Sarepta or Sidon. The possibility that ‘Mycenaean’ type 
ceramics were produced in Cyprus and exported to the Levant should be of 
no surprise, and neither should the possibility of Levantine production of 
‘Mycenaean’ types, especially since there are numerous shapes, which could 
not be attributed, even with pressure, to any of Furumark’s shapes. We would 
like to present this article to Eliezer Oren with whom I (MA) have had many 
discussions concerning the differences between the imports to the southern 
Levant, his specialty, and the Sharon and especially the Carmel coast, which 
I have had the opportunity to research. 

Analytical data, both quantitative and qualitative, is now available for 
some of the imports to sites on the Carmel Ridge. Neutron Activation Analy¬ 
ses from two sites, namely Tell Abu Hawam and the Persian Garden in Akko 
have been published (Gunneweg and Michel 1999) as have been partial 
results from analyses from Tel Akk o (D’Agata et al. 2005). More analyses, 
as yet unpublished, are available for samples from Tel Akko and a few from 
Tel Nami. 1 Some analyses, by means of petrographic thin sections have been 
carried out 2 on a few samples from Tel Akko, and they will be presented in 
this study, alongside the NAA data. However, in order to proceed, we wish 
to present the data available in different publication in order to present our 
conclusions in a holistic manner. 

The majority of the Mycenaean sherds noted in the 2001 project at Tell 
Abu Hawam (Artzy 2006), are of Mycenaean III A/B type. Indeed, in a Neu¬ 
tron Activation Analysis study carried out in the 1970s on the Mycenaean 
ware from Hamilton’s excavations at Tell Abu Hawam, it was established 
that they originated in the Argolid (Asaro and Perlman 1973: 215-216). 
These results were further scrutinized and found to be acceptable (French et 
al. 1993: 7-10). While the examples of Mycenaean Ware from the anchorage 


1 The analyses were carried out in various laboratories. We thank Joseph Yellin, Hans 
Mommsen and Frank Asaro. 

2 The analyses were carried out by Shalom Yankelevich. We thank Yuval Goren for discus¬ 
sions of the samples. 
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excavations carried out in 2001 were not analyzed by means of NAA, those 
whose thin sections were studied, showed that they originated in the Argolid 
and are comparable to those published by Hamilton and reworked by Balensi 
(1980). Most belong to the Myc. IIIA2/IIIB1 family. In their studies, Asaro 
and Perlman found a few imports from Crete, as did the anchorage excava¬ 
tion. Among the Minoan imports are transport stirrup jars as well as Oatmeal 
ware. They were likely laden on ships in Kommos, although their possible 
provenance should be sought in central and eastern Crete. 3 Alongside, also 
found in the anchorage are imported western Anatolian Tan ware pieces 
which could at times be mistaken as either ‘Mycenaean’, if they are painted 
and even ‘Red Lustrous’ bowls. 4 These were analyzed by means of Neutron 
Activation Analysis and are to be published by Artzy and Mommsen. 

At Akko, situated barely 10 km. from Tell Abu Hawam, on the same 
bay, the only large bay in modem Israel, the situation is more complex. In 
excavations in the vicinity of Tel Akk o, in the ‘Persian Gardens’, an arti¬ 
fact rich cemetery with imported material goods, including complete vessels 
of Mycenaean ware was excavated and published (Ben Arieh and Edelstein 
1977). The Mycenaean imports were studied by B. Hankey, who attributed 
the group to Myc. Ill A2/B1 (Hankey 1977: 45-51). These were sampled by I. 
Perlman and analyzed as far back as the 1970s by means of Neutron Activa¬ 
tion Analysis at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory, University of California. 
The results were published only in 1999 (Gunneweg and Michel 1999: 989- 
995). Surprisingly, they were found to be comparable to the ceramics from 
Nichoria, Messenia in the Peloponnese. The Nichoria branch of Mycenaean 
ceramic production is presented by P. Mount] oy in her Regional Mycenaean 
Decorated Pottery (1999: 301-363) as part of the ‘south-west Peloponnesus’ 
group of which the site of Pylos is a member. The fact that a trail connects 
these two sites, should be, we believe, taken into consideration at this junc¬ 
ture. Where exactly was the ware produced or who had the possible trade 
connections with Akko, or those interred in the graves in the Persian Gardens 
should be considered in future studies. 

At Tel Akk o sherds designated as ‘Mycenaean’ appeared in most exca¬ 
vated or surveyed areas although not in great numbers. The limited num¬ 
bers of the ‘Mycenaean’ extended family, especially vis-a-vis the wealth of 
the Argolid and Minoan vessels noted at Tell Abu Hawam, is certainly an 
enigma. There is, of course, the possibility that a wealth of ware would have 
been found had the excavations reached living strata belonging to the period, 
namely the second part of the 14 th century and the first part of the 13 th century 
BCE. The one area where past excavation took place and which might show 


3 We would like to thank Jeremy Rutter and Philipp Stockhammer for their discussion. 

4 While those who are well versed in the ‘true’ Argolid Mycenaean type ware can distin¬ 
guish the ware with ”it could be of the family, but not from the Argolid.” Tan ware from 
Ras Shamra Ugarit, now in the storerooms of the Louvre museum has been identified as 
Red Lustrous ware. 
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stratigraphic sequence of the period is area P (Fig. 1) excavated by the late 
Avner Raban. 5 There seem to be Late Bronze strata in that location, which 
hopefully would produce clear chronological data, although so far there is 
no sign that the wealth noted at Tell Abu Hawam is to be repeated at Tel 
Akk o. Most of the excavated areas at Tel Akko, but not all, were carried out 
either in gate areas or on the summit of the ramparts where a void of habita¬ 
tion was noted until the last of the Late Bronze Age (Artzy 2006b). Diverse 
trade networks in which each of the two were partners expressing geopoliti¬ 
cal variance should be considered. Thus each of the harbors may have been 
concurrently connected with different partners. For instance, the slight num¬ 
ber of Egyptian imports found at the anchorage of Tell Abu Llawam (Artzy 
2006), might indicate that while Akko continued the contact with Egypt, as 
indicated in the El Amama letters and the wealth of Egyptian ceramics (Mar¬ 
cus, personal communication), Tell Abu Llawam served northern interests, 
the Syro-Lebanese coast, Western Anatolia and the Hittites with an active 
participation of Cyprus. Slight chronological differences should be enter¬ 
tained as well, although these go hand in hand with geopolitical fluctuations. 

In Area Ph, situated on the southern confines at Tel Akko, a habita¬ 
tion layer, exhibiting material datable to the last of the Late Bronze Age, 
ca. 1200, was excavated (Fig. 1). A homogeneous fill likely originating in 
another locale nearby 6 included a group of decorated sherds attributed to 
the Mycenaean IIIB sub-family. They belong to open and closed vessels, 
their decoration is reddish-brown or brown, and among them is one sherd, 
which is of the Rude Style sub-family. The sherds seemed, to the bare eye, 
to be of a different fabric and from different centers of manufacture than 
the ones found in the Persian Garden (the Messinian provenience) or at Tell 
Abu Llawam (Berbati origin). The fabric did not look like those originating 
in Western Anatolia and found in the excavations of the anchorage at Tell 
Abu Llawam. In addition, the coloring and the shine, as well as the decora¬ 
tion bear no resemblance to the Tel Nami ’Mycenaean style’ sherds, which 
had previously been tested and found to be from Cyprus (Artzy 2006: 52), 
mainly from eastern Cyprus, possibly the Enkomi region (Fig. 3). 

A few of the Akko area Ph ‘Mycenaean’ sherds were previously analyzed 
by means of Neutron Activation Analysis by H. Mommsen at the Bonn labo¬ 
ratory, for another project, and they were published. However, the impor¬ 
tance of the results was overlooked by the archaeologists, whose emphasis 
in their study was elsewhere (D’Agata et al. 2005). 7 The analysis as pub- 


5 Area P at Akko, is being prepared for publication by E. Marcus. 

6 Area Ph is in close proximity to area P, where the late A. Raban proposed a Late Bronze 
period southern entrance to Tel Akko, which served a possible anchorage at that time. Ezra 
Marcus with the help of Ron Beeri are presently preparing Area P for publication. 

7 We wish to point out that one of the objects analyzed and published in that article as Myc. 
Ill C and found to have originated in the Argolid, was identified as Myc. Ill A2 by Philipp 
Stockhammer, to whom we are thankful. 
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lished in the article clearly located the origin of these ceramics in Cyprus and 
likely its southern part, where several centers, were active in the 13 th century: 
Alassa, Kouklia-Palaepaphos, and Hala Sultan Tekke, the last two situated 
near the sea and anchorages. We present a table showing the similarities 
of the results of NAA of three sherds analyzed compared to a group from 
Kouklia (Fig. 4). 8 We decided to analyze some of the same sherds, which had 
been analyzed by NAA as well as additional ones by means of thin section 
petrography, which also showed them to be of Cypriote provenience, likely 
from the south-western coast (Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8). Only one of the sherds, the 
Rude Style sherd with the horse figure, originated likely in the eastern side 
of the island, possibly the Enkomi area (Fig. 9) 9 . 

Production of ‘Myc. Ill c’ in Cyprus has already been insinuated in the 
publication of a psz-type figurine in an article fittingly named Mycenaean or 
“Mycenaean” by Karageorghis and Caubet (1966). The psi -type figurine, now 
at the Louvre Museum, was dated to the Late Cypriote III period. Catling, 
on the other hand, the authors report, felt that since this figurine is surely 
Mycenaean, it would have been the only figurine of the period to be found 
in Cyprus since no ceramics of Mycenaean provenience had been found in 
Cyprus dating to that period. The figurine was analyzed by means of ICP- 
MS and compared to results made by NAA by R. S. Jones 10 . The conclusion 
was that this particular /wz-figurine is of Cypriote manufacture. This led the 
authors to propose that it should be called “Mycenaean” or Mycenaean-type. 

As we have shown above, Cypriote “Mycenaean” wares did not start 
being produced in Cyprus only in the transition to the 12 th century BCE. Pot¬ 
ters in Cyprus started producing Mycenaean type wares earlier, well within 
the 13 th century BCE. These, as shown above, were well produced, and they 
have regularly been designated as being members of the Myc. IIIB family. 

The Sherratts’ hypothesis that the Cypriotes started and eventually took 
over the production of their own “Mycenaean” Ware (Sherratt and Sher- 
ratt 2001: 29) might well be viewed as part of the nature of the changes of 
imports in these coastal sites. The results of analyses of the “Mycenaean 
wares” found at Akko certainly support the argument that ‘Mycenaean type’ 
ceramics were produced in Cyprus. The limited group found in the fill in 
area Ph at Akko seems to be homogeneous and can point to trade networks, 
but it should not be used as exclusive evidence for chronological purposes. 
The fact that the layer for which it served as a fill could be dated to the end 


s Alassa has been named as the possible origin of the Amama Alasiya letters (Goren et 
al.). Palaeopaphos Kouklia should certainly be considered as well, at least as the possible 
anchorage from which the letters were sent to Egypt. 

9 The decoration was identified as such by Penelope Mountjoy, to whom we are thankful. 
We must admit that it takes a bit of imagination to see the flowing mane and the legs as 
such. 

10 The results used in the article mentioned, although referring to Jones, are from my own 
(MA) articles, those dealing with the Bichrome ware and with the Tell el Yahudiyah Ware 
found in Cyprus, although they are not mentioned in the bibliography. 
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of the Late Bronze II, namely the end of the 13 th century BCE, hints that it is 
of at least, a slightly earlier time. Mycenaean IIIB type ceramics found in the 
Levantine coast and its hinterland, especially those originating in stratified 
contexts, should be re-examined as to their provenience. At the same time, 
some of those found in Cyprus itself should be examined. An Aegean prove¬ 
nience of the Mycenaean IIIB family should no longer be taken for granted. 
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Fig. 1: Map of the excavation areas at Tel Akko 
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Nami, area O, L66 101-2 

Nami, area O, L178 247-1, L164 209-1, 

L176/178 230-1, L183 251-1 
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Fig. 3: Photographs and drawings of Nami, Cypriote Mycenaean type vessels 
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Fig. 4: Table showing the results of NAA analysis compared to vessels 
excavated at Kouklia, Cyprus 
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Akko, area PH, L132 146-2, P.8 
(D’Amato et al. NAA7) 



) 



Comments 

Matrix: Marli clay, red 
color, tiny mica and 
calcite particles 

MycIIlB 

Likely origin: Cyprus 
Kouklia/Alassa 

See also: NAA 
(Akko 7 in fig. 4) 


Fig. 5: Photograph and drawing of Myc. 111B sherd analyzed by NAA and Petrogra¬ 
phy (NAA 7/P. 8) 


Akko, area PH, L84 172-2, P.31 (D’Amato NAA10) 


Comments 




Matrix: Light color 
Pachna, tiny pieces 
of mica, iron oxide 
and quarts and calcite. 
Similar to White 
Shaved juglets 

MycIIlB 

Likely origin: Cyprus 
Kouklia/Alassa 


See also: NAA 
(Akko 10 in fig. 4) 


Fig. 6: Photograph and drawing of Myc. 111B sherd analyzed by NAA and Petrogra¬ 
phy (NAA 10/P.31) 


Akko, area PH, LI 27 154-2, P.4 
(D’Amato et al. NAA4) 



o 


5 cm 


Comments 



Origin: Cyprus Kouklia/ 
Alassa 

See also: NAA 
(Akko 7 in fig. 4) 



Fig. 7: Photograph and drawing of Myc. 111B sherd analyzed by NAA (NAA4) 
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Akko, area PH, L133 153-3, P.12 



Comments 

Matrix: Marli clay, red 
in color, tiny niica and 
calcite particles 

MyclllB 

Origin: Cyprus Kouklia/ 
Alassa 

Similar to Akko, area 
PH, L132 146-2 (fig. 5) 


Fig. 8: Photograph and drawing of Myc. 111B sherd analyzed by petrography (P. 12) 



Akko, area PH, L63 100-5, P.10 


Comments 


Matrix: Marli clay, red 
in color, liny mica and 
calcite particles 


MyclllB 


Origin: Cyprus Kouklia/ 
Alassa 


Similar to Akko, area 
PH. LI32 146-2 (fig. 5) 


Fig. 9: Photograph of ‘Rude Style’ sherd analyzed by petrography (P. 10) 












Cypriot Pottery and its Imitations from Hebwa IV 

David A. Aston 


Abstract 

This article surveys the publication of the Cypriote pottery, and imita¬ 
tion Cypriote pottery, from rescue excavations undertaken by the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo at the site of Tell Hebwa IV, northern Sinai. 
The pottery comes from a number of tombs found in the Austrian conces¬ 
sion. In order to provide the context of the Cypriote pottery, the remaining 
pottery found in the same tombs is also presented in this article. Based on the 
Egyptian pottery, a date for these tombs during the reigns of Tuthmosis III to 
Amenophis III is suggested. 


Introduction 

Looking over the illustrious career of Eliezer Oren, it is still possible to find 
quoted references to a paper on Cypriote pottery he published some forty 
years ago (Oren 1969), which shows that it has certainly stood the test of 
time. While he has undertaken several excavations, not the least of which 
were conducted at Tel Sera and Tel Haror, Oren will be forever remembered 
for his survey of Northern Sinai (Oren 1980, 1987, 1993). It seems, there¬ 
fore, appropriate to dedicate the following paper on the Cypriote pottery and 
its imitations found at Hebwa IV to this remarkable scholar. The cemetery 
of Hebwa IV is situated approximately four kilometres north of Qantara in 
the Western Sinai, where the northern edge of a flat plateau protrudes into 
the depression of the western lagoon. The site came to light as a result of 
military installations being built in the area during the Six Day War in 1967. 
This construction work led to the discovery of ancient bricks and potsherds. 
Telltale signs of the existence of ancient remains were recognised by the 
local Bedouin. The latter, ignoring the dangers of, then uncleared, mine¬ 
fields, dug hundreds of trial pits in a circular area of around 180 metres in 
diameter. Whenever a tomb was encountered, these pits were enlarged, and 
the tomb was obviously investigated for items of worth. It seems that pottery 
was not high on their agenda, since at least two deposits containing whole 
vessels, apparently left by them, were later found during rescue excavations 
conducted by the Austrian Archaeological Institute under the general direc¬ 
tion of Josef Domer (Domer 1993, 1996). These rescue excavations were 
carried out in three short campaigns in the Autumn of 1993, 1994 and 1995, 
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in advance of the projected reclamation of the area through the El-Salam 
Canal Project. Although more than forty tombs were discovered, all, with the 
exception of Tomb H/4 - Nr. 1, which contained an intact burial, had been 
disturbed by ancient or modem robbers. Indeed, in some cases the despolia¬ 
tion had been so bad that, in some, albeit few, instances, sherds from one 
tomb joined sherds found in another. 

This paper examines the Cypriote vessels and their imitations, found in 
these tombs, and relates them to the tomb context in which they were found, 
insofar as that is possible. Some of these vessels have previously been made 
available to the academic community (Aston 1996; Domer and Aston 1997, 
the latter actually being written before the 1996 paper). Some of the ves¬ 
sels have not yet been published. For permission to utilise this material in 
advance of the final publication, I am grateful to both Josef Domer, the exca¬ 
vator of this material, and Manfred Bietak, then Director of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute in Cairo. 

Although the Cypriot component is not large - 27 pieces out of a total 
of 458 recorded vessels - it is not without interest. Of these twenty-seven 
examples, sixteen are of Base Ring I ware, five are of Base Ring II, and six 
are of Red Lustrous Wheel-Made ware. Although the provenance of the lat¬ 
ter is disputed (cf. Knappett et al. 2005; Knappet and Kilikoglou 2007), for 
the purposes of this article, a Cypriote origin is accepted (Eriksson 1991, 
1993, 149). 


Base Ring I Ware 

While, as expected, most of the Base Ring I Ware consists of jugs and juglets, 
fragments of two bowls, cat. nos. 1-2, were also found, one in r/2 tomb 1 and 
the other on the surface. Base Ring bowls are practically absent from Egypt 
proper (Merrillees 1968: 167-8), but they are more frequent in Southern 
Canaan and Northern Sinai (Bergoffen 1991: 66). Unfortunately, not enough 
is preserved of either to determine to which type these bowls belong. The one 
example of a lentoid flask, cat. no. 3, is of Astrom’s type Xa, without a sharp 
fin-like ridge along the edge, a narrow tapering neck with a horizontal ridge. 
This type is well known throughout Egypt with similar examples having 
been found at Tell Nebesheh, Tell el-Yahudieh, Zawiet el-Aryan, Saqqara, 
Mazghuneh, Harageh, Lahun, Kahun, Gurob, Sedment, Qau, Abydos, Den- 
dera and Esna. (Merrillees 1968: 165). The tankard, cat. no. 4, is perhaps not 
found in Astrom’s basic typology. It most closely resembles his type VIIBeq 
(Astrom 1971: 164), with its tapering neck, two horizontal ridges on the neck 
and a ridge on the front of the body, but it has a distinctly rounded shoulder 
more akin to type VII. It is certainly not carinated as in type VIII, but this 
decorative style is not listed for any examples of Astrom’s type VII. Like the 
flasks, tankards have been found in Egypt, but they are distinctly rare (Mer¬ 
rillees 1968: 167). The spindle bottle, cat. no. 5, is distinctly odd; it is made 
of Base Ring I Ware, orangey-red in colour, and it appears to be imitating a 
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red lustrous wheel-made example. However it is not unique, since a similar 
specimen was published long ago by Merrillees (Merrillees 1963: 192), and 
the similarities between both of them are striking, since both have a flat¬ 
tened, slanting rim, straightish neck, tall, narrow body, tapering to a ring base 
with convex sides, and with a handle which is more round than oval. A base 
fragment of another example has also recently been published from Ialysos 
(Karageorgis and Marketou 2006: 460, No. 8) 

As elsewhere in Egypt, the largest amount of Base Ring I ware consists of 
jugs. The first, cat. no. 6, is evidently an example of Merrillees’ type IAa(i) 
(Merrillees 1968: 147), characterised by its squat piriform body and dis¬ 
tinctly carinated shoulder. Jugs, cat. nos. 7-9 are clearly examples of Mer¬ 
rillees’ type IA(iii) Astrom’s type VID1 (Merrillees 1968: 148-9; Astrom 
1971: 145); cat. nos. 10-12 are probably of Merrillees’ type IA (ii) Astrom’s 
type VIDla, (Merrillees 1968: 147-8; Astrom 1971: 145) with plain undeco¬ 
rated bodies, but, owing to the incomplete preservation of these pieces, this 
cannot be said with certainty, while cat. nos. 13-14 are evidently examples 
of Merrillees’ type IB (Merrillees 1968: 151) with trumpet, rather than ring 
bases, and cat. nos. 15-16 belong with any of Merrillees’ type I. Finally, 
cat. no. 17 is an example of Merrillees’ type III (Merrillees 1968: 161-163); 
Astrom’s type IXa Astrom 1971: 166). 


Base Ring II Ware 

Base Ring II ware is represented by four jugs ( cat. nos. 18-21) and a flask 
(cat. no. 22). The jug, 18, is probably an early example of Merrillees’ type 
IB, (which corrects an attribution to type lAa as given in Aston 1996: 42), 
since it still shows traces of having plastic decoration at the junction of the 
neck and handle, whilst the rest would all appear to be of Merrillees’ BR II 
jug type lAa, while the flask is of his type IVA. 


Red Lustrous Wheel-made Ware 

The RLW-m ware consists of a flask, cat. no. 23, and parts of six spindle 
bottles. The flask is of Astrom’s type VIIA (=Eriksson’s type VIIAa, Astrom 
1971: 200; Eriksson 1993: 25), while of the spindle bottles, cat. no. 28 is 
clearly of Astrom’ type VIAlb, (Astrom, 1972, 201). However, while cat. 
nos. 24-26 seem to combine characteristics of both types VIAla and b, in 
that the shoulders are distinctly broad and rounded as in type VIAla, but the 
overall proportions, and lack of neck ridge better fit type VIAlb. 


Imitations 

Imitations of Late Cypriote Wares comprise two Nile silt copies of a spindle 
bottle, cat. nos. 29-30, a marl clay copy and a Canaanite copy of a BR I jug. 
This latter is unusual, since most Palestinian imitations of Base Ring ware 
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seem to copy BR II vessels (Tufnell 1958: 210-211; Bergoffen 2006). On 
the other hand, Egyptian imitations, though infrequent, are well known and 
the vessels published here add to the known corpus of copies, which have 
been made in pottery, stone, faience, metal and glass. (Merrillees 1963: 195; 
1968: 149, 150, 152, 153, 174; Eriksson 1993: 158; Karageorgis and Mer¬ 
rillees 2007). 


Catalogue of Cypriot Pottery 

1 BRI Bowl. 94/1 Surface Rim diam. 12.7 cm., pht. 1.9 cm. Uniform 
grey section. 

2 BRI Bowl. 94/14 r/2 robber’s pit 9. Rim diam. 14.0 cm., pht. 3.5 cm. 
Uniform grey section. 

3 BRI Flask. 94/31 n7 tomb 1 Rim diam. 2.6 cm., ht. 11.9 cm. Uniform 
grey section. 

4 BRI ta nk ard. 95/1 Surface Rim diam. 5.4 cm., ht. 8.3 cm. base diam. 
3.7 cm. Uniform grey section. 

5 BRI spindle bottle 95/11 u/3 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.3 cm., ht. 31.7 cm., 
base diam. 3.3 cm. Uniform grey section. 

6 BRI juglet 95/229 q/7 tomb 1 Pht. 3.5 cm., base diam. 3.6 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. 

7 BRI juglet 94/33 n/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 2.9 cm., ht. 11.9 cm. base 
diam. 3.9 cm.. Uniform grey section. 

8 BRI juglet 95/2 juglet u/3 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.5 cm.,ht. 13.7 cm., base 
diam. 3.9 cm. Uniform grey section. 

9 BRI juglet 95/217B juglet r6/tomb 1 Pht. 3.8 cm. base diam. 3.6 cm.. 
Uniform grey section. Same vessel as no. 15? 

10 BRI juglet 95/143 r/10 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.7 cm., pht. 9.8 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. 

11 BRI juglet 95/216 juglet r6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.6 cm., pht. 9.8 cm. 
Uniform grey section. 

12 BRI juglet 94/2 surface. Pht. 3.4 cm., base diam. 3.6 cm. Uniform grey 
section. 

13 BRI juglet 95/174 juglet q/5 pit A Pht. 7.4 cm., base diam. 3.9 cm. 
Uniform grey section. 

14 BRI juglet 94/131 r/2 tomb 1 Pht. 2.8 cm. base diam. 3.2 cm. Uniform 
grey section. 
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BRI juglet 95/217Ar/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.7 cm., pht. 5.8 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. Same vessel as no. 9? 

BRI juglet 95/101 u/12 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.2 cm., pht. 2.4 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. 

BRI juglet 95/187 r/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 2.8 cm., pht. 15.5 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. 

BRII juglet 607/10 h/4 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.9 cm., ht. 14.0 cm., base 
diam. 3.4 cm. Uniform grey section. 

BRII juglet 93/22 r/2 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.6 cm., ht. 13.4 cm., base 
diam. 3.9 cm. 

BRII juglet 93/9 h/4 tomb 1 north chamber Rim diam. 3.3 cm., ht. 14.0 
cm., base diam. 4.2 cm. Uniform grey section. 

BRII juglet 95/3 p/8 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.4 cm., ht. 14.8 cm., base 
diam. 5.0 cm. Uniform grey section. 

BRII flask 610/93 h/4 grave 1 Rim diam. 3.3 cm., ht. 13.4 cm. Uni¬ 
form grey section. 

RLW-m flask 94/186 p/6 tomb 1 room 1 Rim diam. 2.7 cm., ht. 21.0 
cm. Uniform orange section. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 95/33 r/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.2 cm., ht. 37.4 
cm., base diam. 4.1 cm. Uniform orange section. Restored from sherds. 
Incomplete. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 95/199 u/12 tomb 1 Rim diam. 19.3 cm., ht. 
35.9 cm., base diam. 4.2 cm. Uniform orange section. Restored from 
sherds. Incomplete. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 94/138 n/5 tomb 2 Pht 8.8 cm. Uniform orange 
section. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 95/180 q/5 tomb 2 Pht. 11.4 cm., base diam. 3.9 
cm. Uniform orange section. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 95/4 r/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.5 cm., pht. 2.7 cm. 
Uniform orange section. 

RLW-m spindle bottle 95/4 r/6 tomb 1 Pht. 23.2 cm., base diam. 
4.2 cm. Uniform orange section. 

Spindle bottle 95/185 q/5 pit A1 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 
red vertically burnished. Rim diam. 3.4 cm., ht. 29.1 cm., base diam. 
3.7 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. Restored from 
sherds. Incomplete. 
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30 Spindle bottle 94/5 r/2 tomb 1 Marl A4 red slipped ware, Rim diam. 
3.3 cm., pht. 6.7 cm. 

31 94/11 juglet Marl A4 r/2 tomb 1 Rim diam. 2.7 cm., pht. 6.3 cm. 

32 94/34 Juglet Canaanite n/6 tomb 1 Rim diam. 3.2 cm., pht. 12.2 cm. 

When the above is compared with material previously found in northern 
Sinai, it is noticeable that no White Slip was encountered (cf. Bergoffen 
1991: 64, table 1), but this is probably to be explained by the fact that White 
Slip has rarely been found in tombs, being more characteristic of settlement 
sites. 


The Context of the Cypriote Pottery 

Of the above 28 Cypriot vessels, three, cat. nos. 1,4 and 12 were found on the 
surface, while one (cat. no. 13) was found in a Bedouin pit. The remainder 
were distributed between thirteen tombs, the pottery from which is shown in 
Figs. 6-20. At the outside, it should be made clear that what follows is not 
a complete publication of the ceramic material from Flebwa IV south, but 
it includes only that found in the tombs which contained Cypriote material. 
The remaining pottery is reserved for publication elsewhere. This section 
therefore attempts to place the Cypriote pottery found at Hebwa IV within 
its Egyptian context, although the plundered nature of these tombs makes 
this somewhat problematic. Flowever, it is clear from the figures that the 
pottery, as a whole, covers only a small period of time, although naturally 
some tombs may be a little earlier than others. The richest tomb in terms of 
finds was undoubtedly u/3 tomb 1 which contained a scarab of Tuthmosis III, 
a bronze mirror (95/23), a stone kohl pot (95/22) and a stone pilgrim flask 
(95/21), as well as a number of pottery vessels. The scarab of Tuthmosis III is 
the only item with a fixed chronological value, which implies that u/3 tomb 1 
was used during the reign of this Pharaoh at the earliest, and thus enables one 
to date the pottery from that tomb to the reign of Tuthmosis III or later. In the 
1997 paper, written before that of 1996,1 had previously suggested a date for 
this ceramic material of between the reigns of Tuthmosis III and Tuthmosis 
IV (Domer and Aston 1997: 41). Flowever, I later revised this dating to the 
reigns of Tuthmosis IV - Amenophis III (Aston 1996: 180). In light of fur¬ 
ther research it is more likely that the true date of these tombs lies between 
(late in) the reigns of Tuthmosis III to (early in the reign of) Amenophis III, 
but with the majority being earlier rather than later. In other words, most of 
them probably lie within the reigns of Tuthmosis III-Amenophis II. It is clear 
that the illustrated pottery, taken as a whole, is earlier than that from Malkata 
(Hope 1989: 3-45) and Amama (cf. COAI-III), and thus must date before the 
last decade of Amenophis Ill’s reign. At the other end of the scale, the mate¬ 
rial is also evidently later than New Kingdom Phase I, which can be dated up 
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to the reign of Tuthmosis I or II (Aston 2003: 140-143). Consequently, this 
material belongs somewhere within New Kingdom Phase 2, finding good 
parallels with the material from the tomb of Maket (Petrie 1891: 21-23), 
which can be dated to the reign of Tuthmosis III. 

The Egyptian material found in the Hebwa IV tombs finds its closest par¬ 
allels, perhaps not surprisingly, amongst the material recovered by Oren dur¬ 
ing his North Sinai Survey conducted on behalf of Ben-Gurion University of 
the Negev. Between 1972 and 1982, more than eighty New Kingdom sites 
were explored in the region extending from Gaza in the east to the Suez 
Canal in the west (Oren 1980, 1987, 1993; Goren, Oren and Feinstein 1995). 
The largest concentration of New Kingdom sites was found in the south¬ 
western part of the survey area, in the triangle formed by Port Said, Rumani 
and Qantara. Other sites were recorded east of the Delta plain and south 
of the Bardawil lagoon in an area roughly parallel to the modem road and 
railway line between Raphia and Qantara. The distribution map of such sites 
shows a typical picture of a central fort or settlement surrounded by smaller 
campsites or seasonal encampments for the local inhabitants who depended 
on the main site. At least ten such clusters were discovered between Raphia 
and Gaza. Similar types of settlements were, of course, already known at 
Tell Abu Salima, Tell Ridan and Deir el-Balah (Dothan, 1972, 1987) and 
subsequently at Tell Hebwa I (Abd el-Maksoud 1989, 1998; Abd el-Mak- 
soud and Valbelle 2005), and Tell el Borg (Hoffmeier and Abd el-Maksoud 
2003; Hoffmeier and Bull 2005). The cemetery site Hebwa IV seems to have 
served one of the latter settlements. Whilst most of the Sinai Survey sites 
were only summarily surveyed, three of them, sites A-345 and T-291A in 
the Haruba region, and Bir el-Abd (BEA 10) were explored more intensely 
with the result that distinct levels could be examined. The pottery was only 
drawn from selected (‘corpus’) sites, with pottery found at other surveyed 
sites typed to the already existing coipus, unless, of course it was deemed to 
be a new form, and was subsequently drawn. Evaluation of the pottery finds 
indicates that the surveyed sites may be separated into three chronological 
phases. To the first phase may be attributed the ‘corpus’ sites A-137, A-141, 
A-142, A-345, S-58, S-59, T-88, T-104 T-118 and T-122. To the second, the 
type sites A-430, C-69, C-82, S-57, T-4 T-108, T-119 and T-291A, and to the 
third T-80 and A-289, although there was probably some overlap between the 
phases. Site BEA 10 seems to have been founded in Phase (i), and continued 
into Phase (ii), whilst Site A-343 is something of an enigma since it seems to 
have had two disjoint periods of use, one attributable to Phase (i), and a sec¬ 
ond one in Phase (iii), with apparently no Phase (ii) material collected during 
the survey. The Hebwa IV tomb material, which, on the whole, perhaps finds 
its closest parallels with site T-104, seems to straddle the Sinai survey New 
Kingdom Phases I and II, which seem to be dated to the reigns of Tuthmosis 
III and Amenophis III respectively. 

Apart from the dipper jug (cat. no. 164), the pottery of the Hebwa IV 
tombs is very Egyptian in character, being undoubtedly inspired by tradi- 
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tions firmly entrenched in the Nile Valley. Among the ceramic material found 
in the Hebwa IV tombs are two red slipped bowls, (cat. nos. 74 and 161), 
with black rim bands. The presence of black rims on pottery as a decorative 
style is traditionally assumed to have developed at the end of the Second 
Intermediate Period. However, it probably did not evolve before the reign 
of Amenophis I. In settlement sites it is relatively common as late as the 
reign of Tuthmosis III (Aston 2007: 218) At best, therefore, it would seem 
that black rims developed sometime between the reigns of Amenophis I and 
Tuthmosis III. Our two pieces should probably be dated to this same date 
range. A number of flower pots (cat. nos. 86, 92, 142 and 161) were also 
found. These are characteristic of mid-Eighteenth Dynasty contexts as they 
were found at Ezbet Helmi (Hein, 1994: 41 Abb. 11a; 2001, 131 Abb. 5 nos. 
35-36), Riqqeh (Engelbach 1915: PI. xxxiv. 4P-T), Meidum (Petrie, Mackay 
and Wainwright 1912: PL xviii.51), Sedment (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pis. 
lxi.80, lxii.95. lxiii. 13T, 13X), Ehnasya (Petrie 1904: PI. xxxvi), Harageh 
(Engelbach, 1923, pi xlii, 4T, 13U-V), Qau el-Kebir (Brunton 1930: PI. xxvi. 
16-17, PL xxx.25o), Abydos (Peet and Loat 1913: PL vi.18), and Thebes 
(Carnarvon and Carter 1912: PL lxxiv; Winlock 1932: 30, Fig. 16 n, o, q; 
Nagel 1938: 92, nos. 15-23; Guidotti 1987: 33; Aston, Aston and Ryan 2000: 
22 nos. 51-54). Many other examples are known in Nubia (Holthoer 1977: 
83-86; Williams 1992: 34-35). The Hebwa IV examples are all deep and 
narrow. These features are undoubtedly significant. Williams has already 
pointed out that flower pots are not found in tombs of the earliest part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. They became common only during the reigns of 
Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III, and they died out by the reign of Amenophis 
III (Williams 1992: 34-35). Moreover, the earlier examples are shallower 
and wider than the later examples. The Hebwa IV examples are thus late 
in the sequence. Pilgrim flasks are found in tombs h/4 tomb 1, n/6 tomb 1 
and u/3 tomb 1. These finds may be significant since it has been suggested 
that pilgrim flasks were only introduced into the Egyptian pottery repertoire 
during the reign of Tuthmosis III, (Bourriau 1981: 76), perhaps indeed as a 
result of his campaigns into Canaan and greater Egyptian contacts with the 
Levantine Bronze Age repertoire. 

Of, perhaps, special interest to the honouree of this volume, a number 
of the amphorae fragments found in the tombs of which the pottery is illus¬ 
trated on Figs. 6-20, were made of Bir el-'Abd clay. “Bir el-'Abd clay” was 
first discovered by Eliezer and his team during the Ben-Gurion University 
Sinai survey (Goren et al. 1995: 106). Subsequently, I suggested that this is 
probably to be identified with Bourriau’s fabric P90 which occurs on early 
Eighteenth Dynasty sites within Egypt proper (Aston 2004: 204). The mate¬ 
rial here illustrated is, with the exception of cat no. 49, only fragmentary. 
However, all such pieces clearly come from vessels of a similar shape to the 
complete example, and others which have previously been published else¬ 
where (Aston 1996: 196, no. 47; Domer and Aston 2000: PL 11.13). Since 
these are more slender than a P90 amphora from TT 99 (Hope 2002: 104, 126 
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Fig. 9) dated to the reign of Tuthmosis III, I have suggested that the Flebwa 
IV examples may be a little later, assuming that the more slender proportions 
follow the same development as the well-known Marl D amphorae. In addi¬ 
tion, a number of other amphorae sherds, but this time of Marl D, were also 
found. Although fragmentary, they would appear to be of similar date. It is 
perhaps of interest that the Marl D amphora base found in n/6 tomb 1 is of 
a wide-bodied type while that found in p/6 tomb 1 is somewhat later, being 
an example of Hope’s classic form of the Egyptian amphora with a tapering 
base which emerged during the period of Amenhotep II to Amenhotep III and 
flourished down to early in the reign of Ramesses II. After that period, mor¬ 
phological changes occurred resulting in a more ovoid shape coming down 
to a carinated base (Hope 1989; Aston 2004). 

Significantly, beer jars are rare and no funnel-necked jars were found. No 
rims of Holthoer’s beer jar forms BB2 or BB3 were found while those of 
type BB4 were very rare. Since such vessels only became common during 
the Amarna Period, it would appear that the Hebwa IV tombs are probably 
earlier than that era. Funnel-necked jars comprise one of the most character¬ 
istic pot types of the New Kingdom, and they are known in a wide variety 
of surface treatments. They range in date from the mid to late Eighteenth 
Dynasty through to the end of the Nineteenth Dynasty, after which distinct 
morphological changes occur (such as straighter, taller necks and flatter 
bases), and they fall out of favor at the end of the New Kingdom. That none 
were found would indicate that these tombs predate their introduction some¬ 
time during the reign of Amenophis III. By contrast, however, the slender 
ovoid jars with slightly everted, folded rims were common. Generally made 
of Nile clays, similar vessels are very common on a large number of mid- 
Eighteenth Dynasty sites, including Tell Hebwa I (Seiler 1997: 26, 33 PI. II 
ZN 94/9), Tell el-Yahudiya, tombs 41, 48, 55, 58, 87, 102 and 403 (Petrie 
1906: PI. xiii; Tufnell 1979: 89 Fig. 5), Saqqara (Kanawati 1984: PI. 46; 
1988 PL 44), Riqqeh (Engelbach 1915: PI. xxxv. 24-25), Harageh (Engel- 
bach 1923: PI. xliii. 23-25), Sedment (Petrie and Brunton 1924: pis. lx.24, 
lxii. 92-93, 96-100, 103, 105-106, 113, lxiii. 23-25), Gurob (Loat 1905: PL i. 
10-11, 21-26; Brunton and Englbach 1927: PL xxxiv. 23-25), Meidum Petrie, 
Mackay and Wainwright 1912: PL xix. 90-91), Ehnasya (Petrie 1904: PL 
xxxvii), Balabish (Wainwright and Whittemore 1920: PL xxiv. 42), Abydos 
(Peet and Loat 1913: PL vi. 7, 9; Peet 1914: PL xxxii), Thebes (Petrie 1897: 
pis. vi 1. vii 5, 12; 1909, pis. xxii, xli. 700, 703-705; Brack and Brack 1977: 
Taf. 63; Guidotti 1987: 34 nos. 45-46; Aston, Aston and Ryan 2000: 29 nos. 
18-20, 36-37 nos. 61-77), and Nubia (Holthoer 1977: pis. 35-38, type JO; 
Williams 1992: 82-83 type CJ). 

The latest piece would appear to be the blue painted vase cat. no. 65. This 
is, however, clearly early in the blue painted sequence, as indicated both by 
the chrysanthemum decoration (cf. Hope 1997), and the sparing use of blue, 
which would thus date it to the reigns of Amenophis II - Tuthmosis IV. 
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That the occurrence of Base Ring II is later than Base Ring I is well 
known, and Gittlen (1977: 139) has indicated that Base Ring II first arrived 
in Palestine during the post Tuthmosis III phase of the LB I while Eriksson 
(2001: 65) has argued that Base Ring II does not occur in Egypt before the 
reigns of Amenophis II-Tuthmosis IV, being most common during the reign 
of Amenophis III. The evidence from Ezbet Helmi, however, may indicate 
that Base Ring II had already reached Egypt before the end of the reign of 
Tuthmosis III (Aston 2007; 222). However, be that as it may, it is clear that 
all of the pottery illustrated in this paper must fall into the time period cov¬ 
ered by the period from the reign of Tuthmosis III to that of Amenophis III, 
with most of it falling into the first part of this period. 

Thus, taking all things into consideration it would probably not be far 
wrong to suggest that the cemetery of Hebwa IV was first established during 
the reign of Tuthmosis III. As such, it may be seen as one more factor in a 
deliberate policy to create an infrastructure to support Egyptian armies on 
their military campaigns into Canaan, which Tuthmosis III initiated in his 
year 22. As such, therefore, we can imagine a state controlled building plan 
firmly establishing a set of way stations, of which Hebwa I and Tell el Borg 
were but the first as one left the borders of Egypt proper. These way stations 
were stocked primarily from Egyptian depots, as part of the military supply 
route between Egypt and Canaan known as “The Ways of Horns” (Gardiner 
1920; Oren 1987). 

h/4 tomb 1 

33 Dish 94/18. Nile B2/e red rim 10R5/6 red on uncoated ware 10R6/6 
light red. Rim diam. 19.3 cm., ht. 6.8 cm. base diam. 7.0 cm. Base 
formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

34 Dish 94/22. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 20.6 
cm., ht. 7.1 cm., base diam. 7.7 cm. Base formed on the wheel. Black 
core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. 
Incomplete. 

35 Dish 94/23. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 7.5YR7/6 reddish yellow. Rim 
diam. 19.8 cm., ht. 6.4 cm., base diam. 8.3 cm. Base formed on the 
wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored 
from sherds. Incomplete. 

36 Dish 94/24. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5 YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 5 YR7/6 
reddish yellow. Rim diam. 19.2 cm., ht. 7.5 cm., base diam. 8.0 cm. 
Base formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

37 Dish 94/25. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 
2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 21.6 cm., ht. 6.8 cm., base diam. 7.7 
cm. Base formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown 
oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 
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Dish 94/26. Nile B2/e red rim 10R5/6 red on uncoated ware 10R6/6 
light red. Rim diam. 20.6 cm., ht. 7.1 cm., base diam. 7.4 cm. Base 
formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/27. Nile B2/e red rim 10R5/6 red on uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 
light red. Rim diam. 22.6 cm., ht. 6.5 cm., base diam. 7.0 cm. Base 
formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/28. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR5/6 red. Rim diam. 21.2 
cm., ht. 6.6 cm., base diam. 7.6 cm.. Base formed on the wheel. Black 
core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. 
Incomplete. 

Dish 94/160. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 
2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 21.1 cm., pht. 7.4 cm., base diam. 7.3 
cm. Base formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown 
oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/162. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 5YR6/6 reddish yellow. Rim 
diam. 19.0 cm., ht. 5.3 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/163. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 5YR7/6 
reddish yellow. Rim diam. 19.0 cm., pht. 4.2 cm. Black core, thin red 
and light brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 
Dish 94/164. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
34.2 cm., pht. 4.2 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Large dish 94/19. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 42.5 cm., ht. 8.1 cm., base diam. 7.0 cm.. Base formed on the 
wheel. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Large dish 616/19. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 35.0 cm., ht. 10.6 cm., base diam. 9.0 cm.. Base formed on the 
wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored 
from sherds. Incomplete. 

Dish 614/17. Nile B2/ered rim 10R4/6 red on uncoated ware 2.5YR5/6 
light red. Rim diam. 22.0 cm., ht. 6.6-7.1 cm., base diam. 7.4 cm. Base 
formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Pilgrim flask 609/12. Marl D cream coated ware 5Y8/3 pale yellow, 
burnished. Rim diam. 4.0 cm., ht. 19.8 cm. Brown core, thin red oxi¬ 
dation zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Amphora 611/14 Bir el Abd clay 2.5Y82-/4 white to pale yellow. Rim 
diam. 12.2 cm., ht. 55.5 cm., base diam. 6.0 cm.. Black core, red and 
light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/171. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Pht. 5.0 
cm., base diam. 7.3 cm. Base formed on the wheel. Black core, thin 
red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
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51 Dish 94/166. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Pht. 4.8 
cm. base diam. 7.4 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Base formed on the wheel. Incomplete. 

52 Large dish 94/165. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 49.4 cm., pht. 7.7 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxi¬ 
dation zones. Incomplete. 

53 Jar 94/167 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 12.6 
cm., pht 19.8 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

54 Jar 94/168. Nile B2/e red rim 10R6/6 light red on uncoated ware 
7.5YR6/6 reddish yellow. Rim diam. 8.4 cm., pht. 3.8 cm. Black core, 
thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

55 Jar. 94/169 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 7.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.5 cm., pht 4.5 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

56 Jar 94/170 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
12.7 cm., pht 4.3 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

57 Jar 94/172 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/4 pale red. Rim diam. 10.9 
cm., pht 3.5 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

58 Jar 94/169 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 7.5YR6/6 light red. Base diam. 
6.0 cm., pht 4.0 cm. Base cut from the wheel with string. Black core, 
thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

59 Amphora 94/176 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 11.2 
cm., pht 4.2 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

60 Amphora 94/174 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 11.6 
cm., pht 12.2 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

61 Dish 94/175 Marl F (?) uncoated ware 10YR8/2 very pale brown. Rim 
diam. 26.7 cm., pht 3.6 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

62 Amphora 94/176 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Pht. 28.3 cm. 
Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 


n/5 tomb 2 

63 Jar 94/179 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 8.4 
cm., pht 7.6 cm. Wide black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

64 Dish 94/180 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 20.2 cm., pht. 5.5 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 
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65 Jar 94/189. Nile B2 blue painted ware. Rim diam. 10.2 cm., pht. 13.3 
cm. Grey core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored 
from sherds. Incomplete. Sherds from n/5 grave 1, n/6 grave 1, p/6 
grave 1 and p/8 grave 1. 

66 Jar 94/189. Nile B2 blue painted ware. Pht. 5.4 cm. Grey core, thin red 
and light brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 
Presumably same vessel as 61. 


n/6 tomb 1 

67 Dish 94/165. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 
5YR7/3 pink. Rim diam. 20.4 cm., ht. 6.3 cm., base diam. 7.4 cm.. 
Base formed on the wheel. Black core, thin red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

68 Jar 94/38. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.2 
cm., ht. 51.1 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

69 Jar 94/40. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
13.2 cm., ht. 51.0 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

70 Pilgrim flask 94/46 Glass Rim diam. 2.8 cm., est. ht. 10.6 cm. 
Incomplete. 

71 Large dish 94/44. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR6/4 light red on uncoated 
ware 5YR7/4 pink Rim diam. 34.7 cm., ht. 9.5 cm., base diam. 12.8 
cm.. Base cut from the wheel. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

72 Dish 94/185. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
21.7 cm., ht. 5.5 cm., base diam. 8.1 cm. Base formed on the wheel. 
Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Restored from 
sherds. Incomplete. 

73 Dish 95/208 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/4 pale red. Rim 
diam. 24.2 cm., pht. 5.2 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

74 Dish 95/209 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 31.7 cm., pht. 5.6 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

75 Jar 95/210 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Pht. 20.5 cm. 
Wide black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

76 Amphora 95/211 Marl D cream coated ware 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Pht. 
18.6 cm. Red core, brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

77 Jar 95/212 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/4 pale red. Rim diam. 
10.5 cm., ht. 45.0 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. Drawn from non-joining sherds. 
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n/7 tomb 1 

78 Dish 94/32 Nile B2/e black rim 10R4/1 dark reddish gray on red 
slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 14.6 cm., ht. 4.5 - 6.2 cm. 
Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds. 
Incomplete. 

79 Jar 94/21 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.4 
cm., ht. 33.1 cm. Intact. Base unsmoothed. 

80 Jar 94/20 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.5 
cm., ht. 32.15 cm. Intact. Lifted off the wheel with fingers and the base 
area smoothed with the fingers. 


p/8 tomb 1 

81 Dish 95/6 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/8 light red. Rim diam. 
25.6 cm., pht. 6.3 cm. Thin grey core, red and reddish brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. Hole made in vessel post-firing. 

82 Dish 95/130 Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 on red slipped ware 10R6/8 
light red. Rim diam. 23.7 cm., pht. 6.5 cm. Thin grey core, red and 
reddish brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

83 Jar 95/133 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.5 cm., pht. 3.6 cm. Thin grey core, red and reddish brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

84 Jar 95/134 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

12.2 cm., pht. 3.2 cm. red core, reddish brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

85 Dish 95/131 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

20.2 cm., pht. 5.9 cm. Wide grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

86 Flower pot 95/184 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 31.0 cm., pht. 7.1 cm. Wide red core, thin light reddish brown 
oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

87 Large Dish 95/132 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 20.2 cm., pht. 4.2 cm. Uniform brick red break. Incomplete. 


p/6 tombl Room 1 

88 Jug 94/35 Marl D cream coated ware 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 
6.8 cm., ht. 11.2 cm., diam. Base 2.9 cm. Black core, red and light 
brown oxidation zones. Horizontally burnished on body, vertically 
burnished on neck. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

89 Jar 94/188 Marl A3 Bichrome blue and red on uncoated ware 5Y7/3 
pale yellow. Rim diam. 10.2 cm., pht. 3.8 cm. Uniform white section. 
Incomplete. 
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Dish 94/196 Nile B2/e red slipped 2.5 YR 6/6 light red in, uncoated 
5YR7/6 reddish yellow out. Rim diam. 24.2 cm., ht. 6.7 cm., diam. 
base 5.6 cm.. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. Base 
cut from the wheel with string. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 
Drawn from non-joining sherds. 

Dish 94/197 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
20.2 cm., pht. 3.1 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Flower pot 94/198. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/4 light brown. 
Rim diam. 23.8 cm., ht. 14.1 cm., diam. base 7.5 cm. Black core, red 
and light brown oxidation zones. Base cut from the wheel with string. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/41 Marl B 5Y7/3 pale yellow. Rim diam. 12.8 cm., ht. 57.7 cm. 
Pi nk i s h core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/199 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/4 reddish brown. Rim 
diam. 17.5 cm., pht. 5.7 cm. Thin black core, red and light brown oxi¬ 
dation zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/200 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

10.6 cm., pht. 7.5 cm. Thin black core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/201 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

10.6 cm., pht. 9.3 cm. Red core, reddish brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/202 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
12.0 cm., pht. 5.7 cm. Thin black core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/203 Nile B2/e white slipped ware 10YR8/1 white. Rim diam. 

13.6 cm., pht. 4.7 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/204 Nile B2/e red slipped rim 10R5/8 red on uncoated ware 
2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.6.0 cm., pht. 4.0 cm. Red core, light 
brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/205 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 2.5YR5/8 red. Rim diam. 18.5 
cm., pht. 3.5 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Amphora 94/266 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 10.5 
cm., pht. 4.6 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
Dish 94/209 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 20.0 cm., pht. 3.7 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/210 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
11.5 cm., pht. 6.7 cm. Red core, brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
Jar 94/211 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.4 
cm., pht. 10.2 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
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p/6 tomb 1 Room 2 

105 Jar 94/189. Marl A3 bichrome ware. Pht. 10.2 cm. Uniform yellow 
section 2.5Y7/6 yellow. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

106 Dish 94/212 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/8 light red. Rim diam. 
22.0 cm., pht. 5.2 cm. Grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

107 Dish 94/213 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 20.2 cm., pht. 3.7 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

108 Model amphora 94/214 Nile B2 uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. 
Pht. 6.3 cm. Grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. Incom¬ 
plete. Kn ife scraped at base. 

109 Jar 94/207 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.1 cm., ht. 27.5 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

110 Jar 94/215 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.6 cm., pht. 2.8 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

111 Jar 94/215 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
11.0 cm., pht. 11.6 cm. Grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

112 Jar 94/215 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.6 cm., pht. 14.5 cm. Grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

113 Amphora 94/218 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 10.6 
cm., pht. 2.3 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

114 Amphora 94/218 Marl D 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Pht. 14.2 cm. Red core, 
light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 


p/6 tomb 1 Room 3 

115 Large dish 94/193 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/8 light red. Rim 
diam. 43.0 cm., pht. 6.5 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

116 Dish 94/45. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 red. Rim diam. 21.4 
cm., ht. 7.0 cm. diam. base 6.7 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation 
zones. Base formed on the wheel. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

117 Jar 94/194 Nile B2/c uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
16.9 cm., pht. 8.8 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

118 Jar 94/195 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
15.0 cm., ht. 53.0 cm. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Drawn from non-joining sherds. 
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q/5 tomb 1 

119 Jar 95/176 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

11.2 cm., ht. 34.4 cm. Wide black core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

120 Jar 95/177 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

10.1 cm., ht. 33.6 cm. Black core, light brown oxidation zones. Drawn 
from non-joining sherds. Incomplete. 

121 Jar 95/178 Nile B2/e uncoated ware. Pht. 30.5 cm. Grey core, light 
brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

122 Jar 95/181 Nile B2 uncoated ware eroded. Rim diam. 10.8 cm., pht. 
6.9 cm. Incomplete. 

123 Jar 95/184 Nile B2 red slipped ware eroded. Rim diam. 10.2 cm., pht. 
8.3 cm. Incomplete. 

124 Jar 95/182 Nile B2 uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6, burnt. Rim diam. 10.0 
cm., pht. 15.7 cm. Incomplete. 

125 Jar 95/183 Nile B2 uncoated ware 10R6/8 light red. Rim diam. 10.0 
cm., pht. 11.8 cm. Uniform brick red section. Incomplete. 

126 Dish 95/179 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

20.2 cm., pht. 5.7 cm. Grey core, red oxidation zones. Incomplete. 


q/7 tomb 1 

127 Dish 95/173 Nile E uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 23.0 
cm., ht. 6.4 cm., diam. base 8.3 cm.. Grey core, red and brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Base formed on the wheel. Restored from sherds. Incom¬ 
plete. Sherds from q/7 tomb 1 and t/12 tomb 1. 


r/2 tomb 1 

128 Jar 94/7 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/4 pale red. Rim diam. 13.2 
cm., ht. 19.7 cm., diam. base 10.2 cm.. Section not visible. Intact. 

129 Dish 94/8 Nile B2/e red slipped rim 10R5/6 red on uncoated ware 
10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 20.0 cm., ht. 6.9 cm. base diam. 6.3 cm.. 
Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. Base formed on the wheel. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

130 Amphora 94/102 Bir el Abd clay 10R6/4 pale red. Rim diam. 14.4 
cm., pht. 5.8 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
Probably same vessel as 120. 

131 Jar 94/114 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 

10.3 cm., pht. 2.8 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

132 Beer jar 94/115 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 9.2 cm., pht. 2.8 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Incomplete. 
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Amphora 94/103 Bir el Abd clay 10R6/4 pale red. Pht. 10.9 cm. Red 
core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. Probably same vessel 
as 117. 

Dish 94/116. Nile B2/e red rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 
2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 20.1 cm., pht. 2.4 cm. Black core, thin 
red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

Stand 94/117. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 5YR7/6 reddish yellow. Base 
diam. 10.8 cm., pht. 4.3 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxi¬ 
dation zones. Incomplete. 

Stand 94/118. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 5YR7/6 reddish yellow. Base 
diam. 11.2 cm., pht. 4.2 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxi¬ 
dation zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/119. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Base diam. 
3.6 cm., pht. 2.3 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/121. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Pht. 7.6 cm. 
Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
Dish 94/120. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R5/6 light red. Base diam. 
6.4 cm., pht. 4.3 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Beer jar 94/123 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR5/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 9.0 cm., pht. 1.9 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Incomplete. 

Dish 94/110 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
20.0 cm., pht. 6.8 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Flower pot 94/107 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 20.6 cm., pht. 6.0 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxida¬ 
tion zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/104 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R5/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.0 
cm., pht. 6.0 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/105 Nile B2/c uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 10.2 
cm., pht. 9.1 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/106 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
12.8 cm., pht. 6.7 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

Jar 94/108 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R5/6 light red. Rim diam. 9.5 
cm., pht. 5.0 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

Jar 94/109 Nile B2/e white slipped ware 10YR8/1 white. Rim diam. 
11.5 cm., pht. 3.7 cm. Uniform red section. Incomplete. 
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148 Jar 94/128 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 6.2 
cm., pht. 6.6 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

149 Jar 94/129 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.6 cm., pht. 6.3 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

150 Jar 94/130 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.6 cm., pht. 6.1 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

151 Jar 94/111 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 5YR7/4 pink. Rim diam. 13.5 
cm., pht. 7.2 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

152 Jar 94/113 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
14.5 cm., pht. 3.5 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

153 Jar 94/112 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
11.4 cm., pht. 5.8 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

154 Jar 94/126 Nile B2/e black bands on uncoated ware 10R6/6 light red. 
Pht. 5.7 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

155 Jar 94/125 Marl D black bands on white burnished ware 5Y8/4 pale 
yellow. Pht. 2.5 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

156 Amphora 94/127 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Pht. 6.0 cm. Red 
core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

157 Jar 94/10 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/4 pale red. Pht. 18.0 cm., 
diam. base 9.7 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. Restored 
from sherds. Incomplete. 

158 Beer jar 94/122 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim 
diam. 9.9 cm., Ht. 26.4 cm., diam. base 11.4 cm. Black core, red and 
light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. Drawn from non-joining 
sherds. 

159 Jar 94/124. Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/8 light red. Base diam. 
3.2 cm., pht. 17.6 cm. Black core, thin red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Hole cut in base pre-firing. Incomplete. 


r/6 tomb 1 

160 Dish 95/200 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/8 light red. Rim diam. 
20.0 cm., pht. 5.1 cm. Red core, brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
Flower pot (?) 95/201 Nile B2/e uncoated ware; some shells in clay, 
2.5YR6/6 light red. Base diam. 9.5 cm., pht. 5.1 cm. Wide grey core, 
red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
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162 Jar 95/202 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 10R6/8 light red, eroded. Rim 
diam. 16.0 cm., pht. 10.6 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

163 Jar 95/203 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
10.0 cm., pht. 3.4 cm. Thin grey core, red and light brown oxidation 
zones. Incomplete. 

164 Amphora 95/205 Bir el 'Abd clay uncoated ware 5Y8/4 pale yellow. 
Rim diam. 10.0 cm., pht. 4.1 cm. Uniform red break. Incomplete. 

r/10 tomb 1 

165 Dish 95/5 Nile B2/e black rim 10R4/1 dark reddish gray on red slipped 
ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 14.0 cm., ht. 5.9 cm. Grey core, red 
and brown oxidation zones. Restored from sherds Incomplete. 

166 Amphora 95/142 Bir el Abd clay 5Y8/4 pale yellow. Rim diam. 12.7 
cm., pht. 2.3 cm. Red core, light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

167 Jar 95/141 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red, eroded. Rim 
diam. 11.4 cm., pht. 3.6 cm. Grey core, red and brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 


u/12 tomb 1 

168 Jug 95/8 Nile B2/e white slipped ware 10YR8/1 white. Pht. 8.0 cm. 
Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 

169 Dish 95/138 Nile B2/e uncoated ware. Rim diam. 20.0 cm., pht. 5.1 cm. 
Thin grey core, red and reddish brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 


u/3 grave 1 

170 Dish 95/19 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 5YR7/6 reddish yellow. Rim 
diam. 18.1 cm., ht. 6.0 cm., diam. base 5.6 cm.. Black core, red and 
light brown oxidation zones. Base cut from the wheel with string. 
Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

171 Dish 95/20 Nile B2/e red slipped rim 2.5YR5/6 red on uncoated ware 
5YR7/6 reddish yellow. Rim diam. 18.5 cm., ht. 5.8 cm., diam. base 
7.6 cm.. Black core, red and light brown oxidation zones. Base cut 
from the wheel with string. Restored from sherds. Incomplete. 

172 Dish 95/230 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
24.2 cm., ht. 6.7 cm., diam. base 6.0 cm.. Red core, brown oxidation 
zones. Base cut from the wheel with string. Incomplete. 

173 Dish 95/231 Nile B2/e red slipped ware 10R6/6 light red. rim diam. 
20.0 cm., ht. 7.3 cm., diam. base 6.8 cm.. Red core, brown oxidation 
zones. Base cut from the wheel with string. Incomplete. 

174 Dish 95/233 Nile B2/e uncoated ware 2.5YR6/6 light red. Rim diam. 
29.0 cm., pht. 4.7 cm. Red core, brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
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175 Dish 95/234 Marl F uncoated ware 10YR8/2 very pale brown. Rim 
diam. 32.6 cm., pht. 4.7 cm. Uniform greyish brown oxidation zones. 
Incomplete. 

176 Jar 95/232 Nile B2/e uncoated ware lOt red. Rim diam. 10.5 cm., pht. 
12.0 cm. Red core, brown oxidation zones. Incomplete. 
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Pottery from h/4 Tomb 1 
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h/4 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from h/4 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from n/5 Tomb 2 



Pottery from n/6 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from n/6 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from p/8 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from p/6 Tomb 1 Room 1 
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Pottery from p/6 Tomb 1 Room 1 



Pottery from p/6 Tomb 1 Room 2 
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Pottery from p/6 Tomb 1 Room 2 



Pottery from p/6 Tomb 1 Room 3 
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Pottery from q/5 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from q/7 Tomb 1 



Pottery from r/2 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from r/2 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from r/6 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from r/6 Tomb 1 



Pottery from u/12 Tomb 1 
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Pottery from u/3 Tomb 1 




































The Mycenaean Pottery from the Occupation Levels 

at Tel Dan 


Rachel Ben-Dov 


Introduction 

This article discusses an assemblage of pottery fragments of Aegean origin 
found in the occupation levels at Tel Dan. 1 Tel Dan is situated at the foot of 
Mount Hermon in northern Israel. The site covers an area of 200 dunams 
(50 acres) (Fig. 1). It was identified with biblical Dan, “...however, the name 
of the city was formerly Laish” (Judges 18:29). Laish/Dan appears in the 
Bible, in the Egyptian Execration texts and in the records of Thutmosis III of 
the mid - 15 th century BCE (Biran 1994: 21-23). Large-scale excavations at 
the site were carried out by A. Biran from 1966-1999 first under the auspices 
of the Department of Antiquities and Museums and after 1974 on behalf of 
the Nelson Glueck School of Biblical Archaeology of Hebrew Union Col- 
lege-Jewish Institute of Religion in Jerusalem (Biran 1994: 7-8). 


Stratigraphy 

Two main strata were exposed at Tel Dan assigned to the Late Bronze Age, 
Strata VIII and VII, covering the LB I and LB II periods (Biran and Ben- 
Dov 2002: Table 1.1). Stratum VII was further subdivided into VIIB and 
VIIA, and stratum VIIA into two subphases VIIA2 and VIIA1 (Ben-Dov, 
forthcoming). 

Strata VIII and VII, was exposed on a very small scale, c. 30 squares, 
in all the areas excavated at Tel Dan. It was a very fruitful exposure which 
included rooms, an industrial area, remnants of buildings and an open area 
paved with stones. Stratum VII was built above the ruins of stratum VIII with 
no gap between the two levels. Continuity is observed both in architectural 
remains and cultural material between stratum VIII and the previous stra¬ 
tum IX. 2 A change in city planning was noticed between strata VIII and VII, 
although continuity was noticed in the pottery assemblages. Some stratum 


1 This article is part of the final publication of Strata VIII and VII - The Late Bronze Age 
of Tel Dan, which will be published in the forthcoming volume DAN III. The plans were 
drawn by Gila Cook, pottery drawings by Michel Ben-Gal, Noga Zeevi and Alona Ruban, 
and pottery restoration by Nili Cohen. 

Stratum IX assigned to MB IIC (Biran 1994: 11). 


2 
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VIII forms disappeared and new forms, among them the Mycenaean import, 
makes its first appearance in stratum VII. 

Every excavated area at Tel Dan provided remains of strata VIII and VII, 
but they were best preserved in area B at the inner slope leading into the city 
on the southern fla nk of the site. To date, it was the largest area with strata 
VIII and VII remains excavated in Tel Dan. Area B was subdivided into three 
zones and consists of sections AB, B1 and B-East (Fig. 1). 

Although the architectural remains are very fragmentary, this area pro¬ 
vided public constructions, remnants of buildings, with a road or alley paved 
with a pebble foundation along them. An open area with stone pavements 
and some walls belonging to a gate was partially uncovered below the Iron 
Age II gate at the southern summit of the mound, as well as a stone built 
tomb (T387) with a rich Late Bronze Age material culture and a remarkable 
collection of complete Cypriot and Mycenaean vessels (Ben-Dov: 2002). 
Area B is used as a key model for other areas at Tel Dan where the strati- 
graphical details are ambiguous. 

Small sherds of imported pottery vessels were found since the first year of 
excavation at Tel Dan in every excavated area together with local material. 
Among them are vessels imported from Cyprus, Egypt, Greece, Lebanon 
and the Syrian coast (Martin and Ben-Dov 2007: 200). 

An assemblage of sixty three Mycenaean fragments was discovered 
among the finds of stratum VII occupation levels at Tel Dan (Figs. 2-4 and 
Table 1). About twenty items occur on floors while others originated from a 
fill inside the Iron Age I pits cut into stratum VII layers or from mixed loci. 
Since some of the sherds are small and fragmentary it is not always pos¬ 
sible to confirm the type with certainty. As mentioned above, a collection 
of complete imported vessels - three Cypriot and twenty-eight Mycenaean 
ware - assigned to stratum VIIB were among the funerary deposit of Tomb 
387 which were widely discussed and published in Dan II (Ben-Dov 2002: 
94-118, Figs. 2.62-2.86). Among them were piriform jars, a Charioteer vase, 
straight-sided alabastra, stirrup jars, flasks, bowls and kylikes. 


The shape 

Mycenaean sherds found in the occupation levels at Tel Dan do not differ 
from the various vase types represented in T387, although they provided a 
larger variety of forms. 

The description of the Mycenaean vessels and their classification are 
according to Mountjoy (1986), which are based on the typology developed 
by Furumark (Furumark 1972). 3 

The repertoire of forms presented in Table No.l consisted of open and 
closed vessels. 


3 I would like to thank Dr P. Mountjoy who generously gave of her time to assist me with 
the identification of the shape and designs of the small sherds presented in this section. 
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Table No.l: Mycenaean pottery types by shape and design 


Shape 

FS 

FM (Cat. No.) 

Type 

Remarks 


Cat. No. 

Pirifomi jars 

45 

1-2 


MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Piriform jar 

35 

7 

43 Semi 
circles. 19 
Tongue 

MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Kraters 

53-55 

3 


MycIIIA2 


Kraters/ Large 
Pirifomi jars 


4-11 

60 N Pattern 
(5), 15 Palm 
(9) 

MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 

too small to 
determine 
the shape 

Rhyta 

199 

12-13 

21 Octopus 
tentacle (12) 

MycIIIA2 


Alabastra 

94-95 

14-15 


MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Alabastron 

96 

16 

Linear 

MycIIIB2 


Alabastra varia 


17, 48-49 



too small to 
determine 

Globular stirrup 
jars 

171/ 

173 

18-19, 

24-25, 29, 
30-32, 56 


MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Stirrup jars or 
pirifomi jars 


27 


MycIIIB 


Stirrup jar 

182 

20, 23 


MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Squat stirrup 
jars 

179/ 

180 

34, 51 


MycIIIB 


Stirrup jar 

175 

35 

71 elaborate 
triglyphs? 

MycIIIC 


Stirrup jars 
(Varia) 


21,26, 28 



too small to 
detennine 

Jug? 

110? 

33 




Globular flasks 

189 

36-37 


Myc style 


Stemmed Bowl 

304/5 

42 


MycIIIB 


Bowl 

296 

43 

Bands and 
white dots 

MycIIIB2 


Deep bowl 

284/3 

45 


MycIIIC 

Myc style 

Bowl (Varia) 


50 



too small to 
determine 

Kylikes 

256/ 

257/ 

258 

38-41,44 

19 Multiple- 
stem (38), 48 
Quirk (41) 

MycIIIA2 

-IIIB 


Figurines 


46-47 


MycIIIB 


Varia 


52-55, 

57-63 

57 Net (62) 


too small to 
determine 
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The Fabric 

The majority of the vessels are made of buff or yellow paste (10YR8/4), with 
lustrous very pale brown slip (10YR8/3), polished and well levigated with 
tiny black and white grits. Several samples, usually the thicker samples, have 
the buff color on both side of the walls and orange in the middle. 


The decoration 

The colors of the decorations are painted with shades of brown: from orange 
(reddish yellow) (5YR6/6), reddish brown (5YR5/4) to dark reddish brown 
(5YR3/2), all shades applied on the same vase with the paint’s hue varying 
across the different parts of the vessel. Other fragments are painted with 
shiny black that peeled off, leaving only the contour line of the design visible. 
Some are faded and the designs are vague. On most of the fragments only the 
linear bands and groups of fine and broad lines remain. The motifs found on 
the decorative zone consist of Semi circles, Multiple-stem, N Pattern, Quirk, 
Net, Palm, Octopus tentacle and Elaborate triglyphs (Table No. 1). 


The Provenance 

Several fragments were analyzed by means of both Neutron Activation Anal¬ 
ysis (NAA) 4 and petrography analysis, which show that the provenance of 
the Mycenaean pottery from T387 and other fragments found in occupation 
levels are from Argolid Greece (Gunneweg et al. 1992: 58*; Table 1, and 
Ben-Dov 2002: 96). 5 Others which are defined as Mycenaean style (Myc 
Style), originated from the Lebanese coast north of Tyre (Table No. 2). 


Table No. 2: Result of the petrography analysis by Y. Goren 


Object/ 

Cat. No. 

Reg. 

No. 

Loci 

Clay 

Temper 1 

Temper 2 

Provenance 

Bowl/ 45 

569 

106 

Neogene 

marl 

Vegetal 

material 

No other 

temper 

added 

Lebanese coast 
north of Tyre 

Stirrup jar/ 
35 

17090 

3212 

Clayey 

mica-ceous 

Vegetal 

material 

Limestone 

Cyprus, Turkey 
or the Aegean 
zone* 


* Recent analysis excluded the Aegean provenance see below. 


4 Most of the fragments were sampled and have been analyzed, with the results to be pub¬ 
lished by Sharon Zukerman and David Ben-Shlono of the Hebrew University as part of the 
project “A study of Aegean/Levantine Trade Patterns in the Late Bronze Age: Provenanc- 
ing Imported Mycenaean Pottery from Canaan by Neutron Activation Analysis (NAA)” 
funded by the Fritz Thyssen Stiftung. The result of the analyses showed that all the frag¬ 
ments (except flask Figs. 3:12; 4:1, 2, Cat. Nos. 35, 36, 37) were made in the Argolid. 

5 Neutron Activation Analysis carried out by I. Perlman on nine of the imported vessels 
found in T387, and other from the occupation levels, including the Charioteer Vase and 
published by Gunneweg et al. 1992. 
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2. Piriform jars FS45 or 166 

Four complete and one upper part of small piriform jars about 15 cm. high 
were among the funerary gifts in Tomb 387 (Ben-Dov 2002: 98-99 Figs. 2.67 
and 2.81). Among the vessels found in the occupation layers were: fragments 
of a wide and short neck with a sloping lip (Fig. 2:1, Cat. No. 2) and a frag¬ 
ment of a torus base (Fig. 2:2, Cat. No. 1). The rim is decorated with three 
reserved bands, monochrome neck and a fine line at the base of the neck 
(probably part of a group that was not preserved), and a band inside the rim. 
The lower part of the body and the base are monochrome. Both fragments 
were found on a pebble layer assigned to stratum VII. 

Another fragment is part of a decorative zone of a large piriform jar FS35 
(Fig. 2:8, Cat. No. 7). It has a rounded section ornamented with lustrous 
brown paint. The motifs of decoration consist of semicircles FM 43 and 
Tongue FM19 motifs framed by a wide band. Remains of a painted ring 
which encircled the handle was also preserved. This fragment was found in 
uncertain stratigraphy, MycIIIA2-IIIB. 


3. Amphoroid Krater FS53-55 

Several thick wall fragments were uncovered but only a few can be identi¬ 
fied with certainty as kraters. Among them were fragments of a worn out 
horizontal rim with concave neck (Fig. 2:3, Cat. No. 3), a neck (Cat. No. 4), 
and other body sherds (Fig. 2:4-6). They are made of yellowish to pink fabric 
with tiny brown inclusions and decorated with lustrous orange to brown or 
black paint. The rim is ornamented with group of ten transverse lines and 
monochrome neck on the interior (hereinafter int.) and exterior (hereinafter 
ext.). It was found in stratum VII in a layer cut by early Iron Age pits, a 
similar decoration appearing on a krater rim from Ugarit (Hirschfeld 2000: 
Fig. 6: Cat. No. 38). The lower part of the body is decorated with wide bands 
(Fig. 2:7, Cat. No. 8). The body sherds may have been either parts of kraters 
or large piriform jars FS35. The decorations consisted of N Pattern FM60 
(Fig. 2:5, Cat. No. 5) and Palm FM15 with small dots above it that may 
have been the remains of the top leaves (Fig. 2:6, Cat. No. 9). Palm motif 
also decorated a krater and a rhyton from Ugarit (Flirschfeld 2000: Fig. 4: 
Cat. No. 35 and Fig. 20: Cat. No. 282) and a rhyton from Kamid el-Loz 
(Metzger 1993: Fig. 131), MycIIIA2-IIIB. The best example of a complete 
krater was found in Tomb 387 the Charioteer vase (Ben-Dov 2002: 100-102, 
Figs. 2.70 and 2.82: 86). 

4. Rhyta FS199 

Two small body sherds with thick walls of rhyta FS199, were found in the 
occupation layers both of MycIIIA2 ware. This type of vessel was not pre¬ 
sented among the artifacts of Tomb 387. Rhyton (Fig. 2:10, Cat. No. 13) is a 
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small fragment decorated with a thin white line flanked by two vertical broad 
reddish brown lines. It was found while cleaning the top of W190 which 
was adjacent to the upper courses of the western wall of the tomb (Fig. 5; 
Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.20). The other rhyton sherd (Fig. 2:9, Cat. No. 12) 
was decorated with an octopus tentacle painted with lustrous orange paint 
with white line in the center. Complete examples with the same motif were 
found on rhyta from Ugarit (Flirschfeld 2000: Fig. 19: Cat. No. 280, Yon 
1987: Fig. 2:12) and Kamid el-Loz T2a (Metzger 1993: Fig. 130). This form 
is widely distributed in Syria and Israel (mainly along the coast) and may 
have functioned as a filter (Leonard 1981: 99). Both fragments were found 
in mixed stratigraphy in two different areas and give us no indication about 
their original location in antiquity. 

5 . Alabastra - Straight sided 94-95 

Three fragments of straight sided alabastra were identified (Fig. 2:12-13, Cat. 
Nos. 14-16) and all are body sherds. It is possible that other fragments found 
in the occupation levels belong to this shape but they are too small to define 
in certainty. All the fragments are imported, one sherd (Fig. 2:13, Cat. No. 16) 
was found while dismantling an early Iron Age wall and may have originated 
from StrataVIIA2 or VIIA1. It is decorated with lustrous orange paint with 
a wide band above and below the monochrome handle. The other fragments 
are decorated with groups of fine and broad linear bands. None of the frag¬ 
ments of this shape were found in sealed loci. Similar alabastra were among 
the artifacts of Tomb 387 (Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.83:88-90). MycIIIA2-IIIB. 


6. Stirrup Jars 

Stirrup jars are the most common vessels in the Mycenaean repertory found 
in both Tomb 387 and occupation levels of Tel Dan. As in any other sites 
they are the most popular vessel of the MycIIIA2 and IIIB1 and continue 
as such until the end of the Mycenaean period (Mountjoy 1986: 77). They 
are found at almost every site that has produced imported Aegean wares 
(Leonard 1981: 91). The identified fragments among the Tel Dan collection 
consisted of globular shape 171 and 173 (Fig. 3:6, 9-11, Cat. Nos. 18-19, 30 
and 32, Table 1), conical shape 182 (Fig. 3:2, Cat. No. 20) MycIIIA-IIIB and 
a squat shape 180 or 179 (Fig. 3:5, 7, Cat. No. 34, 51) MycIIIB and FS175 
(Fig. 3:12, No. 35) MycIIIC (Table No. 1). The fragments included shoul¬ 
ders, strap handles and the lower part of the body with a ring base. They are 
decorated with group of fine and wide bands and also painted on the exterior 
of the base. 

Most of the fragments were found in pits or mixed loci, and there were 
joins between fragments found in different squares, long distances apart 
from each other or in different elevations. Only three examples are better 
preserved than the others (Fig. 3:5, 11, 12; Cat. Nos. 18, 34 and 35). 
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Fragments of stirrup jar Cat. No. 18 (together with No. 19 and handle 
No. 21, Fig. 3:3, 6, 11; may belong to the same vessel), were the only ones 
assigned to a certain stratum, VIIA2. They were found in the earth cover¬ 
ing the collapsed stones that sealed the funerary goods ofT387, with joins 
between parts found inside a pit cut into the upper courses of the tomb’s 
northern wall (Fig. 5). 

From a squat stirrup jar FS180 / 179 (Fig. 3:5, Cat. No. 34) a shoulder, 
handle stub and a squat belly were preserved. It is decorated with a group 
of three fine lines flanked by two broad bands on the shoulder and another 
one below the belly, painted with lustrous reddish brown color. A line at the 
base of the false neck and the spout (both missing) form a single oval band, 
and there is a trace of unclear motif on the decorative zone. It was found in 
two different loci about 1 meter deep apart from each other in nearby squares 
(Fig. 6). 

Stirrup jar (Fig. 3:12, Cat. No. 35) FS175, was found in apit lull of ash in 
unsealed loci, fragments spread over a depth of c. 0.50 m., and was heavily 
burnt. Large fragments of the jar were preserved, but no joins were found 
between them and restoration was made only when drawn. It has squat body, 
tall and narrow spout, rounded lip and only one strap handle preserved. It is 
made of fine heavily burnt fabric, thin metallic walls, tiny brown and white 
inclusions, polished and with lustrous dark brown paint. It is the only exam¬ 
ple of a stirrup j ar on which the decorative zone was preserved, a part of elab¬ 
orate triangle FM 71, although the paint is faded and part of the decoration 
has unidentified motif. A band is painted on the lip and a circular band on the 
tall spout, a group of fine three narrow lines below the decorative zone, and 
streaky paint at the lower part of the body. Florizontal bands are painted on 
the strap handle, MycIIIC. 6 

Several fragments can be part of either stirrup or piriform jars, among 
them is a large fragment of a vessel belly (Fig. 3:4, Cat. No. 24). It was 
found in two different pits built one next to the other which cut stratum VII 
stone pavement, L4626 (Fig. 6). Together in the pit was also strap handle, 
Cat. No. 26, which may point to the fact that the fragment of the belly may 
belong to a stirrup jar rather than a piriform jar. A collection of seven com¬ 
plete stirrup jars was found in Tomb 387 (Ben-Dov 2002: 103-104, Figs. 
2.73-2.74 and 2.84: 93-99). 

7. Flask - Globular type 

Two fragments of globular type flask, similar in fabric and decoration were 
found in the fill in two different seasons, one next to the other in differ¬ 
ent elevations (Fig. 6). These may belong to the same vessel which was 


6 


Although several analyses were made on the vessel its origin remains unknown. Recent 
NAA analysis (see above, n. 4) exclude an Argolid origin; acoording to Goren it has a 
Mediterranean source (see Table No. 2). 
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reconstructed in drawing (Fig. 4:1-2, Cat. Nos. 36 and 37). The walls of the 
flask are relatively thick and the shape resembles in form and decoration the 
MycIIIA2 type FS189 found in Tomb 387 (Ben-Dov 2002: 105, Figs. 2.75 
and 2.85:100-102). They are not from the Argolid, Myc style. 

8. Kylikes FS258 and 256/7 

In addition to a fragment of a kylix with a linear decoration found in Tomb 
387 (Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.85:108), four rims and a small fragment of a 
domed base were identified among the Mycenaean repertoire of the occu¬ 
pation levels (Fig. 4:4-6, 8-9, Cat. Nos. 38-41 and 44) but no stem was 
preserved. They are all painted on the rims, two sherds have remains of a 
vertical strap handle. The handle of Cat. No. 39 is painted with reserved 
triangle at the top, and Cat. No. 40 is monochrome. Bowl Cat. No. 41 is shal¬ 
low, and it has a folded rim, and a semi-globular body decorated with Quirk 
FM48 motif framed by a group of wide band and fine lines below the band. 
The bowl of kylix Cat. No. 38 has remains of multiple stem FM19, similar 
to a bowl found in Ugarit (Flirschfeld 2000: Fig. 23: Cat. Nos. 373 and 377). 
The decorative motif on bowl No. 40 is not clear, with only two vertical 
lines preserved on the body, and the handle is missing. Base No. 44 is very 
fragmentary and has a remnant of a high dome underneath and is decorated 
with wide orange bands on its exterior. Two fragments were found on floors: 
Cat. No. 39 on a floor assigned to stratum VIIB and Cat. No. 40 on a floor 
assigned to stratum VIIA1. NAA showed that it was made in the Argolid 
(Gunnweg et al. 1992: 57*, Table 1, DAN 80). Other kylikes were found in 
mixed loci. 


9. Bowls 

Four fragments of various types of bowls were distinguished. A small rim 
fragment of stemmed bowl FS304/5 (Fig. 4:7, Cat. No. 42) and one body 
sherd of a bowl FS296 (Fig. 4:3, Cat. No. 43) was preserved. It is deco¬ 
rated with wide bands on both sides and a row of white dots along the band 
inside. This sherd was heavily burnt, and it was found on a plaster floor 
assigned to Stratum VII. Two complete bowls of the same shape were found 
in Tomb 387 (Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.85:105-106). A body sherd of a deep 
bowl with horizontal handle FS284 type (Fig. 4:10, Cat. No. 45). The frag¬ 
ment is monochrome inside, band on and above the handle, and heavily pol¬ 
ished in the exterior. The bowl is similar in shape to a bowl found in Kamid 
el-Loz (Metzger 1993: Fig. 141:9). It originated on the Lebanese coast (Table 
No. 2) and was found on the surface in the first season of excavation at Tel 
Dan, a Myc style ware, and belongs to MycIIIC horizon. 
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10. Figurines 

Two fragments of figurines of a homed animal, possibly bovine, (French 
1971: 151-159) were found. Remains of the head and the front part (Fig. 4:11, 
Cat. No. 47) was in the fill above the pavement of the lower gate at the south¬ 
ern end of the site with Iron Age II context. The horns, nose and legs of the 
figurine are missing. It is interesting to note the technique of manufacture of 
the figurine head: the horns were formed as a rounded core and covered with 
clay that created the forehead (see the top section Fig. 4:11, Cat. No. 47). 
This fragment may have been a chariot type figurine, similar to those found 
in the tombs at Argos and Mycenae (Tamvaki 1973: 238, Fig. 17). The other 
figurine (Fig. 4:12, Cat. No. 46) consisted of the back of an animal and two 
back legs (the edge of one leg is broken). The tail is flattened and doubled 
over, projecting at the top. The decoration on both fragments is linear, of 
linear II type of LH IIIB ware. A similar decoration was found on a fragment 
found in Mycenae (French 1971: PI. 25a, Nos. 50-257, 53-665) andMinet el- 
Beida (Schaeffer 1949: Fig. 55:6). A complete figurine, similar in shape but 
not in decoration, was found in the temple of stratum 1A in area H at Hazor, 
L2115, (Yadin et al. 1961: PI. CCLXXXII:14), MycIIIB. 


Summary and Conclusions 

To date the most prominent feature of the Late Bronze Age II at Tel Dan was 
and is the ‘Mycenaean’ tomb (Tomb 387) in Area B-East (Ben-Dov 2002: 
94-118). The tomb is assigned to Stratum VIIB and dated from the second 
half of the fourteenth to the mid thirteenth centuries BCE, mainly based on its 
rich collection of imported Mycenaean IIIA2-MycIIIB ware. 

Mycenean fragments were scattered all over the site (Figs. 1, 5-6), where 
every excavated area yielded imported pottery sherds. The assemblage of 
vessels found in stratum VII consisted also of fragments imported from 
Cyprus, and the Lebanese coast alongside with local material characteristic 
of the Late Bronze Age II repertoire. 

The collection of the imported Mycenaean vessels discovered in the 
occupation levels at Tel Dan does not differ from the various vessel types 
represented in T387. The majority of the vessels are closed vessels and sev¬ 
eral are open shapes. Unlike the collection found in the tomb, the Myceanean 
ware from the occuption levels consisted mainly of small sherds, some too 
small to identify their shapes with certainty, but their fabric and decoration 
are most distinct. Only three fragments were restorable, even though some 
conclusions can be drawn. The shapes consisted of a large variety of vessels, 
some comparable to the assemblages of the funerary goods of T387, but 
there are types such as the rhyta and the figurines that were not included in 
the tomb repertory. The occupation layers consisted also of types which are 
later to the tomb period, such as the Myc style and MycIIIC shapes. 
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Only a few fragments were found on floors, the majority discovered in pits 
or mixed loci. In restoration there were joins between fragments found far 
from each other or in different elevations but in the same squares (Figs. 5-6). 
Those sherds were removed with the earth when the Iron Age pits were dug, 
cutting into stratum VIII and VII occupation levels. 

Many of the fragments are dated to the MycIIIA2-IIIB period which was 
the time when Mycenaean pottery was manufactured on a large scale in the 
Argolid and exported to reached the Near East (Hankey 1970: 23; Mountjoy 
1993: 173). The majority are closed shapes, common in southeastern Medi¬ 
terranean assemblages (Hankey 1974: 136). The closed shapes were used 
in the trade as containers for their commodity. They contained food, honey, 
grain, fruit, nuts, liquids, cosmetics, medicines and dyes. The small stirrup 
jars and flasks were used to hold pourable oil (olive oil). The wide mouthed 
alabstra and piriform jars were used for holding thicker, more viscous oil 
or unguents, honey and spices (Leonard 1981: 94-96). The kraters were 
exported to Cyprus and the Near East as luxury objects (Mountjoy 1993: 
163). The fine open vessels served as drinking vessels, indicative of a trade 
in fine tableware (Leonard 1981: 91, 99-100). 

The most popular shapes of the Mycenaean trade in LHIIA2 were the 
small piriform jars, alabastra, stirrup jars, globular flasks and kylikes (Han¬ 
key 1974: 136, Mountjoy 1993: 172) In LHIIIB the majority are the stirrup 
jars. 

The imported vessels found at Tel Dan attest to the large variety of vessel 
types that arrived at the site in antiquity. They demonstrate the wealth of the 
city during the Late Bronze Age and the city’s involvement in international 
trade at that time. It should be kept in mind that the city was located at the 
junction of major trade routes. Artzy suggests that the trade route to Tel Dan 
was from the coast to the Lebanese Baqa via Kamid el-Loz (Artzy 2006: 86). 
Indeed, many form s found at Tel Dan have similar shapes in Kamid el-Loz 
assemblages. The bulk of the imports reached the city of Laish in the Late 
Bronze Age II at the peak of the trading period of exports to the East, and to 
a lesser extent, towards the end of the period. 

The types of imported vessels found at Tel Dan in sealed sequence sup¬ 
port the dating of the various layers of the Late Bronze Age levels and the 
conclusion that there was no gap in the occupation levels of Tel Dan all 
throughout the period under discussion. 

As mentioned above, the stirrup jars - the most popular vessel of the 
MycIIIA2 and IIIB period - were found at Tel Dan both in the tomb and the 
occupation levels and continued as an imported commodity up to the begin¬ 
ning of the Iron Age. 
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1. Catalogue 

In the following catalogue each sherd was given a catalogue number; 
to which we refer in both the text and the figures, including also the area 
and year of excavation; locus number; register number; grid and Fig. No. 
Other abbreviations appear in the following catalogue are: int. (internal), 
ext. (external), pres, (preserved), D. (diameter) H. (height), L. (Length), W 
(width), FS (Furumark shape) and FM (Furumark Motif), NAA (that a frag¬ 
ment was taken for and its sample number will be published in the future 
publication). 7 

1. B/68, 344: 1419/8, G17, (Fig. 2:2). 

Torus base of a small piriform jar FS45 or FS166 

Fine buff fabric, tiny white and brown inclusions, lustrous dark orange paint. 

The lower part of the body and the base are monochrome. 

Find context: stratum VII, pebbles surface 
D. base: 5.6 cm.; pres. H. 2 cm. 

Comparison: T387, Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.81. 

MycIIIA2. 

(NAA DANIII/4) 

2. Bl/75, 1203: 10668, B18 (Fig. 2:1). 

Rim and neck from piriform jar FS45. 

Wide and short neck with a sloping lip and shoulders. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous brown paint. 

Group of reserved lines on the lip, band below rim (int.), monochrome neck (ext.) 
and a fine line at the base of the neck. 

Find context: Pebble layer cut by Iron Age I pits. 

D. rim: c. 8 cm. (ext.), pres. H.: 2.3 cm. 

Comparison: Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.81. 

MycIIIA2-lIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/30) 

3. M/85, 8232: 20892, E10, (Fig. 2:3). 

Rim and neck of an amphorioid krater FS53-55. 

Horizontal rim, pale buff and orange fabric, tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, lustrous 
dark orange to brown paint. 

Group of ten transverse lines on rim, monochrome neck (int.) and (ext.). 

Find context: Stratum VII, pebbles level cut by pits. 

D. rim: c. 35cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

Comparison: decoration, rim of krater from Ugarit (Hirschfeeld 2002: Fig. 6, 
Cat. No. 38). 

MycIIIA2. 

(NAA DANIII/8) 

4. B/68, 362: 1549/7, F17 (not illustrated). 

Neck of an amphorioid krater. 


7 


There were also a few unstratified pieces which appear only in the catalogue/ 
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Fine buff fabric, tiny brown inclusions, polished, lustrous brown and paint. 
Monochrome (int. and ext.). 

Find context: Stratum VII, destruction layer. 

Pres. W.: 2.5 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

MycIIIA2. 

(NAA DANIII/5) 

5. Bl/75, 1229: 10650/19, A18 (Fig. 2:5). 

Shoulder of an amphorioid krater or a piriform jar (same as Cat. No. 6). 

Fabric (No. 6). 

Remains of the bands framing FM 60 N pattern, tall. 

Find context: pit located on stratum VII pavement. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

MycIIIA2-lIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/20) 

6. AB/79, 4203: 18097/10, U13-14 (Fig. 2:4). 

Shoulder of an amphorioid krater or piriform jar (same as No. 5). 

Fine buff fabric; tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, dark brown paint. 

Remains of a wide band. 

Find context: inside burnt bricks. 

Pres. W.: 3.5 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

7. B/67, 185: 921/2, E17, (Fig. 2:8). 

Fragment of a large piriform jar FS35?. 

Fine buff fabric, small brown inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown paint. 
Wide band below FM 43 semicircles and FM19 tongue, remains of a painted ring 
that encircle the handle. 

Find context: above Middle Bronze Age Tomb. 

Pres. W.: 7.5 cm., pres. H.: 7 cm. 

MycIIIA2-IIlB. 

(NAA DANIII/17) 

8. B/68, 331: 1367/6, F14 (Fig. 2:7). 

Lower part of an amphorioid krater or a large piriform jar. 

Pale buff and orange fabric, tiny brown inclusions, reddish-brown paint 
Remains of wide bands. 

Find context: destruction level. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 4.5 cm. 

MycIIIA2-lIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/7) 

9. Bl/84, 4326: 18565, B18 (Fig. 2:6). 

Fragment of of a piriform jar? 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, lustrous orange paint. 

FM15 Palm with small dots above it. 

Find context: ash layer. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 
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Comparisons: the motif: Rhyton from Kamid el-Loz (Metzger 1993: Fig. 131). 
MycIIIA2-IIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/22) 

10. Bl/88, 4733: 25205, U18 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment of a horizontal rim. 

Buff fabric, tiny brown inclusions, lustrous orange to brown paint, monochrome 
(int.) and (ext.). 

Find context: mixed fill paralle to Stratum VIIA2. 

Pres. W.: 1 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

11. B/67, 219: 1218/2, G19 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of thick wall krater or large piriform jar 

Fine buff fabric; tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, lustrous brown paint (faded) 

Wide bands. 

Find context: plaster floor, cut by pit. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. FI.: 2.3 cm. 

12. Bl/85, 4603: 23005, B18 (Fig. 2:9). 

Body fragment, upper part of a conical rhyton FS199. 

Thick walls, buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, polished (int. and ext.), 
buff slip, lustrous orange paint with white line in the center. 

FM 21 octopus tentacle. 

Find context: ash layer. 

Pres. D. (ext.) c. 12 cm., W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 4.5 cm. 

Comparison: Ugarit (Flirschfeld 2000: Fig. 19: Cat. No. 280). 

MycIIIA2 late. 

(NAADANIII/14) 

13. B/68, 361: 1541/11, F17 (Fig. 2:10). 

Body fragment of a upper part of a conical rhyton FS199. 

Thick wall, fine buff fabric, tiny brown inclusions, buff slip. 

Narrow white line flanked by two broader lustrous reddish-brown strips. 

Find context: mixed loci 

D. 8 cm., pres. W.:2.5 cm., pres. H.: 2.2 cm. 

MycIIIA2. 

(NAA DANIII/26) 

14. B/68, P336: 1400/9, G18 (Fig. 2:12). 

Shoulder and wall of a straight-sided alabastron FS94-95, slightly concave sides, 
handle stub. 

Fine burnt buff and orange fabric, tiny brown inclusions, pink slip, polished, lustrous 
orange-brown paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines, remains of unclear motif on the decorative zone. 

Find context: Iron Age I pit. 

Pres. W. 3 cm., FI.: 3.2 cm. 

Comparison: T387 Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.83:92. 

MycIIIA2. 

(NAA DANIII/12) 
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15. Bl/88, 4733: 25212/1, U18 (not illustrated). 

Body sherd of a straight-sided alabastron. 

Fine buff fabric; tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, lustrous brown paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines. 

Find context: mud brick collapse of stratum VIIA2. 

Pres. W.: 1.6 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

16. B/67, 174: 898/4, E17 (Fig. 2:13). 

Shoulder and upper part of straight-sided alabastron (FS96), slightly concave sides, 
only one horizontal rounded handle preserved. 

Fine buff fabric; tiny brown inclusions, pink slip, lustrous orange paint. 

Wide band above and below the monochrome handle. 

Myc Style 

Find context: dismantle of Iron Age wall. 

D. max.: c. 10, pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 

(NAA DANIII/24) 

17. AB/99, 7283: 24995/9, U14 (not illustrated). 

Base of an alabastron? 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous orange 
paint. 

Bands on base and the lower part of the body. 

Find context: in burnt layer. 

Pres. W.: 2.4 cm., pres. FI.: 2 cm. 

18. B/69+70, 363a: 1842/7+6307/9+ P439: 6291/1, G16 (Fig. 3:11). 

Lower part of a globular stirrup jar FS171. Raised concave base, and a globular 
body. Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous 
orange and brown paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines below the belly; and on the base (ext.). 

Find context: the base: inside Pit 439 cut into T387 northern wall, joines with sherds 
found in the fill at the top of the burial chamber. 

D. Base. 5 cm., D. max. 11.6 cm. , pres. H.: 5 cm. 

Comparison: T387, Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 97-99. 

NAA: Made in the Argolid (Gunnweg et al. 1992: Ills.209: 6) 

19. B/70, P439: 6291/2, G16 (Fig. 3:6). 

Sholder or a belly of a stirrup jar probably No. 18. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown 
paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines. 

Find context: Iron Age I pit 439 cut into the northern wall of T387. 

Pres. W.: 4.8 cm., pres. H. 2.5 cm. 

20. B/70, 363a: 6307/8, F16 (Fig. 3:2). 

Shoulder and handle remnant of a conical stirrup jar FS182, rounded shoulder with 
alost flat top. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, orange and 
brown paint. 
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Group of fine and wide lines, monochrome handle. 

Find context: Stratum VIIA2, fill above the stone collapse that covers the burial 
chamber of T387 with No. 18. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 5 cm. 

Made in the Argolid (Gunneweg et al. 1992: Ills. 209:5). 

(NAA DANIII/18) 

21. 38. B/70, 363a: 6303/2, F/16 (Fig. 3:3). 

Strap handle of a stirrup jar either 18 or 20. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, orange broad line paint 
outside. 

Find context: see No. 20. 

Pres. H. 4.5 cm. 

22. B/91, 7209: 24746/2, E16 (Fig. 3:1). 

Shoulder of a stirrup jar. 

Burnt fine fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous 
brown paint. 

Group of tine and wide lines (faded), and a painted line circles the bases of flash 
neck or the spout. 

Find context: cleaning a section in the proximity of T387. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 3.5 cm. 

23. B/70, 431: 6253/1, G16 (not illustrated). 

Shoulder and a handle stub of a stirrup jar FS182? 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous orange paint. 

A group of fine and wide lines. 

Find context: with Iron Age context. 

Pres. W.: 2.6 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

24. B1/85, 4628: 23152 + 4620: 23058, B19 (Fig. 3:4). 

Belly of a stirrup jar FS173 or a conical piriform jar FS166. 

Fine buff fabric (10YR7/0), tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, 
lustrous brown paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines. 

Find context: Joined between two Iron Age I pits cut into a strtum VII wall. 

D. max. c. 10 cm., pres. H.: 5 cm. 

MycIIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/9) 

25. Bl/85, 4629 (W5502): 23114, B19 (not illustrated). 

Belly of a stirrup jar or piriform jar (maybe No. 24). 

Fabric and paint see no. 24. 

Remains of two wide bands. 

Find context: Section. 

Stratum VIIA2 

Pres. W. 6.5 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

26. Bl/85 4620: 23058, B19 (not illustrated). 

Strap handle of a stirrup jar. 
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Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous brown paint. 

Monocrome (ext.). 

Find context: Iron Age I Age Pit with no, 24. 

Pres. L. 3.5 cm. 

27. T/79, 2422: 12742/2, D18 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a stirrup jar or piriform jar. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown 
paint. 

Group of wide and fine lines. 

Find context: Iron Age context. 

Pres. W.: 3.5 cm., pres. H.: 1.2 cm. 

28. B/91, 7215: 24817/2, E16 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a stirrup jar? 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous orange paint. 

Traces of wide and fine lines (faded). 

Find context: on a plaster floor of Stratum VII. 

Pres. W.: 2.3 cm., pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 

29. Bl/75, 624/679: 10253/2, A18 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment lower part of a globular stirrup jar FS171/173 

Fine burnt fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous 

orange paint. 

Traces of a group of wide and fine lines. 

Find context: ash level, mixed. 

Pres. W.: 2.5 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

30. B/66, 129: 657/4, E/F17 (Fig. 3:9). 

Fragment of the the lower part of the body of stirrup jar. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous orange 
to brown paint. 

Remains of broad and fine lines. 

Find context: Iron Age I floor. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

31. Bl/75, 698: 10573, B19 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a stirrup jar, shulder or the lower part of the body may be part of No. 34. 
Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous brown paint. 
Group of fine and wide lines. 

Find context: mixed. 

Pres. W.: 3 cm., pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 

32. B/67, 174: 898, E17 (Fig. 3:10). 

Ring base of a globular stirrup jar FS173 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, brown paint. 
Band on the base. 

Find context: Dismantle of Iron Age I wall. 

D. Base. 4.1 cm., pres. H.: 2.1 cm. 
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33. AB/85, 7005: 24032/2, T13 (Fig. 2:11). 

Raised concave base of a Jug FS110? 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous black paint. 
Band on the base (faded). 

Find context: Stratum VII stone pavement. 

D. Base: c. 6.4 cm., pres. H.: 1.2 cm. 

MycIIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/21) 

34. Bl/75, 645: 10075 + 638: 10339, B20 (Fig. 3:5). 

Shoulder, handle stub and belly of a squat stirrup jar FS179 or 180. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous reddish brown 
paint. 

A group of fine and broad lines. A painted line at the base of the false neck and the 
spout (both missing) forming a single oval band, a trace of unclear motif on the 
decorative zone. 

Find context: mixed, joins between two different loci about 0.80 m. apart. 

D. Max.: 16 cm., pres. H.: 4.3 cm. 

Comparison: T387, Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.84:96. 

MycIllA late-IUB. 

(NAADANIII/11) 

35. Y/79, 3212: 17090, 17087, 17109, 17101, 17102, and 3216: 17212 (Fig. 3:12). 
Squat stirrup jar (half), spout, one handle, false neck and base are missing FS175. 
Squat body, Tall and narrow trumpet-shaped spout, rounded lip, strap handle. 

Fine heavily burnt fabric, metallic, tiny brown and white inclusions, polished, lus¬ 
trous dark brown paint (faded). 

Band on the lip and circulare band on the tall spout, FM 71 Elaborate triangle motif. 
A group fine lines below the decorative zone, streaky paint at the lower part of the 
body. Horizontal bands on the strap handle. Minoan motif. 

Find context: burnt layer or Iron Age I pit, spead over a large area. 

D. Max.: 16 cm., pres. H.: 10 cm. 

Petrographical analysis: import from the Mediterranean. 

MycIIIC. 

(NAA DAN III/25) 

36. AB/74, 583: 9443/1, A17 (Fig. 4:2). 

Fragment of a globular flask, handle stub, Myc style (FS189). 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, pale brown slip, lustrous reddish brown 
paint. 

Concentric wide and narrow circles on the body, monochrome handle. 

Find context: Fill. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

Comparison: T387, Ben-Dov 2002: Fig. 2.85:100-102. 

37. Bl/75, 1214: 10611/6, B17 (Fig. 4:1). 

Fragment of a glubular flask (FS189) part of No. 36 (no joins). 

Fabric and decoration see no. 36. 

Find context: pebble layer. 
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Pres. W.: 3 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

Myc style. 

(NAA DANNII1/23) 

38. B1/91, 7227: 24705/1, U18 (Fig. 4:8). 

Rim from a kylix FS258 

Flaring lipless rim, shallow semi globular body. 

Fine buff fabric, small white and black inc lusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown 
paint. 

Band at rim (int. and ext.), FM 19 multiple stem. 

Find context: ash layer. 

D. rim: c. 14.3 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

Comparison: Ugarit (Hirschfeld 2000: Fig. 23: Cat. Nos. 373, 377). 

MycIIIB. 

(NAADANIII/1) 

39. AB/88, 7145: 23842/1, U15 (Fig. 4:6). 

Rim and vertical strap handle from a kylix FS258. 

Lipless rim, fine buff and orange fabric, tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, lustrous 
dark brown paint. 

Band at rim (int. and ext.), monochrome handle with reserved triangle at top. 

Find context: Stratum VII plaster floor on pavement 7085. 

Pres. W.: 1 cm., pres. H.: 1.5 cm. 

MycIIIA2-IIIB. 

(NAADANIII/16) 

40. B/70, 436: 6272/1, H16 (Fig. 4:5). 

Rim from a kylix FS256/7. 

Flaring lipless rim, shallow semi globular body, with handle stub. 

Fine pale brown / buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous 
dark brown paint. 

Band at rim (int. and ext.) monochrome handle, remains of vertical lines at the deco¬ 
rative zone. 

Find context: ash level above stratum VIIA1 floor. 

Pres. W.: 2.5 cm., pres. H.: 2.8 cm. 

Made in the Argolid (Gunneweg et al. 1992: 57*, Table 1. DAN 80). 

(NAA DANIII/28) 

41. B/66, 129: 662/4, F17 (Fig. 4:4). 

Rim from a shallow bowl or kykix FS256/7. 

Hollow rim; bulge below the rim (ext.), semi globular body. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, light brown, dark brown paint. 
Band at rim (int. and ext. faded). FM 48 Quirk at the, fine and wide lines around 
lower body (ext.). 

Find context: Iron Age I floor. 

D. rim: c. 13.1 cm., pres. H.: 3.4 cm. 

MycIIIB. 

42. AB/88, 7152: 23864/1, U15 (Fig. 4:7). 

Rounded rim from a stemmed bowl FS304/5. 
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Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous dark brown paint. 

Band at rim (int. and ext.) monochrome inside. 

Find context: Iron Age I installation. 

D. rim: c. 17.2 cm., pres. H.: 1.7 cm. 

Comparison: Shape: Mountjoy 1986: Fig. 165. 

MycIIIA2-lllB. 

(NAA DAN III/27) 

43. B/66, 219: 1148/11, G19 (Fig. 4:3) 

Fragment of a shallow angular bowl FS296. 

Burnt fabric, tiny brown inclusions, gray slip, lustrous brown paint. 

Narrow and wide lines (ext.), wide bands with white dots (int.) burnt marks. 

Find context: floor cut by Iron Age I pits. 

Pres. W.: 3 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

Comparison: Minet el Beida Tomb V recent 3 (Schaeffer 1949: Fig. 58:3). 
MycIIIB2. 

(NAA DANIII/19) 

44. K/85, 6428: 22585/1, N4 (Fig. 4:9). 

Fragment of a domed base of a kylix FS257/8. 

Fine buff and orange fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous 
orange paint. 

Wide bands on the base (ext.). 

Find context: ash and pebbles cut by Iron Age I pits. 

Pres. W.: 2.5 cm., pres. H.: 1.5 cm. 

(NAADANIII/13) 

45. B/66, 106: 569/6, F17 (Fig. 4:10). 

Fragment of a hemosphrical bowl with horizontal rounded handle, thick wall, FS284. 
Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, reddish yellow slip, heavy polished, 
lustrous red paint. 

Monochrome inside, circle around the handle (ext.), monochrome handle. 

Find context: surface fill. 

Pres. W.: 6 cm., pres. H.: 3.5 cm. 

Comparison: Kamid el-Loz (Metzger 1993: Fig. 141:9, MycIIIC. 

Myc style. 

Provanance: according to petrographic analysis: Lebanese coast north of Tyre. 

46. Bl/84, 4343: 18594/1, B20 (Fig. 4:12; Biran 1994: Fig. 85:9) 

Fragment of a figurine, a tail and two back legs (one broken). 

buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown 
paint, faded. 

Find context: destruction level. 

D. body: 1.7 cm., pres. L. body: 5 cm., L. leg: 3.5 cm. 

Comparison: French 1971: Figs. 25:66; Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 1949: Fig. 55:6). 
MyclllB. 

(NAA DANIII/2) 
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47. A/77, 5036: 15227, J3 (Fig. 4:11) 

Fragment of a figurine, head and two front legs (broken), horns missing, maybe the 
chriot type, (driven oxen or plough group) 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous reddish 
brown paint. 

Find context: Iron Age II pavement. 

D. body: 1.4 cm., pres. L. body: 3.2 cm., L. leg: 0.6 cm., pres. Head 2.5 cm. 
Comparison: similar decoration, Minet el-Beida (Schaeffer 1949: Fig. 59:9). 

(NAA DANIII/3) 

Miscellaneous 

48. AB/78, 4190: 14820, E19 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of straight-sided alabastron. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown inclusions, buff slip, black paint. 

Band (faded). 

Find context: mixed. 

Pres. W 2.5 cm., pres. H.: 4 cm. 

49. B1/91, 7230: 24810/2, U18 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment of straight-sided alabastron? 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous reddish and 

dark brown paint 

Group of narrow and wide lines. 

Find context: mud bricks fill of stratum VIIA2. 

Pres. W.: 1.6 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

50. AB/88, 7145: 23832/5, U15 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment of a bowl. 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, black paint (int. and ext.). 

Find context: ash layer above pavement 7085. 

Pres. W.: 3 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

51. B/91, 7215: 24785/1, E16 (Fig. 3:7). 

Fragment of the lower part of a squat stirrup jar FS180. 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, lustrous brown paint. 
Group of wide and fine lines. 

Find context: section above stratum VII floor. 

Pres. W.: 2 cm., pres. H.: 3 cm. 

MycIIIB. 

(NAA DANIII/6) 

52. Y/76, 3012: 13055/5, L15 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a close vessel thick wall 

Buff pink fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, pink slip, polished, lustrous 
orange paint. 

Wide band. 

Find context:.Bulk dismantle. 

Pres. W.: 3.5 cm., pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 
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53. AB/74, 583: 9443/5, A17 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a flask handle with flattened section 

buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous brown paint. 

Monochrome. 

Find context: fill. 

Pres. L.: 3 cm. 

MycIIIA2. 

54. AB/88, 7160: 23902/11, A15 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a lintoid flask variation of FS186? thick wall 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, pink slip, lustrous orange paint. Con¬ 
centric lines. 

Find context: mixed. 

Pres. W.: 4 cm., pres. FI.: 3 cm. 

Comparison: T387, Ben-Dov 2002: 2.85: 103? 

55. B1/88, 4733: 25232/1, U18 (not illustrated). 

Fragment of a lintoid flask variation of FS186? 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, lustrous orange paint. 

Narrow and wide bands (faded). 

Find context: ash layer to Stratum VIIA2 L7230. 

Pres. W.: 2 cm., H.: 4 cm. 

56. AB/88, 7145: 23842/2, U15 (Fig. 3:8). 

Fragment of the lower part of a globular stirrup jar FS171/173 

Fine burnt fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, gray slip, polished, dark brown 

paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines. 

Find context: Stratum VII pavement 7085. 

Pres. W: 2.2 cm., pres. H.: 2.8 cm. 

MycIIlB. 

(NAA DANIII/10) 

57. AB/85, 7005: 24032/3, T13 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment of stirrup jar or a base of alabastron? 

Fine buff fabric, tiny brown and white inc lusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous brown 
paint. 

Group of fine and broad lines. 

Find context: Fill above stratum VII pavement. 

Pres. W.: 2.2 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

58. Bl/75, 679:10400/1, A17 (not illustrated). 

Fragment, thick walls flask? 

Gray fabric; tiny brown and white inclusions, orange paint. 

Narrow and wide concentric lines. 

Find context: Iron Age I fill. 

Pres. W: 3 cm., pres. H.: 2.5 cm. 
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59. AB/79, 4203: 18175/5, U13-14 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment. 

Fine buff fabric, black paint (faded). 

Wide bands. 

Find context: fill 

Pres. W: 2 cm., pres. H.: 2 cm. 

60. T/78, 2309: 12079, D18 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment, thick wall. 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, polished, lustrous dark brown 
paint. 

Wide bands. 

Find context: mud brucks collapse with Iron Age I material. 

Pres. W.: 1.9 cm., pres. H.: 2.4 cm. 

61. Bl/85, 4623: 23064/5, B20 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment. 

Fine buff fabric, lustrous orange paint. 

Narrow and wide lines. 

Find context: bulk. 

Pres. W: 1.4 cm., pres. H.: 1.6 cm. 

62. T/85, 2890: 19959, F20 (not illustrated). 

Small fragment. 

Fine buff fabric, buff slip, reddish-brown paint. 

Net pattern FM57 framed by wide band. 

Find context: pebble layer. 

Pres. W: 1.5 cm., pres. H.: 1.1 cm. 

63. Bl/75, 1214: 10611/7, B17 (not illustrated). 

Fragment with thick walls 

Buff fabric, tiny brown and white inclusions, buff slip, black paint (faded). 

Find context: pebbles layer. 

Pres. W.: 3.5 cm., pres. H.: 3.5 cm. 


Stirrup Jar 



Fig. 1: Topographical map of Tel Dan with the location of the various areas of 
excavation 
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Cat. No. 14 



4 cm 



Cat. No. 16 


Fig. 2: Piriform jar, Kraters, Rhyton and Alabastrons 
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Fig. 3: Stirrup jars 
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7 Cat. No. 42 


5 




Cat. No. 40 Cat No 39 



Cat. No. 44 



Cat. No. 46 


Fig. 4: Flask, Kylikes, Bowls and Figurines 
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Fig. 5: Map of distribution of Mycenaean fragment in area AB and B1 
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The Beth-Shean Level IX Group. A Local Scarab 
Workshop of the Late Bronze Age I 

Daphna Ben-Tor and Othmar Keel 


An exceptional group of scarabs, first noted by Keel (2004a: 52; 2004b: 
1549), displays highly unusual features indicating that the scarabs were pro¬ 
duced in molds as replicas of other scarabs - a phenomenon unique to this 
group. The fact that not a single example showing characteristics of this group 
was found outside Palestine argues for the local production of these scarabs. 
Keel has proposed that the group was produced at Beth-Shean after the city 
had become an Egyptian stronghold following the conquest of Tuthmosis 
III. This is indicated first and foremost by the number of examples found 
at Beth-Shean compared with other sites, and, as these scarabs are made of 
glazed composition, by the evidence for Late Bronze Age silicate manufac¬ 
ture at the site (McGovern et al. 1993). Scarabs displaying characteristics of 
this group were found in all Late Bronze levels of Egyptian occupation at 
Beth-Shean (levels IX, VIII, and VII). Yet considering the small size of these 
scarabs, the motifs decorating their base, and the fact that examples are first 
attested in level IX, Keel has considered the group as a product of the 18 th 
Dynasty and called it “the Beth-Shean stratum IX group” (Keel 2004a: 52; 
2004b: 1549). 1 Taking into account both excavated and unprovenanced scar¬ 
abs assigned to the group, there is sufficient evidence to establish a coherent 
group and to argue in favor of the date and origin initially proposed by Keel. 
We wish to present and discuss this group here as a contribution to our friend 
and colleague Eliezer Oren, for whom the subjects of the Late Bronze Age 
Egyptian occupation of Palestine, and the city of Beth-Shean are well-known 
territories. 

The historical and cultural implications of scarabs found in Palestine in 
archaeological deposits dating from the second millennium BCE were dis¬ 
cussed in many studies, which stress their contribution to our understanding 
of Egyptian/ Levantine relations during the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. 2 
It is now generally accepted that the principal difference between scarabs 
from Middle Bronze Age and Late Bronze Age deposits in Palestine is their 
place of production. While scarabs from Middle Bronze Age contexts are 


1 

2 


It should also be noted that level IX yielded the largest number of examples. 

See discussions and bibliography in Tufnell 1984; Ward and Dever 1994; Keel 1995; Ben- 
Tor 2007. 
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mostly local productions (Keel 2004c; Ben-Tor 2007: 115-83), those from 
Late Bronze Age contexts are mainly Egyptian imports (Keel 1994: 225- 
26). This is not surprising considering the different political situations during 
these periods. While a dynasty (or dynasties) of Canaanite origin ruled over 
northern Egypt in the Middle Bronze Age, Egypt ruled over the Levant in 
the Late Bronze Age. The great majority of the scarabs found in Late Bronze 
Age deposits in Palestine display characteristics indicating their Egyptian 
origin, whether bearing royal or divine names and images, good-luck sym¬ 
bols and formulae, or decorative motifs (Keel 1995: §552, §582-585, §638, 
§642-646). So-called heirlooms consisting of Middle Bronze Age Canaanite 
scarabs are occasionally found (Keel 1995: §692-§693), * 3 but there is no evi¬ 
dence for the continuation of local production of scarabs in Palestine after 
the Egyptian empire was established by Tuthmosis III. 4 

The scarabs assigned to the Beth-Shean level IX group, although undoubt¬ 
edly of local production, differ considerably from Middle Bronze Age 
Canaanite scarabs. The former were produced in moulds and made of glazed 
composition while the latter were hand carved and made of steatite. More¬ 
over, the Beth-Shean level IX scarabs were made as replicas of individual 
Egyptian scarabs (below), while the Middle Bronze Age Canaanite scarabs 
were made as generic imitations of Egyptian prototypes (Keel 2004c; Ben- 
Tor 2007: 115-83). These differences strongly argue against any association 
between the workshops that produced the two groups, or a continuation of 
the same tradition. 

The two most striking features of the Beth-Shean level IX group are the 
complete absence of any indication of the scarab’s legs, and the fact that the 
base designs always face left. On the other hand, items showing identical 
designs but not displaying the typical features of the group show the designs 
facing right. These distinctive features best define the scarabs of the Beth- 
Shean level IX group, and they reflect their process of production. Separate 
molds - one of the back and one of the base of a particular scarab - were 
filled with glazing material and placed against each other. The final product 
shows the back of the beetle resting directly on the plinth, and the scarab’s 
sides, which usually depict the insect’s legs, are not indicated. The scar¬ 
abs used for creating the molds are in most cases kn own types of Egyptian 
18 th Dynasty scarabs. Unlike their replicas, the Egyptian prototypes display 
sides showing the scarab’s legs, and the designs facing right. The color of 
the glaze ranges between blue/green and white/gray, the former showing the 
original colors, which were often worn off or faded into light shades of blue/ 
green or white/gray. 


Heirloom scarabs are attested during all periods both in Egypt and in the Levant (Keel 

1995: §692-§693; Ben-Tor 2007: 1, 7, 51, 72). 

4 The Middle Bronze Age production of scarabs probably continued until the establishment 
of the Egyptian Empire in Palestine (Ben-Tor 2007: 155, 157). 
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Before we discuss the Beth-Shean level IX scarabs, we list below the 
items assigned to the group. The excavated scarabs listed according to find 
places are followed by unprovenanced items. 5 


Scarabs from excavations assigned to the Beth-Shean level IX group 
From Beth-Shean 

1 Beth-Shean IX- Ptah holding a w3s scepter, standing behind 'nh and dd 
signs. Blue. 15.6 x 11.1 x 6.7 mm. Keel 1989: 295, Fig. 48; Keel 2010: 
Bet-Schean No. 143. (Fig. 1) 

2 Beth-Shean IX- Enthroned man holding a lotus flower. White. 15.5 x 
11.7 x 5.6 mm. Keel 2010: Bet-Schean No. 138. (Fig. 2) 

3 Beth-Shean IX- Striding man holding a lotus flower. Light green. 15.7 x 
12 x 6.5 mm. Keel 2010: Bet-Schean No. 136. (Fig. 3) 

4 Beth-Shean IX - Inscription: imn-r' in longitudinal setting, possibly 
flanked by nb signs (the base is broken, depicting only one nb). White- 
gray. 15.8 x 12 x 7.5 mm. Keel 2010: Bet-Schean No. 141. (Fig. 4) 

5 Beth-Shean VIII- Homed caprid its head turned backwards, with a styl¬ 
ized branch above. Light blue. 14.7 x 11.2 x 8 mm. Rowe 1940: PL 39:2; 
Keel 2010: Bet-Schean No. 30. (Fig. 5) 

6 Beth-Shean VIII - Striding lion with 'nh sign above its back. White. 
17 x 12.2 x 8 mm. Weinstein 1993: Fig. 168:3; Keel 2010: Bet-Schean 
No. 142. (Fig. 6) 

7 Beth-Shean VIII- Inscription: .v ’nh imn or 'nh.s n imn Blue-green. 15.3 x 
11.3 x 7.4 mm. Weinstein 1993: Fig. 168:2; Keel 2010: Bet-Schean No. 
130. (Fig. 7) 

8 Beth-Shean VII- Inscription: 5 ’nh imn or 'nh.s n imn. Light green. 13.9 
x 12 x 6.1 mm. Weinstein 1993: Fig. 167:1; Keel 2010: Bet-Schean 
No. 144. (Fig. 8) 

From other sites 

9 Tell Abu Hawam - Homed caprid its head turned backwards, with a 
branch above. Blue. 15 x 10.6 x 6 mm. Early Iron Age context. Keel 
1997: 8-9, No. 10. (Fig. 9) 

10 Tell Abu Hawam - Falcon standing on a uraeus, with mr sign behind. 
Blue. 16.5 x 11 x 6.5 mm. 13 th century BCE context. Keel 1997: 12-13, 
No. 21. (Fig. 10) 

11 At lit - Thoeris. White, 16.2 x 12.2 x 7.4 mm. Surface find. Keel 1997: 
768-69, No. 29. (Fig. 11) 

12 Gezer - Hathor symbol flanked by uraei. Light blue. 17.5 x 12 x 7 mm. 
Late 13 th century BCE context. Brandi 1986: 248-49, PI. 1:4. (Fig. 12) 


5 


The figures present the base designs of the excavated scarabs and three sides (back, side, 
and base design) of the unprovenanced items. 
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13 Gezer - Cross pattern with spirals (broken). Light green. 16 x 11.8 x 7 
mm. No context. Keel 2004a: 51-52, PI. 16:1. (Fig. 13) 

14 Lachish - Striding man holding a lotus flower, with a uraeus below it. 17 
x 12 x 7.4 mm. Tomb dated between 1450-1300 BCE. Tufnell 1958: Pis. 
37-38: 308. (Fig. 14) 

15 Lachish - Striding man holding a lotus flower, with Vz/zsign between 
them. 17.5 x 13.5 x 7.8 mm. Tomb dated between 1425-1275 BCE. Tuf¬ 
nell 1958: PI. 37-38:311. (Fig. 15) 

16 Lachish - m3't feather and a uraeus above nb. White, remains of blue. 
14.8 x 11 x 5.9 mm. End of LB I context (1450-1400). Keel 2004b: 1549, 
No. 23, Figs. 23.41-42:5. (Fig. 16) 

17 Taanach -Striding man holding a lotus flower. Sellin 1904: 28-29, 
Fig. 23. (Fig. 17) 

18 Beth Shemesh - Inscription: imn-htp. Light blue. 14.6 x 10.4 x 6.2 mm. 
No context. Grant 1934: 43, Fig. 3:15; Keel 2010: Bet-Schemesch No. 
160. (Fig. 18) 

19 Beth Shemesh - Enthroned man holding a lotus flower. 14.7 x 11.7 x 
6 mm. No clear context. Grant 1932: 26, no. 1395; Keel 2010: Bet- 
Schemesch No. 206. (Fig. 19) 

20 Qubeibeh - Striding man holding a staff. White. 12 x 9 x 6 mm. 14 th 
century BCE context. Ben-Arieh et al. 1993: 82, Fig. 5. (Fig. 20) 

Unprovenanced 6 

21 SK 1998.20 - Striding lion with 'nh sign above its back. Blue. 17.3 x 

13.1 x 6.7 mm. (Fig. 21) 

22 SK 2002.38 - Striding lion with 'nh sign above its back. White. 16 x 11.8 
x 7.8 mm. (Fig. 22) 

23 SK 2004.4 - Reclining(?) lion with 'nh sign above its back. Light green. 
16.5 x 11.2 x 7.5 mm. (Fig. 23) 

24 SK 2004.6 - Inscription: 5 'nh imn or 'nh.s n imn. Light green. 16.8 x 

11.2 x 7.7 mm. (Fig. 24) 

25 SK 2004.17 - Inscription: 5 'nh imn or 'nh.s n imn. White. 15 x 11.6x7.5 
mm. (Fig. 25) 

26 SK 2004.2 - Uraeus and m3 't feather above nb, with nfr sign behind the 
uraeus. Light blue. 14.5 x 11.5 x 7 mm. (Fig. 26) 

27 SK 2004.11 - Thoeris. Light blue. 16.5 x 11 x 7.4 mm. (Fig. 27) 

28 SK 2004.5 - Striding man holding a lotus flower. Light blue. 15.3 x 11.3 
x 6.3 mm. (Fig. 28) 

29 SK 2004.3 - Anubis as a recumbent jackal, with 'nh (or nfr ) sign above 
its back. Light green. 15.4 x 10.3 x 7.5 mm. (Fig. 29) 


6 


The unprovenanced items listed below were bought in Jerusalem and are part of the pri¬ 
vate collection of Othmar Keel. 
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30 SK 2007.49 - Falcon standing on a uraeus, with mr sign behind. Light 
green. 15.6 x 11.3 x 6.1 mm. (Fig. 30) 

31 SK 2007.50 - Striding lion with a sun-disk(?) in front of it. Light green. 
15.8 x 10.4 x 6.4 mm. (Fig. 31) 

32 SK 2007.51 - Striding man holding a lotus flower. Light blue 15.2 x 10.7 
x 6.2 mm. (Fig. 32) 

33 SK 2007.52 - Kneeling fecundity figure ( h 'py ) holding a hs vase. Green- 
blue glazed composition. 18 x 12.8 x 7.9 mm. (Fig. 33) 

34 SK 2007.53 - Inscription: lmn-r' nb. Light green. 16.8 x 13.2 x 7.6 mm. 
(Fig. 34) 


Parallels for the designs of the Beth-Shean level IX group 
Horned caprid and branch (Nos. 5, 9) 

The combination of the homed caprid and branch is one of the few Canaan- 
ite Middle Bronze Age designs (Tufiiell 1984: PL 36; Ben-Tor 2007: PL 96) 
that were adopted on Egyptian scarabs of the 18 th Dynasty (Jaeger 1982: 
171, No. 10; Homung and Staehelin 1976: PL 118:D 22; Save-Soderbergh 
and Troy 1991: Fig. 27, PL 18:185/665:3, 185/665:4; Teeter 2003: PL 37:a). 
Both groups include scarabs depicting the homed caprid with its head turned 
backwards like the Beth-Shean level IX examples. 7 Nevertheless, the par¬ 
ticular form of the designs as well as the back types of the Beth-Shean level 
IX examples show that they were modeled on 18 th Dynasty Egyptian pro¬ 
totypes. 8 Jaeger (1982: 171, No. 10) dates the motif in the New Kingdom 
from Tuthmosis III to the end of the 18 th Dynasty. The Beth-Shean level IX 
scarabs depict the homed caprid facing left, in contrast to the 18 th Dynasty 
Egyptian scarabs, which always depict it facing right. 

Cross pattern (No. 13) 

Like the homed caprid and branch, the cross pattern is found on both Canaan- 
ite Middle Bronze Age (Tufnell 1984: PL 23; Ben-Tor 2007: PL 59) and 
Egyptian 18 th Dynasty scarabs (Jaeger 1982: 170, nos. 1-2). 9 The scarab 
depicting the design in the Beth-Shean level IX group displays spirals 
between a cross of floral petals. Cross patterns depicted on 18 th Dynasty 
scarabs often display uraei rather than spirals, with floral petals or without 


7 Middle Bronze Age Canaanite scarabs and Egyptian 18 th Dynasty scarabs also depict the 
horned caprid looking forward (Tufnell 1984: PL 36: passim; Teeter 2003: PL 36:b,c; 
Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: Fig. 27, PL 17:185/665:1). Whether the absence of this 
variation in the Beth-Shean level IX group reflects preference or accident of survival is 
difficult to say based on the small number of examples. 

s For the typical back types of 18 th Dynasty scarabs see Tufnell 1984: 106-7, and 110-13, 
Figs. 22-23. 

9 Unlike the homed caprid and branch, the cross pattern is originally an Egyptian Middle 
Kingdom design (Ben-Tor 2007: 23-24). 
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them (Jaeger 1982: 170, no. 1, and ill. 224; Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: 
Fig. 27 bottom line; Teeter 2003: PI. 44:b,c). Yet, examples with spirals are 
known (Jaeger 1982: 170m no. 2), and the particular design occurring on 
the Beth-Shean level IX scarab, as well as the scarab’s back type indicate 
that it was modeled on an 18 th Dynasty Egyptian prototype. Jaeger presents 
both variations of 18 th Dynasty cross patterns - with uraei and spirals (1982: 
170, Nos. 1, 2 respectively), and dates the examples with spirals between 
Tuthmosis III and Amenhotep III. Unlike most other designs occurring in the 
Beth-Shean level IX group, the symmetric outline of the cross pattern does 
not show the reversing of the design on the Beth-Shean level IX scarab (see 
also the Hathor symbol below). 

Lion with 'nh or other signs (Nos. 6, 21, 22, 23, 31) 

The lion, striding or reclining, is a prevalent motif on Middle Bronze Age 
Canaanite scarabs (Tufnell 1984: PL 40; Ben-Tor 2007: Pis.100-101). It is 
also found, though less frequently, on 18 th Dynasty Egyptian scarabs (Brun- 
ton and Engelbach 1927: PI. 24:33, PI. 26:40; Starkey and Harding 1932: 
PL 53:211; Jaeger 1982: 78, ills. 149, 150; Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: 
Fig. 27, and Pis. 14, 18:185/292:1, 185/665:3). Unlike the case of the caprid 
and branch, the lions depicted on 18 th Dynasty scarabs do not seem to have 
been inspired by Canaanite scarabs. The particular form of the lion with a 
raised tail on the scarabs of the Beth-Shean level IX group, and the back 
types of these scarabs show that they were modeled on Egyptian 18 th Dynasty 
prototypes. 

The design depicting a lion (striding or reclining) with 'nh above its back, 
which occurs on five scarabs of the Beth-Shean level IX group, is found on 
an 18 th Dynasty scarab from Aseka (Keel 1997: 742-43, No. 22), and a scarab 
from the foundation deposits of Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el-Bahri (Hayes 
1959: 87, Fig. 48, bottom line, third from the right). Both examples depict a 
reclining lion. A rectangular plaque from Tell el-Far'ah (S) depicts a striding 
lion with 'nh in front of it (Starkey and Harding 1932: PL 53:211). 10 A scarab 
in Basel (Homung and Staehelin 1976: PL 118:D 18), and an oval plaque in 
Frankfurt (Schlick-Nolte and Von Droste zu Hiilshoff 1990: 26, No. 5) depict 
'nh signs of similar size, form, and position as the Beth-Shean level IX group 
in combination with a sphinx. 11 The features of the Basel scarab suggest an 
18 th Dynasty date, and the Frankfurt oval plaque, which is typical of this 
period (Keel 1995: 84-86), depicts the throne name of Tuthmosis III on the 
other side. Also of 18 th Dynasty date is the plaque from Tell el-Far'ah (S) 
noted above depicting the 'nh in front of the lion, and a plaque from Lower 
Nubia (Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: PL 18:185/665:3), which depicts a 


The other side of the plaque depicts a falcon standing on a uraeus with a mr sign behind - 
a design attested also in the Beth-Shean level IX group (Nos. 10, 30). 

The Basel scarab depicts a reclining human-headed sphinx, and the Frankfurt plaque 
depicts a striding falcon-headed sphinx. 


10 
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striding lion of the same type found in the Beth-Shean level IX group. 12 Like 
all other designs in the Beth-Shean level IX group, the Beth-Shean level IX 
scarabs depict the lion facing left while the 18 th Dynasty parallels depict it 
facing right. 

Inscription: s'nh imn or 'nh.s n imn (Nos. 7, 8, 24, 25) 

The inscription found on four examples of the Beth-Shean level IX group 
occurs on a number of Egyptian scarabs, which display features that can 
be securely dated to the 18 th Dynasty (Weinstein 1993: 224). 13 Whether the 
inscription reads “Amun makes live” (Weinstein 1993: 222), “Amun is her 
life” (Homung and Staehelin 1976: nos. 234-35), or ’’She lives for Amun” 
(Teeter 2003: 29, no. 17) is not entirely clear. However, it is more likely an 
invocation formula to Amun 14 rather than a personal name. 15 The Beth-Shean 
level IX group examples present the name of Amun written from left to right, 
in the opposite direction of all other examples, which display it from right 
to left. 

Striding man holding a lotus flower (Nos. 3, 14, 15, 17, 28, 32) or staff 
(No. 20) 

The design depicting a striding man holding a long-stem lotus flower occurs 
on six of the Beth-Shean level IX group scarabs, yet, strangely enough, 
this particular design has not been found on Egyptian scarabs of the New 
Kingdom. Standing or striding human figures holding a lotus are frequently 
depicted on Middle Bronze Age Canaanite scarabs (Tufnell 1984: PI. 42; 
Ben-Tor 2007: PI. 102). However, they display a different stylistic profile, 
and they could not have been the models for the Beth-Shean level IX group. 
The New Kingdom date of the Beth-Shean level IX scarabs is indicated by 
their back types, which argue for an 18 th Dynasty date. This is also true in the 
case of the scarab depicting a striding man holding a staff (No. 20). A stand¬ 
ing (or enthroned - see below) man holding a lotus or staff is the only design 
in the Beth-Shean level IX group for which no parallels could be found. It 
should be noted, however, that like other designs occurring on scarabs of the 
Beth-Shean level IX group, the figures are depicted facing left, suggesting 
the existence of models facing right. 


12 The other side of the plaque depicts the homed caprid and branch design discussed above. 

13 Compare also the features of an example from Medinet Habu (Teeter 2003: PI. 5:d) and 
two scarabs from Basel (Hornung and Staehelin 1976: PI. 23:234-235) with features of 
18 th Dynasty royal-name scarabs (Hornung and Staehelin 1976: Pis. 20-22, 25-26). 

14 Scarabs bearing good-wish formulae and blessings are very common during the New 
Kingdom (Homung and Staehelin 1976: 181-83; Ben-Tor 1989: 34, 71-72), first appear¬ 
ing in the 18 th Dynasty. 

15 'nh.s-n-imn is the name of the wife of King Tutankhamun, but considering the complete 
absence of royal-name scarabs of this king (Hornung and Staehelin 1976: 68) it is unlikely 
that these scarabs bear the name of his wife. 
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Enthroned man holding a lotus flower (Nos. 2, 19) 

The back types of both scarabs displaying this design indicate that they were 
modeled after 18 th Dynasty prototypes. Yet, as in the case of the scarabs 
depicting a striding man holding a lotus, their prototypes could not be found. 
Like all other scarabs of the Beth-Shean level IX group, the seated figures 
are depicted facing left. 

m3't feather and uraeus above nb (Nos. 16, 26) 

Designs depicting a uraeus with m3 't feather or i reed above nb are found 
on a number of Egyptian 18 th Dynasty scarabs and design amulets (Teeter 
2003: PL 49:d, e, PI. 50:a, b; Starkey and Harding 1932: PI. 55:316; Keel 
1997: 180-81, No. 232). The back types of the two scarabs in the Beth-Shean 
level IX group support an 18 th Dynasty date for the scarabs used as their 
models. As in the case of all other designs occurring in the Beth-Shean level 
IX group, the signs comprising this design face left, while the 18 th Dynasty 
Egyptian examples depict them facing right. 

Hathor symbol flanked by uraei (No. 12) 

The particular form of Hathor symbol depicted on the scarab of the Beth- 
Shean level IX group is found on many 18 th Dynasty Egyptian scarabs and 
design amulets (Brunton and Engelbach 1927:, PL 24:33, PL 26:16; Starkey 
and Harding 1932: PL 55:290; Tufnell 1958: Pis. 37-38:319; Homung and 
Staehelin 1976: PL 75:675; Jaeger 1982: 85, ills. 177-178; Save-Soderbergh 
and Troy 1991: Fig. 22, PL 15:185/338:2; Keel 1997: 175, No. 209; 2004b: 
Fig. 23.44:2; Teeter 2003; PL 45 :d). Jaeger dates this variation of the symbol 
from the time ofTuthmosis III to the end of the 18 th Dynasty (1982: 170, No. 
4). Unlike most other designs occurring on the Beth-Shean level IX group, 
the symmetric outline of the Hathor symbol does not show the reversing 
of the design on the Beth-Shean level IX scarab (see also the cross pattern 
above). 

Falcon standing on uraeus, with mr behind (Nos. 10, 30) 

This particular design is attested on 18 th Dynasty design amulets (Starkey 
and Harding 1932: PL 53:211 ; 16 Keel 2004b: Fig. 23.44:2) 17 and scarabs 
(Starkey and Harding 1932: PL 52:177; Rowe 1936: PL 21:815). Unlike the 
Beth-Shean level IX group examples, which depict the design facing left, 
the 18 th Dynasty parallels depict it facing right. The back types of the Beth- 
Shean level IX scarabs displaying the design support the 18 th Dynasty date 
of their models. 


16 A rectangular plaque depicting on the other side a striding lion with an ena in front of it 
(above). 

17 A typical 18 th Dynasty oval plaque depicting on the other side the Hathor symbol (above). 
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Name of Amun-Re (No. 4, 34) 

The name of Amun-Re is prevalent on scarabs and design amulets of the 
18 th Dynasty (Keel 1995: 242, § 642). One of the Beth-Shean level IX scar¬ 
abs (No. 4) displays the name in longitudinal setting with nb at the end, pos¬ 
sibly meaning “Amun-Re Lord”. The base is broken, and it is possible that 
the name was flanked by nb signs. Both forms (with one or two nb signs) 
are found on 18 th Dynasty scarabs and design amulets (Brunton and Engel- 
bach 1927: PL 26:19; Homung and Staehelin 1976: PI. 67:602-603; Save- 
Soderbergh and Troy 1991: Fig. 21; Pis. 9, 14, 15, 18:64/4:10, 185/233:4, 
185/292:2, 185/293:2, 185/293:4, 185/311:11, Q20:31). The second example 
(No. 34) displays the name in a vertical setting above a nb sign, probably 
meaning “Amun-Re Lord”. For 18 th Dynasty parallels see Save-Soderbergh 
and Troy 1991: PL 18:400/16:11; Ben-Arieh et al. 1993: Fig. 6; Teeter 2003: 
PL 21 :b. The name of the god is inscribed from left to right in the opposite 
direction to all known 18 th Dynasty examples, which display it from right to 
left. 

Thoeris (Nos. 11, 27) 

Depictions of this demon-like goddess are attested on Egyptian scarabs of the 
Middle Kingdom (Ben-Tor 2007: PL 19) as well as the 18 th Dynasty (Keel 
1995a: 217-18, §592). All 18 th Dynasty scarabs and design amulets display¬ 
ing Thoeris depict the goddess facing right (Homung and Staehelin 1976: 
PL 689, 690; Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: Fig. 24, PL 14:185/238:6; 
Keel 1997: 177, No. 215), unlike the Beth-Shean level IX scarabs which 
depict her facing left. The 18 th Dynasty date of the models used for the Beth- 
Shean level IX examples is indicated by the form of the goddess as well as 
by the scarabs’ back types. 

Ptah with 'nh and c/d (No.l) 

One of the Beth-Shean level IX group scarabs depicts the god Ptah stand¬ 
ing facing left holding his customary w3s scepter, with 'nh and cjd signs in 
front of him. The figure of Ptah is commonly found on Egyptian scarabs of 
the New Kingdom, which depict the god with various associated motifs but 
always standing and holding the w3s scepter (Keel 1989). Unlike the Beth- 
Shean level IX scarab, almost all known examples depicting the figure of the 
god show him facing right (Keel 1989). Most New Kingdom scarabs depict¬ 
ing the image of Ptah date from the 19 th Dynasty (Keel 1989; 1995a: 214, 
§581), but 18 th Dynasty examples are clearly attested (e.g. Keel 1989: Figs. 
30-31, 37-38, 48-49, 64). The particular design on the Beth-Shean level IX 
group scarab is uncommon, but it occurs also on a rectangular plaque show¬ 
ing the throne name of Amenhotep III on the other side (Keel 1989: 294-95, 
Fig. 49). The 18 th Dynasty date of the Beth-Shean level IX scarab is also 
indicated by the fact that it comes from level IX at Beth-Shean. 
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Inscription imn-htp (No. 18) 

The base of this scarab most probably displays the birth name of King 
Amenhotep I of the early 18 th Dynasty, suggesting that the prototype after 
which the scarab was modeled was a royal-name scarab of this king. 18 This 
is indicated by the back type of the scarab, which is typical of scarabs of 
the early 18 th Dynasty (Homung and Staehelin 1976: Pis. 20-22: 200, 206, 
207, 219, 221, 223, 233), and by the fact that all royal-name scarabs bearing 
the birth name of this king display his name on the entire base surface with 
no cartouche or decoration (Homung and Staehelin 1976: PI. 20:209, 210, 
Save-Soderbergh and Troy 1991: Fig. 22, Pis. 10, 16: 185/14: ID, 185/450:3; 
Petrie 1917: PI. 24: passim). The scarab displays the inscription from left to 
right, while 18 th Dynasty Egyptian scarabs display it from right to left. 

Anubis as a reclining jackal with 'nh or nfr (No. 29) 

Anubis as a reclining jackal is depicted on scarabs of the New Kingdom 
mainly as guardian of the Theban necropolis (Homung and Staehelin 1976: 
93; Matouk 1977: 382: nos. 489-95; Ben-Tor 1989: 74, no. 14). An exam¬ 
ple depicting him with 'nh is kn own from Saqqara (Homung and Staehelin 
1976: 93, n. 30). The Beth-Shean level IX scarab depicts Anubis facing left, 
in contrast to all other examples, which depict him facing right. 

Kneeling fecundity figure (h py) holding a hs vase (No. 33) 

Fecundity figures occur on scarabs of the late Middle Kingdom (Ben-Tor 
2007: 34, and PL 19:30-34) and from the New Kingdom through the Late 
Period (Homung and Staehelin 1976: 97-98). A securely dated 18 lh Dynasty 
example depicting a kneeling fecundity figure holding a hs vase was found 
in a foundation deposit of Queen Hatshepsut’s temple at Deir el Bahri (Hayes 
1959: Fig. 48; Roehrig 2005: 143-43, cat. 75m). An exact parallel to the 
Beth-Shean level IX item could not be found. The fecundity figure on the 
Beth-Shean level IX scarab faces left, in contrast to all other examples, 
which depict it facing right. 19 


Discussion 

Unlike the large-scale local manufacture of scarabs in the Middle Bronze 
Age which produced thousands of items, the number of scarabs displaying 
characteristics of the Beth-Shean level IX group suggests small-scale pro¬ 
duction, most probably carried out in a single workshop. As noted above, the 
number of examples found at Beth-Shean compared with other sites suggests 


18 This does not imply an early 18 th Dynasty date for the Beth-Shean IX replica, which most 
likely does not predate the reign of Tuthmosis III (below). 

19 The only exception is a sealing from Uronarti (Reisner 1955: Fig. 16:425; Ben-Tor 2007: 
PI. 19:30), which, like the Beth-Shean level IX scarab, is a mirror image of an original 
scarab that displayed the design facing right. 
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Beth-Shean as the most likely place of manufacture of this group. This is 
supported by evidence for silicate industry at Beth-Shean, which produced 
hundreds of beads and pendants that constitute the largest corpus of silicate 
artifacts from Late Bronze Age Palestine (McGovern et al. 1993: 3; James 
and McGovern 1993: 126). Moreover, more Egyptian-style pendants have 
been found at Beth-Shean than at any other Late Bronze site in Palestine 
(James and McGovern 1993: 128). Although silicate manufacture at the site 
was dealt with mainly in association with levels VIII-VII (McGovern et al. 
1993: 3-5; James and McGovern 1993: 125- 35) there is clear evidence for 
local silicate industry prior to level VIII (McGovern et al. 1993: 5-6; James 
and McGovern 1993: 128). 

The impact of the Egyptian presence on the silicate industry at Beth-Shean 
was demonstrated by analysis of the items found at the site in comparison to 
local silica products outside the Egyptian sphere (McGovern et al. 1993: 3). 
This analysis has further shown that local manufacture was limited to small 
objects such as beads and pendants. On the other hand, larger artifacts such 
as glass and faience vessels were imported from Egypt (McGovern et al. 
1993: 8-9). The quantity of faience pendants at Beth-Shean, although larger 
than at any other Palestinian sites, is still well below that of any Egyptian 
New Kingdom site. Moreover, as most items were found in temple context 
rather than burial or residential contexts, it was suggested that they were 
luxury items, afforded mainly by the temple and only rarely by individuals 
(James and McGovern 1993: 129-30). It should be noted that most scarabs 
from Late Bronze contexts at the site also come from temple-area contexts 
(Weinstein 1993: 225). Considering the temple context of most Egyptian- 
related items, it was suggested that the local silicate industry of Egyptian- 
related types in levels VIII-VII was associated with the temple cult (James 
and McGovern 1993: 129). This industry almost certainly started already in 
association with the cult compound of level IX, where a large number of cult 
objects were found, many of them reflecting the intensive Egyptian presence 
at the site (Mazar 1993: 216). It should also be noted that Egyptian-related 
types of pendants from level IX, were found in the area beneath the level 
VIII temple (James and McGovern 1993: 128). 

The cult objects found in the temple area of levels VIII-VII argue for 
a combined Egyptian-Canaanite cult at Beth-Shean (James and McGovern 
1993: 129), for which there is also evidence in the cult compound of level IX 
(Mazar 1993: 216). The local production of Egyptian-style small silica arti¬ 
facts also argues for Egyptian-Canaanite technological cooperation, which 
would have been facilitated by an already established Palestinian silicate 
industry (McGovern et al. 1993: 9; James and McGovern 1993: 129). Analy¬ 
sis of the products of the Beth-Shean local silicate workshop shows adapta¬ 
tion of traditional Egyptian glazing techniques (James and McGovern 1993: 
161 -62), which further support the Egyptian impact on the local industry, and 
the Egyptian/Canaanite sharing of technological expertise. It was therefore 
concluded that “Once Egyptians were resident at the site and a syncretis- 
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tic Egyptian and Palestinian cult had emerged, it would be expected that 
full advantage would be taken of any technological skills, whether Egyptian 
or Palestinian, to produce objects reflecting the two cultures” (James and 
McGovern 1993: 162). 20 

The remains of the silicate workshop at the site indicate that it was rather 
simple. It required no more than a furnace capable of achieving the same 
temperature required for the local pottery industry, and raw materials mostly 
available locally (James and McGovern 1993: 162). It was suggested that 
molds could be made by pressing an already existing pendant (James and 
McGovern 1993: 162), just as in the case of the level IX scarabs. 21 The 
majority of Egyptian-related types represented at Beth-Shean belong to a 
group restricted to the northern Palestinian coast and the Jezreel, while a 
different group characterized southern Palestine. 22 This pattern was already 
established in the 18 th Dynasty, and most probably reflects the preferences 
of incoming Egyptians (James and McGovern 1993: 129) 23 as well as the 
Egyptian control of this industry (McGovern et al. 1993: 23). 

Considering the evidence presented above, it is reasonable to suggest that 
local silicate production of Egyptian-type small objects at Beth-Shean began 
sometime after the site had become an Egyptian stronghold following the 
conquest of Tuthmosis III. Precise dating of the early workshop within the 
18 th Dynasty is not feasible on the basis of the contexts in which the scar¬ 
abs were found. 24 As in the case of the pendants from levels VIII-VII, the 
workshop that produced the Beth-Shean level IX group was most probably 
associated with the local temple cult, and it was under Egyptian control. 
The early phase of manufacture of Egyptian-style small objects in level IX 
produced scarabs. The second phase in levels VIII-VII produced Egyptian- 
style pendants and amulets of different types. This distinction may reflect 
the type of imported Egyptian pendants available at Beth-Shean during these 
periods. The relatively small-scale production of the Beth-Shean level IX 
silicate industry in comparison with that of levels VIII-VII probably reflects 
the initial phase of Egyptian-style local industry, which grew significantly in 
the Ramesside period, when the Egyptian hold in the Levant has intensified. 
The clear 18 th Dyansty characteristics of most scarabs attested in the Beth- 
Shean level IX group argue against the continuing production of this type of 


20 See also McGovern 1993: 5. 

21 The same technique is attested also in the glass industry at el-Amama (McGovern et al. 
1993: 11). 

22 It is interesting to note that 13 of the 21 provenanced Beth-Shean level IX scarabs come 
from sites north of the Cannel range, unlike the majority of New Kingdom scarabs in 
Palestine, which were found south of this line. 

23 It was noted that approximately half to two-thirds of the New Kingdom Egyptian pen¬ 
dant types found at el-Amarna are also documented in Late Bronze Palestine (James and 
McGovern 1993: 129). 

For a recent discussion and reassessment of level IX at Beth Shean see Mullins 2002: 
76-119. 
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scarabs in the Ramesside period (levels VIII-VII), 25 and the items found in 
these levels are most probably heirlooms from level IX. 
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The Egyptian Pottery of the Second 
Intermediate Period from Northern Sinai 
and its Chronological Significance 

Manfred Bietak and Karin Kopetzky 


It was in the 1970s and early 80s that Eliezer Oren took the chance to inves¬ 
tigate the Northern Sinai with an archaeological survey, including trial exca¬ 
vations. The material he retrieved was summarily published in his important 
article The “Kingdom of Sharuhen ” and the Hyksos Kingdom} This mate¬ 
rial gives an interesting view on the land route from Egypt to Palestine via 
the Northern Sinai and on its periods of use. 

The published corpus of retrieved objects contains selected Egyptian ves¬ 
sels from the Middle and the New Kingdom. 1 2 In his M.A. thesis, Amnon 
Gat, one of E. Oren’s students, 3 presented more Egyptian pottery from this 
survey. This material and the one published by Eliezer Oren are the basis for 
the following comments on the Egyptian pottery found in the Northern Sinai. 

The corpus originates from two major historical phases: the Middle King¬ 
dom (Fig. 1) and the New Kingdom (Fig. 7). The material from the latter can 
be dated mainly from the early part of the 18 th Dynasty. By looking at the 
complete corpus found in the MB II period at the Northern Sinai route it is 
obvious that the Egyptian material forms only a minor part of the collected 
pottery. 


The Middle Kingdom 

A very small group of pottery from the Middle Kingdom corpus found in the 
Northern Sinai Survey was produced of Nile clay. 


Cooking pots 

The typical Egyptian cooking pots were made of a very sandy Nile clay 
(Vienna System VS: Nile E) (Figs. 2:1, 2). In the Middle Kingdom these 


1 E. Oren, The “Kingdom of Sharuhen” and the Hyksos Kingdom, in: The Hyksos; New 
Historical and Archaeological Perspectives (ed. E. Oren; Philadelphia, 1997), 253-283. 

2 Ibid., 276, Fig. 8.24. 

3 A. Gat, Northern Sinai during the MB2 Age, Middle Kingdom - Second Intermediate 
Period (M.A. thesis, Tel Aviv University, 1997). We thank E. Oren for the use of part of 
this material for our article. 
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globular pots with their rounded bases and wide openings were handmade 
and had their rims finished on a tumable device, thus often creating a shal¬ 
low bend at the shoulder of the vessel where the rim was attached. Their rims 
were either folded to the outside (Figs. 2:2, 4) or in some cases to the inside, 
where the potter created by putting some pressure on the rim a sort of an outer 
lip (Figs. 2:1, 3). In many cases these cooking vessels were whitewashed on 
the outside, either completely or at the rim. In the course of time their body 
shape seems to develop from an ovoid body (Fig. 2:4) in the Middle King¬ 
dom towards a squat one in the New Kingdom (Fig. 9:6). Their rims change 
from being open and nearly as wide as their maximum diameter towards a 
narrower opening. These pots were also thrown on the wheel from the mid¬ 
dle of the 13 th Dynasty onwards. In the Flyksos period the production on the 
wheel remained their main manufacturing technique. Besides Tell el-Dab'a 
these cooking pots were found all over Egypt from Dahshur, 4 Illahun, 5 Qasr 
el-Sagha 6 down to Abydos 7 and further south to Nubia. 8 Fragments are also 
reported from Serabit el-Khadim on the Sinai. 9 The big bulk of the Egyptian 
material retrieved from the survey belongs to the group of Marl clays. 


Marl A jars 

One ofthe jars picked up during the survey seems to be ajar of Upper Egyp¬ 
tian origin (Fig. 3:1). 10 These wheel-thrown jars were normally produced 
in Marl A2 fabric. 11 Their rims and ovoid to globular bodies are well bur¬ 
nished, thus imitating stone vessels made of calcite containing ointments. 12 
Until now the best parallels have been found outside of Egypt in Kerma in 
Nubia. There they appear in burials dated from the early 12 th until the early 
13 th Dynasty. 13 J. Bourriau mentions that similar vessels are known also from 


4 S. J. Allen, Dahshur 1990-1995, BCE 21 (2000), Fig. 4:12. 

J. Bourriau and S. Quirke, The late Middle Kingdom ceramic repertoire in words and 
objects, in: S. Quirke (ed.), Lahun Studies (Reigate 1988), 67, Fig. 5:4. 

(1 Do. Arnold. Die Keramik, in: D. and Do. Arnold, Der Tempel von Qasr el-Sagha (AV 27), 
(Mainz, 1979), 37, Abb. 22:3, 4. 

7 J. Wegner, The Mortuary Temple of Senwosret III at Abydos (New Flaven, 2007), 262, 
Fig. 112:74, 75. 

8 S. T. Smith, Askut in Nubia (London and New York, 1995), 61, Fig. 3.7:G. 

9 J. Bourriau, Observations on the pottery from Serabit el-Khadim (Zone Sud): CRIPEL 18 
(1996) 26. 

10 E. Oren, The “Kingdom of Sharuhen” and the Hyksos Kingdom, Fig. 8.24:9. Unfortu¬ 
nately no fabric classification is given. 

11 J. Bourriau, Egyptian Pottery Found in Kerma Ancien, Kerma Moyen and Kerma Clas- 
sique Graves at Kerma, in: T. Kendall (ed.), Nubian Studies 1998. Proceedings of the 9 lh 
Conference of the International Society of Nubian Studies, August 21-26, 1998, (Boston, 
2004), 6. 

12 J. Bourriau, Nubian Studies, 7. 

13 J. Bourriau, Nubian Studies, 6, Fig. 5:2; 7, Fig. 6:3, Figs. 7:1,2; 8, Fig. 8:4; 9, Fig. 1. 
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el-Kab, 14 Beni Hassan, Kamak-North. 15 Edfu 16 and Kom el-Hisn. 17 Some 
examples of this type though with a slightly different rim have been found 
at 'Ezbet Rushdi 18 in settlement layers dated approximately to the period of 
Amenemhet II. 19 One example comes from Elephantine, where it was found 
below Phase (Bauschicht) 13. 20 It is dated by T. Rzeuska into the late 12 th 
and early 13 th Dynasty. 21 Another parallel was found by the British Museum 
excavations at Sidon above a warrior burial of the early MB IIA and is for the 
time being attributed to level 2. 22 

By looking for better dated parallels, besides the finds from the Nubian 
burials, 23 it seems that these jars are to be found more frequently in the first 
half than in the second half of the 12 th Dynasty - a date that is also suggested 
for the Sinai jar, since no fragments of these vessels were found in Tell el- 
Dab'a after Str. e at 'Ezbet Rushdi. 

It is Middle Kingdom Marl C vessels which form the bulk of the Egyptian 
pottery salvaged during the Survey. 


Large ovoid jars with corrugated necks 

Several rim fragments and one complete example of large ovoid jars with 
corrugated necks made of Marl C fabric, were picked up during the survey 
(Figs. 4:2-5). In Egypt these vessels appear for the first time in the first half 
of the 12 th Dynasty, where their body shape is nearly globular. One nearly 
complete example and several rim fragments are known from Str.e (Ph. L) 
in 'Ezbet Rushdi. 24 Into the above mentioned time frame fall also jars from 


14 J. Bourriau, Umm el-Ga 'ab. Pottery from the Nile Valley before the Arab Conquest (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1981), 68, Fig. 124. 

15 J. Bourriau mentions in Umm el-Ga 'ab, 68 that such vessels were also found in Kamak 
North and refers to H. Jacquet-Gordon, A deposit of Middle Kingdom pottery from Kar- 
nak North, BCE 4 (1979), 30, where Jacquet-Gordon writes that the pottery dates not later 
than the mid 12 th Dynasty. 

16 K. Michalowski and C. Deroches-Noblecourt, Tell el-Edfou 1939. Fouilles franco-polo¬ 
naises III. 1950, 258, Fig. 145. 

17 A. Hamada and Sh. Farid, Excavations at Kom el Hisn. Season 1945: ASAE 46 (1947), 
PL LIII: 19. 

18 E. Czerny, Zur Keramik von 'Ezbet Rushdi (Stand Mai 1997): E&L 8 (1998), Fig. 18. 

19 M. Bietak et al, Ausgrabungen in dem Palastbezirk von Auaris. Vorbericht Tell el- 
Dab'a/'Ezbet Helmi 1993-2000: E&L 11 (2001) 31, Fig. 2. 

20 C. von Pilgrim, Elephantine XVIII. Untersuchungen in der Stadt des Mittleren Reiches 
und der Zweiten Zwischenzeit (AV 91) (Mainz, 1996), 361, Abb. 161:a. 

21 T. Rzeuska, Zur Keramik des Mittleren Reiches: MDAIK 55 (1999) 203. 

22 I. Forstner-Mtiller and K. Kopetzky, An Upper Egyptian Import at Sidon: AHL 24 (2006) 
61, Fig. 1. 

23 One has to keep in mind that the later pieces come from Kerma Moyen VI, which covers 
quite a long time span, according to J. Bourriau from the middle of the 12 th until the early 
13 th Dynasty. 

24 E. Czerny, Egyptian Pottery from Tell el-Dab'a as a Contex for Early MB IIA Painted 
Ware, in: M. Bietak (ed.), The Middle Bronze Age in the Levant. Proceedings of an 
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Elephantine Phases (Bauschichten) 14-15 (Fig. 4:1) 25 and “below Phase 
(Bauschicht)” 13. 26 In the second half of the 12 th Dynasty the body shapes 
of these jars change to become more oblong and egg-shaped. 27 Before the 
middle of the 13 th Dynasty the corrugation of the neck of these jars has its 
first groove about 1 cm below the rim, while later examples have a larger 
distance between the rim and the first groove and a more careless way of pro¬ 
duction. 28 All pieces from the Sinai survey fall into the earlier group. While 
the bodies of these jars are handmade their rims are attached on a tumable 
device. Do. Arnold suggested that the material of these jars comes from the 
Memphite-Fayoum region. 29 These vessels appear all over Egypt, in Nubia 
down to Kerma, 30 Central Sinai 31 and as far north as Sidon on the Lebanese 
coast. 32 Dated examples come from the princess galleries of Senwosret III in 
Dahshur 33 and fall therefore into the period of Senwosret III and his succes¬ 
sor Amenemhet III. 34 At Tell el-Dab'a this type exists from stratum b (Phase 
I) at 'Ezbet Rushdi until the middle of the 13 th Dynasty (Ph. El - G: 1 -3) 
(Figs. 4:6-9). 


Marl C-l zirs 

The largest group of Middle Kingdom vessels found during the survey were 
the so-called zirs (Figs. 5 and 6). 

These large vessels made of Marl C fabric were used for all different 
kind of storage. In the Northern Sinai they functioned most likely as water 
containers to supply the caravans at their routes with water. A similar func¬ 
tion had zirs found in large quantities in the Western Desert half way along 
the Theban road to the Kharga oasis in Abu Ziyar, 35 northwest of Abu Simbel 


International Conference on MB IIA Ceramic Material, Vienna, 24 ,ll -26"' January 2001, 
CChEM 3 (2002) 142, Fig. 26. 

25 C. von Pilgrim, Elephantine XVIII, 359, Abb. 160:j. 

26 C. von Pilgrim, ElephantineXVIII, 361, Abb. 161 :c. 

~ 7 B. Bader, Tell el Dab'a XIII. Typologie und Chronologie der Mergel C-Ton Keramik. 
Materialien zum Binnenhandel des Mittleren Reiches und der Zweiten Zwischenzeit, 
[UZK 19] ( Wien 2001), Figs. 27-32. 

28 Ibid., Figs. 323, 35-38 

29 Do. Arnold, Agyptische Mergeltone („Wiistentone“) und die Herkunft einer Mergelton- 
ware des Mittleren Reiches aus der Gegend von Memphis, in: Do. Arnold (ed.), Studien 
zur altagyptischen Keramik (Mainz, 1981), 169-170. 

30 J. Bourriau, Nubian Studies 8, Fig. 8. 

31 J. Bourriau, CRIPEL 18 (1996), 22, Fig. 10; 27, Fig. 4:11, 12. 

32 C. Doumet-Serhal, I. Forstner- Muller and K. Kopetzky, Egyptian Pottery of the late 12 th 
and early 13 th Dynasty from Sidon: AHL 24 (2006) 53, Fig. 3. 

33 J. DeMorgan, Fouilles a Dahchour 1894, 74, Fig. 164. 

' 4 D. Arnold, The Pyramid Complex of Senwosret III. at Dahshur. Architectual Studies 
[MMA Egyptian Expedition Vol. XXVI] (New York, 2002), 68-74. 

35 J. C. Darnell, Abu Ziyar and Tundaba, http://www.yale.edu/egyptology/ae_tundaba.htm, 
Fig. 4. 
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in Gebel el-Asr 36 and at the shore of the Red Sea. 37 All examples date to the 
Middle Kingdom. 

In Egypt zirs are found from the very early 12 th Dynasty way into the 
18 th Dynasty. At Tell el-Dab'a the pottery material covers nearly the whole 
range of time and gave therefore the possibility to establish a typological 
series of these large storage vessels. 38 Taking the fragmentary material from 
the Sinai into consideration, we shall concentrate on the rim typology of 
those vessels. 39 

In the early Middle Kingdom the rims were rolled to the outside, while 
their orientation follows that of the vessel wall drawn inwards (Fig. 5:3). 
Some of the rims from Sinai fall into this group (Figs. 5:1, 2). The same type 
with a rolled rim but nearly vertical profile belongs to another type (Figs. 6:1- 
3), which was developed during the 12 th Dynasty. In Egypt this type is found 
in the “south wall deposit 1” at Lisht, 40 which is dated by Do. Arnold into the 
later reign of Senwosret I, in Tell el-Dab'a from Phase L in 'Ezbet Rushdi 
until Phase FI (Fig. 6:4) 41 and in Elephantine in Phase (Bauschicht) 13. 42 The 
third rim type that was picked up during the survey (Figs. 6:5, 6) exists in 
Egypt from the middle of the 12 th until the middle of the 13 th Dynasty. Dated 
parallels were discovered in the tomb of Queen Weret, mother of Senwosret 
III 43 and in complex 6 at Dahshur, 44 in Tell el-Dab'a (Fig. 6:7) from Phase I 
(stratum b in 'Ezbet Rushdi) 45 until Phase F. In Qasr es-Sagha one fragment 
was found in the construction debris of the temple, 46 which is dated by Do. 
Arnold into the period between Senwosret II. and the beginning of the reign 
of Amenemhet III. Fragments appeared in Mirgissa 47 in Nubia, but also along 
the Levantine coast in Sidon. 48 There even a complete zir of this type was 


36 R. Engelbach, The Quarries of the Western Nubian Desert: ASAE 33 (1933), 67, Fig. 1. 
See also: Ian Shaw et al., Survey and excavation at the Gebel al-Asr gneiss and quarz quar¬ 
ries in Lower Nubia (1997-2000): Antiquity 75 (2001), Fig. 4. 

37 R. Fattovich et al., Joint Archaeological Expedition at Mersa/Wadi Gawasis (Red Sea, 
Egypt) of the University of Naples ,,1’Orientale” (Naples, Italy), Instituto Italiano per 
l Africa e l Oriente (Rome, Italy) and Boston University (Boston, USA) - 2005-2006 Field 
Season, http://www.archaeogate.org/egittologia/article.php7idM41, Fig. 16. 

38 B. Bader, Tell el Dab 'a XIII , 157, Fig. 43. 

39 C. Doumet-Serhal, I. Forstner- Muller and K. Kopetzky: AHL 24 (2006) 55, Fig. 6. 

40 Do. Arnold, Pottery, in: D. Arnold, The Pyramid of Senwosret /., The South Cemeteries of 
Lischt Vol. I (New York, 1988), 114, Fig. 59:3, 4.' 

41 E. Czerny: E&L 8 (1998) 45, Fig. 19:b. 

42 C. von Pilgrim, ElephantineXVIII, 343, Fig. 152:g. 

43 S. J. Allen, Queens’ Ware: Royal Funerary Pottery in the Middle Kingdom: OLA 82 
(1998), Fig. 3:9. 

44 Do. Arnold, Keramikbearbeitung in Dahschur 1976-1981: MDAIK 38 (1982) 32, 
Abb. 8:5, 7. 

45 E. Czerny, personal communication. 

46 Do. Arnold, Der Tempel von Qasr es-Sagha, 31, Abb. 18:5. 

47 A. Villa, Un depot de textes d’envoutement au Moyen Empire: Journal des Savants 153 
(1963) 153, Fig. 13:14. 

C. Doumet-Serhal, I. Forstner- Muller and K. Kopetzky: AHL 24 (2006) 55, Fig. 5. 
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uncovered reused as a burial container. 49 All the bases of these vessels (Figs. 
5:4-6) retrieved during the survey, belong to these three rim types and there¬ 
fore appear in the same time span. 

Looking at the Middle Kingdom material one sees clearly that it consists 
only of containers, which might have been used for transport or as storage 
facilities. 

According to A. Gat most of the zir fragments have been found south of 
Lake Bardawil. This is about the distance a donkey could go from the edge of 
the Nile valley without water still carrying an average load of about 60 kg. 50 
It seems that the administration of the Middle Kingdom supplied these sta¬ 
tions with fresh water. With the collapse of the Middle Kingdom the trade 
over this land route broke down as well. It regained its function only when 
the New Kingdom and its renewed state-run logistics took over again. After 
the breakdown of the Middle Kingdom the rulers of the eastern Delta relied 
solely on the maritime trade with the Levant. 

The capacity of the zirs changed during the course of time. While the ear¬ 
lier examples of type 1 and 2 were produced for about 60 l 51 , the zirs of the 
second half of the 12 th Dynasty (type 3) were only able to take about 40 l. 52 
Empty these zirs weigh about 10 to 15 kg. So by reducing the size it was 
now possible that one man alone was able to move also a filled specimen of 
these vessels. 

It seems that in the second half of the 12 th Dynasty the Marl C jars with 
corrugated necks partly replaced the water-filled animal skins. They were 
found mainly with the zirs along the North Sinai route, while no comparable 
vessel type was found for the first half of the Middle Kingdom. 

The Egyptian type of cooking pot is highly outnumbered by the large 
amount of the Middle Bronze Age hand-made flat-bottomed cooking pots 
found in the North Sinai survey. 53 The bulk of the retrieved material has 
a MB cultural background. It is therefore most likely that the people who 
actually ran the trade between Egypt and southern Palestine in the Middle 
Kingdom, were most likely not Egyptians but carriers of the MB IIA-Culture 


49 B. Bader, The Egyptian Jars from Sidon in their Egyptian Context: AHL 18 (2003) 34, 
Fig. 4. The date Bader gives needed to be corrected. Neither the Egyptian parallels (men¬ 
tioned above) nor the Levantine painted pottery found together with the zir allow such a 
broad time frame. This zir falls into period between Senwosret II/III and Amenemhet III. 

50 Ancient Egyptian toll documents from the 2 nd century CE give detailed information about 
the transport of goods from the Fayum oasis towards the Nile valley and the Oasis. As an 
average weight a donkey transported 3 artabes of weight. One artabe measures between 23 
to 301. A donkey covers an average distance of about 60 km per day. See additional data 
in: W. Habermann: Statistische Datenanalyse an den Zolldokumenten des Arsinoites aus 
romischer Zeit II: Miinstersche Beitrage zur antiken Handelsgeschichte 9 (1990) 50-94. 

51 B. Bader, Tell el Dab'a XIII, 155-161, Figs. 43-44. 

52 An exception is a zir of this type from Sidon, which has a much larger capacity. See 
B. Bader, I. Forstner-Miiller, K. Kopetzky and & C. Doumet-Serhal, An Egyptian Jar from 
Sidon in its Egyptian Context. Some fresh Evidence: AHL 29 (2009) 79-83. 

See: E. Oren, The “Kingdom of Sharuhen" and the Hyksos Kingdom, Fig. 8.23:3-13. 
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- a picture that is also supported by the paintings found in the tombs of the 
Middle Kingdom 54 and the archaeological evidence of Tell el-Dab'a in the 
Phases H-G:l-3. 


The New Kingdom 

From the middle of the 13 th Dynasty onwards there seems to be a gap in the 
trade between Egypt and the Levant via the Northern Sinai, as no Egyp¬ 
tian pottery of this period was found along the Florus Road. Only with the 
very end of the Flyksos period or with the beginning of the New Kingdom 
the overland route along, what is later called the via maris, gained back its 
importance. 

While in the Middle Kingdom the Egyptian pottery consisted only of con¬ 
tainers the material from the New Kingdom, though still having its main 
focus on closed vessels, contains also some open shapes. 

Although cups with flat bases made of Nile B-2 fabric are characteristic 
for the late Flyksos period, they continued to be produced in the Eastern Nile 
Delta into the time of Tuthmosis III. While the Flyksos examples have fre¬ 
quently a red washed rim, the New Kingdom cups are often red washed all 
over. What is typical for the New Kingdom cups is that their bases were cut 
from the rotating wheel with a string, thus leaving concentric circles at the 
bottom and a slightly concave base (Figs. 8:4, 5). 55 Furthermore their lower 
body was scraped on the turning wheel leaving horizontal marks (Fig. 8:3), 
while the Flyksos examples were trimmed with a tool after being cut from 
the standing wheel. In the early New Kingdom the fabric changed towards a 
version of the Nile B clay with more sand, lots of dung inclusions and some¬ 
times even ashes. The Sinai examples (Figs. 8:1-3) may have New Kingdom 
features, but without autopsy of the fabric it is difficult to rule out a date 
of the late Flyksos Period. Most of the material was collected in the region 
north-east of modem Qantara near the area of Tell Flebwa (Fig. 7), with high 
probability of being the remains of the ancient Egyptian frontier fortress of 
Zaru. 56 This site shows an occupation from the late Middle Kingdom until 
the 18 th and 19 th Dynasty and even in the Late Period. It is an area where 
during the early New Kingdom most likely several activities took place. One 
was the founding of Zaru, the frontier fortification. It seems as if Egypt was 
again responsible for the security of the si-Hr, the ancient highway to the 


54 See the famous tomb of Chnumhotep II in Beni Hassan. 

55 We would like to thank our colleagues B. Bader, D. A. Aston and P. Fuscaldo for allowing 
us to us their unpublished material. 

56 M. Abd El-Maksoud, Tell Heboua (1981-1991), Enquete archeologique sur la Deuxieme 
Periode Intermediate et le Nouvel Empire a l’extremite orientale du Delta (Paris, 1998), 
168, Fig. 1:1a, 1; Id,9. 
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north. Besides Tell el-Dab'a, Tell el-Maskhuta, 57 Tell el-Yahudiyeh 58 and Tell 
Hebwa, these cups have also been found at Tell el-'Ajjul. 59 They belong to 
a hybrid group of pottery combining Near Eastern and Egyptian features 
which were developed in the eastern Delta during the Hyksos Period and 
continued there till the early Thutmosid Period in an unbroken tradition. 60 
This makes the dating of these wares without fabric examination difficult. 

A vessel type which existed already during the Hyksos period is a large 
carinated dish with a modelled rim and a flat or a ring base. While the earlier 
types show a low carination, the examples of the very end of that period are 
equipped with a high carination that lasts into the New Kingdom (Fig. 8:6) 
and became even more accentuated during this time (Fig. 8:7). Typical is a 
red wash inside or all over the body (Fig. 8:8, 9). 

It is well known that during the late 18 th and in the 19 th and 20 th Dynas¬ 
ties the Way of Horus was one of the main routes for the Egyptian army and 
merchants to travel north. From these periods come two bowls that were 
found during the survey and depicted in E. Oren’s article. One is an open 
red washed platter, probably made of Nile C fabric with an external ledge 
(Fig. 9:1). These bowls are known from Malqata (Fig. 9:2) 61 and were in use 
until the Ramesside period. 62 Into this last period falls most likely a rim frag¬ 
ment retrieved during the survey (Fig. 9:3) which belongs to a large bowl 
with a carination and a round base (Fig. 9:4). 63 

In Egypt cooking pots with external folded rims existed as early as the first 
half of the 12 th Dynasty (see above). Back then they were produced of Nile 
E fabric and white washed outside. In this early period their barrel-shaped 
bodies were handmade with the rims attached on a tumable device. During 
the span of time they change to a globular and even squeezed globular shape 
in the later Hyksos Period and the early New Kingdom (Fig. 9:6). Then they 
are produced either in Nile E or even more common in Nile B fabric and are 
often thrown on the wheel. The piece from the Sinai survey (Fig. 9:5) fits 


57 C. A. Redmount, On an Egyptian/Asiatic Frontier: An Archaeological History of the Wadi 
Tumilat, vols. I-I (unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Univ. of Chicago, 1989), 816-820. 

58 W. M. F. Petrie, Hyksos and Israelite cities (London, 1906), PL XIID:24, first row, 3 rd ves¬ 
sel from left. 

59 W. M. F. Petrie, Ancient Gaza IV (London, 1934), PL XLVIIL24Z5. 

60 M. Bietak, "From where came the Hyksos come from and where did they go,” in: The 
Second Intermediate Period (13 th -17 th Dynasties): Current Research, Future Prospects 
(Proceedings of a Conference in the British Museum 2004), OLA, (Leuven, 2010). 

61 C. Hope, Pottery fi~om the New Kingdom: Three Studies. The XVIII th Dynasty pottery 
from Malkatta (Victoria, 1989), Fig. l:n. 

62 D. A. Aston, Die Keramik des Grabungsplatzes Q I. Corpus of Fabrics, Wares and Shapes, 
Teil 1, FoRa 1 (Mainz, 1998), 165. 

63 C. Hope, Pottery from the New Kingdom: Three Studies. Pottery of the Ramesside Period, 
Fig. 2:n. 
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into the later group of cooking pots with its globular body. Local imitations 
of these cooking pots where excavated at Ashkelon, Phase 10. 64 

A significant chronological development of these pots shows another 
piece (Fig. 9:7), where the rim is folded towards the outside and stands 
slightly upright. In Egypt these rims were never found before the beginning 
of the 18 th Dynasty and are typical for the cooking pots of the early New 
Kingdom (Fig. 9:8). Again, they are made of Nile B or E fabrics and often 
washed outside either with white or red colour. 

Amongst the jar fragments that were picked up are rims (Figs. 10:1,3,5,7) 
that appear for the first time during the later Flyksos phases at Tell el-Dab'a. 
Again they were produced at the site also during the early New Kingdom 
(Figs. 10:2,4,6,8). While everted rims with a slight kettle mouth (Fig. 10:9) 
do not appear before the early 18 th Dynasty (Fig. 10:10). The same is true for 
elongated folded and everted rims that were horizontally trimmed (Fig. 10:11). 
This kind of technical detail is typical for the early 18 th Dynasty (Fig. 10:12). 
Although jars with stepped rims appear already during the Flyksos Period, 65 
examples with a groove running along the trimmed part of the rim (Fig. 
11:1), however, do not exist before the early New Kingdom (Figs. 11:2,3). 
While during the late Second Intermediate Period the bodies of the jars were 
more or less bag-shaped, they change at the beginning of the New Kingdom 
towards a more ovoid and later an even biconical elongated shape. A larger 
rim fragment (Fig. 11:4) from the Sinai survey with its rim folded inwards 
indicates this ovoid body shape, which is also visible on a piece from Tell el- 
Dab'a found in an early New Kingdom offering pit (Fig. 11:5). 66 Nearly all 
jars of the early 18 th Dynasty in the north of Egypt were covered with a thin 
red wash complemented with a darker red in their rim and neck area. 

Ovoid white washed jars with elongated folded rims and nipple bases 
appear frequently at the very end of the Flyksos Period (Phase D:2), but are 
much more common during the early 18 th Dynasty (Figs. 11:6,7). They were 
made of a sandy, over-fired Nile B clay and have therefore a quite dense and 
metallic appearance. Their elongated and folded rims vary from a shorter 
and thicker version towards a finer and more delicate one with an internal 
grooving. Both examples appear side by side with their trimmed rims drawn 
slightly inwards. 

Storage jars with conical necks have their first appearance during the 
Flyksos period and last into the 18 th Dynasty (Fig. 12:5). They are a typical 
example for settlement pottery and appear in various sizes. Flere again an 
elongation of the body is visible during the span of time. Unfortunately the 
fragments from the Sinai survey (Figs. 12:3,4) are too small to allow a more 


64 M. Bietak et al., Synchronisation of Stratigraphies: Ashkelon and Tell el-Dab'a: E&L 18 
(2008) 58, Fig. 8:14,15. 

65 M. Bietak, Tell el-Dab'a F (Vienna, 1991), 265, Abb. 235:8. 

66 We thank V. Muller, who is studying this pit, for her permission to publish this piece. 
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precise dating. All of the Tell el-Dab'a examples are made of Nile B and 
have the upper part of the vessel covered with a red wash. Recently one large 
example was uncovered in Sidon, reused as a container for a child burial and 
dating into the late MB II period. 67 

In one case a small squat pot with an everted and horizontally trimmed 
rim was picked up (Fig. 12:1). Parallels for this type exist only in the New 
Kingdom levels of Tell el-Dab'a and were usually made of Marl F (Fig. 12:2). 
They show no signs of additional surface treatments. 

Especially dealing with Egyptian material that was found between Egypt 
and Palestine during the New Kingdom, one has to keep in mind that the 
local production of Egyptian shapes in Palestine during that period was quite 
common. At Tell el-'Ajjul only a small number of the retrieved Egyptian 
shapes were really imported to the site. Most of them were probably locally 
produced imitating Egyptian fabrics. Therefore one might expect, especially 
in the New Kingdom material, a certain amount of Egyptianising material 
amongst the Sinai Survey pottery. 

Finally it is evident that the Egyptian material from the Sinai survey, 
which has been published by E. Oren and A. Gat for the period of the Middle 
Bronze Age, covers the period from the first half of the 12 th Dynasty until 
the early or middle 13 th Dynasty and leaves afterwards a gap of occupation 
until the very end of the Elyksos Period or even more likely the beginning 
of the 18 th Dynasty. Therefore it appears that the land route over the Sinai 
was only used and possibly safe as long as Egypt guarded and provided it. 
Obviously it needed an administration backing logistics to run this trade, a 
tool that vanished with the collapse of the Middle Kingdom in the middle 
of the 13 th Dynasty. Afterwards the settlers of Tell el-Dab'a seemed to have 
shifted the main focus of their trade towards the sea, due to the possibility of 
importing much larger amounts of goods. Furthermore the political relation¬ 
ship between the kingdom of the 15 th Dynasty and the southern Palestinian 
city states is more than uncertain. Evidence for direct contact, most likely 
via the sea, between the Elyksos territories and southern Palestine is only 
available at Ashkelon. 68 The MB IIC city of Tell el-'Ajjul (especially Pal¬ 
ace I), which is so often claimed as being Sharuhen, 69 the famous besieged 
city of King Ahmose and the last retreat of the Elyksos, dates already into 
the 18 th Dynasty, according to Egyptian pottery 70 and White Slip I Ware 


67 C. Doumet-Serhal: AHL 17 { 2003) 13, Fig. 12. 

68 See for this: M. Bietak et al.: E&L 18 (2008) 49-60. 

69 See the more recent discussion with literature on the localisation of Sharuhen in 
J. K. Hoffmeier, James Weinstein’s ‘Egypt and the Middle Bronze IIC/Late Bronze IA 
Transition’: A Rejoinder: Levant 23 (1991) 117-24. The discussion on the location of 
Sharuhen seems far from being settled. 

70 K. Kopetzky, Chapter 18: Tell el-'Ajjul, in: M. A. S. Martin (ed.), Egyptian-Type Pottery 
in the Late Bronze Age Southern Levant, Contributions to the Chronology of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, Vienna, in press. 
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found in palace I. 71 In a foundation ditch of palace I a Base Ring I sherd was 
found. 72 Eliezer Oren in a famous article showed, that Base Ring Ware her¬ 
alds the Tuthmosid Period in the Levant. 73 This can be well endorsed by the 
excavations at Tell el-Dab'a, where neither White Slip I Ware nor Base Ring 
I Ware appears before the 18 th Dynasty after the conquest of Avaris. 74 Both 
wares thus far were not found before the Tuthmosid Period. One may con¬ 
clude therefore that the construction of Palace I (which is generally equated 
with the construction of City III) falls into the early 18 th Dynasty. This may 
have stimulated the renewal of the land route over the Sinai. The question is 
why the young 18 th Dynasty relied on the major land route again, after the 
Hyksos who resided in a harbour town preferred sea transport. Is it possible 
that the young 18 th Dynasty originating from Upper Egypt was principally 
a land power and suffered from a shortage of ships? Activities promoting 
a build-up of a seagoing navy are known only from the time of Tuthmosis 
III onwards with the dockyards at Peru-nefer 75 identified recently with Tell 
el-Dab'a/'Ezbet Elelmy. 76 Another explanation is that security demands the 
possession of the Elorus Road with its water stations in order to ward off a 
potential attack from the East. This would explain the activity on the Elorus 
Road in the Middle Kingdom, and it would also explain Egyptian activity 


71 C. J. Bergoffen, The Proto White Slip and White Slip I Pottery from Tell el-Ajjul, in: 
V. Karageorghis (ed.), The White Slip Ware of Late Bronze Age Cyprus, Proceedings of an 
International Conference organized by the A. L. Leventis Foundation, Nicosia, in Honour 
of Malcolm Wiener, Nicosia 29"'-30"' October 1998, Contribution to the Chronology of the 
Eastern Mediterranean vol. II, Vienna 2001, 153-155. 

72 R. S. Merrillees, Tell el-'Ajjul, Fine and imported Wares, in: J. R. Steward (ed.), Tell el- 
'Ajjul, The Middle Bronze Age Remains, SIMA 38 (Goteborg, 1974), 95-97. 

73 E. D. Oren,, Cypriot Imports in the Palestinian Late Bronze I Context, Opuscula Atheni- 
ensia 9 (1989), 143-145; see also idem, The Diffusion of Base-ring Pottery in the East 
Mediterranean - Contextual and Chronological Aspects, in: H. Astrom, The Chronology 
of Base-ring Ware and Bichrome Wheel-made Ware (Konferenser 54), Stockholm 2001, 
27ff. 

74 M. Bietak and I. Hein, The Context of White Slip Wares in the Stratigraphy of Tell el- 
Dab'a and some Conclusions on Aegean Chronology, in: The White Slip Ware of Late 
Bronze Age Cyprus, Proceedings of an International Conference organized by the A. L. 
Leventis Foundation, Nicosia, in Honour of Malcolm Wiener, Nicosia 29 ll, -30 lh October 
1998, ed. by V. Karageorghis = Contributions to the Chronology of the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean, ed. by Manfred Bietak and Hermann Hunger, vol. II (Vienna, 2001), 171-194. 

75 W. Spiegelberg, La ville de Prw-nfr dans le Delta: Revue de I’Egypte ancienne 1 (1927) 
215-217; G. Daressy, Les branches du Nil dans la XVIIIe dynastie: BSGE 16 (1928-29) 
225, 322-6; S. R. K. Glanville, Records of a Royal Dockyard of the Time of Tuthmosis 
III: Papyrus British Museum 10056L., ZAS 66 (1931), 105-121, PI. 1-8; ZAS 68 (1932) 
7-41; L. Habachi, Tell el-Dab'a I: Tell el-Dab'a and Qantir: The Site and its Connection 
with Avaris and Piramesse, UZK 2, Vienna; 9,106-7; M. Kamish. Problems of Toponymy 
with Special Reference to Memphis and Prw-nfr: Wepwawet 2 (1986), 32-36. 

76 M. Bietak, The Tuthmoside Stronghold Peru-nefer: Egyptian Archaeology 26 (Spring 
2005) 13-17; idem, Peru-nefer; The Principal New Kingdom Naval Base: Egyptian 
Archaeology 34 (2009) 15-17. 
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along the via maris during the reign of Tuthmosis III and afterwards, when 
Egypt was certainly in the possession of a seagoing navy, which met the 
demands for transport of troops and supplies. 
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Fig. 1: Distribution map of the Middle Kingdom pottery 
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Fig. 2: Cooking pots of the 12 th and early 13 th Dynasty 
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Fig. 3: Upper Egyptian Marl A jars of the Middle Kingdom 
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Fig. 4: Marl C jars with corrugated necks of the 12 th and early 13 th Dynasty 
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Fig. 6: Marl C zirs of the 12 th and early 13 lh Dynasty 
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Fig. 7: Distribution map of the latest 15 th or early 18 th Dynasty pottery 
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Fig. 8: Nile B pottery of the latest 15 th or early 18 th Dynasty 
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Fig. 9: Nile clay pottery of the New Kingdom 
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Fig. 10: Nile B jars of the latest 15 th Dynasty or/and 18 th Dynasty 
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Fig. 11: Nile B jars of the 18 th Dynasty 
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Fig. 12: Nile B pots of the latest 15 th or early 18 th Dynasty and Marl F pot of 
the 18 th Dynasty 






















Did Thutmose Ill’s Troops Encounter Megiddo X? 

Ruhama Bonfil 1 


The character of the relationship between Egypt and Canaan during the Mid¬ 
dle and Late Bronze Ages is one of the issues to which Prof. Eliezer Oren has 
devoted much attention. The direct involvement of Egypt in the geographical 
region of Canaan increased during the 18 th Dynasty, or more precisely during 
and after the reign of Thutmose III. 

The Egyptian regime established in Canaan during the reign of Thut¬ 
mose III, created significant changes in the political status of the city-states 
in the southern Levant, forming the basis of pharaonic hegemony during 
the 19 th and 20 th Dynasties (Bietak 1991:59-61; Liverani 2001:94-95; Wein¬ 
stein 1981). It differs from the Egyptian regime kn own previously, at the 
beginning of the 18 th Dynasty. The new regime, characterized by the divi¬ 
sion of Southern Canaan into several administrative centers with minimal 
military control. This new regime was designed to secure the loyalty of the 
Canaanite princes (for a discussion of the political organization of the city- 
states in this geographical area, see Bunimovitz 1989: 131-151). The princes 
fulfilled their obligations by paying tribute from their respective territories, 
and were also responsible for working the extensive holdings owned by the 
Egyptians, supplying them with produce and manpower (Ahituv 1978: 105; 
Na’aman 1981: 177-180; 1999: 34, 36; Weinstein 1981: 12, 15; Bunimovitz 
1989: 155-156; Liverani 2001: 95-96, 176-177). 

The historical sources concerning the famous battle of Thutmose III at 
Megiddo, emphasize the importance of Megiddo and its narrative as a City- 
state as providing possible definitions in the material culture, which resemble 
the effects of the new Egyptian policy. Is the accepted and known correlation 
between Megiddo IX and Thutmose III valid today? We must emphasize 
here that this assumption is not based on Egyptian finds found in Stratum IX 
assemblages, and should be reexamined. 

As a benchmark for many studies dealing with these periods, it is impor¬ 
tant to reexamine the stratigraphy established for Megiddo, particularly 
in view of the fact that many excavations utilize material published in the 
Megiddo reports as a basis for comparison. Various conclusions, particularly 
those concerning the nature of settlement in given periods, stem from com- 


i 


I am grateful to Daphna Ben-Tor and Anabel Zarzecky-Peleg for offering their advice and 
helpful remarks. 
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parisons of material culture, both architectural and ceramic, in consideration 
of historical data. 

In fact, Tel Megiddo was and presently remains a key site for reconstruct¬ 
ing the history and character of Canaanite settlement during the course of the 
Middle Bronze Age II and up to the end of the Late Bronze Age. ’ Megiddo’s 
importance stems from its long stratigraphic sequence, which includes most 
phases of the Bronze and Iron Ages, and from the fact that it is mentioned in 
historical sources. 

To our issue it is important to identify points of rupture in the stratigraphic 
sequence at Megiddo during the period beginning in MB II and the Late 
Bronze Age. The clearest and most significant one is that between the mate¬ 
rial culture known as MB IIB (Megiddo strata XII-X) and the one known as 
LB I (Stratum IX). Can we synchronize this change with the beginning of 
the 18 Dynasty in Egypt? In our opinion, the change at the beginning of LB 
I (Megiddo Stratum IX) probably does not correspond to the beginning of 
the 18 th Egyptian Dynasty, which corresponds to the period from Ahmose 
to Thutmose III. Thi s phase should be related to the life time of Megiddo 
X. It should be noted that the excavations of the Hyksos capital at Tell el- 
Daba'(Avaris) apparently produce an analogous picture, in which a signifi¬ 
cant change occurs in the course of the 18 th Dynasty, but not at its beginning 
(Bietak 1991: 57-58; Bietak et. al 2008: 52-59; Ben-Tor D. 2007: 157; Ben- 
Tor D. in press; Bonfil, R. Ilan, D. and Marcus E. in press) 

This discussion attempts to propose a new correlation between the mate¬ 
rial culture and the historical events. Defining the various architectural 
phases at Megiddo is difficult and includes lacunae, mainly because of 
the fact that the published plans of the various buildings are schematic in 
nature. It is therefore difficult to examine the relations between the various 
walls and, as has been often said, it is not possible to reconstruct the pottery 
assemblages found on most of the floors of the buildings (in fact, most of 
the vessels attributed to MB II and the beginning of LB, that were published 
in the final report, were found in tombs, and their dating is difficult. (Ken¬ 
yon 1969: 25-60; Kassis 1973: 5-22; Gonen 1987: 83-84; Ilan, Hallote and 
Cline 2000: 186). These problems also beset the proposals presented below. 
It appears that in the years ahead, analysis of the material culture (particu¬ 
larly pottery) of Megiddo must be based upon the results of the recent exca¬ 
vations at nearby sites. 2 What is presented here is, in effect, a by-product of 
analysis of the material originating in the excavations at Tell Qashish and Tel 
Yoqne'am (Ben-Tor, Bonfil and Zuckerman 2003; Ben-Tor, Ben-Ami and 
Livneh 2005J. Both sites are located west of the Jezreel Valley, and both pro- 


2 The results of renewed excavations by Tel Aviv University at Megiddo are too limited 
and do not provide a suitable basis for comparison with the other sites (see the chapters 
dealing with this in the final report of these excavations, Ilan, Franklin and Hallote 2000; 
Ilan, Hallote and Cline2000; Ussishkin 2000; Finkelstein and Ussishkin 2000: 591595; 
Franklin 2006; Gadot Y., Yasur-Landau A. and Ilan D. 2006). 
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vided a stratigraphic sequence similar to that encountered at Megiddo Strata 
XIII-VIIA, from MB IIA (the phase during which red-slipped and burnished 
ware appear - this phase appears at Yoqne' am and is absent at Qashish) up to 
the end of LB. Thus, the results of excavation at both these sites can contrib¬ 
ute to constructing the framework of the development of ceramics through 
these periods. In addition, it can help us understand the excavation results 
from Megiddo that concern contemporary remains. 

For the sake of clarity in the discussion that follows, we shall adopt the 
Megiddo stratigraphy nomenclature, provided by the Chicago University 
Expedition excavators, despite certain reservations concerning some ele¬ 
ments. As our theme is the transitional period between the MB II and the LB, 
we shall deal mainly with remains attributed to Strata XII-IX. 

MB IIB - Strata XII-X 

An architectural continuity between the MB IIB layers can be followed 
through Strata XII and XI (Figs. 1-4), while several significant changes are 
attributed to Stratum X (Figs. 5-7 and sections, Figs. 8-9). The main change 
was that the city wall (that surrounded the city in Strata XII and according to 
our view continued to be in use in stratum XI) went out of use, and structures 
that reflect expansion of the settlement were erected upon it. This is notice¬ 
able in Area AA as well as Area BB. Concerning Area BB, the excavators 
note that in Stratum X, a street (running north-south) is the first element 
passing over the course of the Stratum XIII-XII walls (Loud. 1948: 97). 

Although the urban planning of Stratum XI at Megiddo does not repre¬ 
sent a significant change, several changes in the construction of the fortifica¬ 
tions of this stratum are identified. These changes include the narrowing of 
the wall by some 60 cm., both in Area AA and in Area BB. In Area AA, the 
wall demarcating the structures in Squares K/7-8 was rebuilt some 60 cm. 
north of the wall that bounded the structures of Stratum XII (Section A-A 
Fig. 8; Loud. 1948: Fig. 416). A similar phenomenon was revealed in Area 
BB, where the wall bounding the structures found in Squares N-O/14-15 on 
the west was constructed overlapping the line of the inner wall of Stratum 
XII by some 60 cm. (Fig. 9). 

According to the excavators the Stratum XII wall ceased to be used dur¬ 
ing Stratum XI and was replaced by a new wall (with inner projections only) 
some 12.50 m. from the Stratum XII wall? If so, the area between the wall 
the structures was an open area. In Kenyon’s view, this wall stood atop an 
earth rampart. If so, the structures were adjacent to the inner face of the ram¬ 
part and a street ran between the two (Kenyon 1969: 56). Kenyon’s proposal 
is based upon a section drawing (Loud 1948: Fig. 416), which, in her view, 
shows the wall “built on top of a considerable ha nk up to 5 m. thick.” 

In order to clarify this matter, it is important to return to the drawing of 
section A-A (Fig. 8; Loud 1948: Fig. 416) in which the wall bounding the 
structures is seen built into the inner face of the Stratum XII wall, however, 
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its outer face is still visible above the surface. Moreover, the main evidence 
for this wall going out of use is the pavement found north of the wall of the 
structures in Area AA (Squares K/7-8). This pavement was found above the 
wall at an elevation of between 153.00 and 153.20 (Loud 1948: Figs. 379, 
416). This portion of pavement was found without precise stratigraphic con¬ 
text and may therefore be attributed to Stratum X, to which pavements at 
similar elevations belong (Fig. 8, Loud 1948: Fig. 416). 

Thus, the Stratum XII wall continues in use in Stratum XI (Figs. 1-4), 
even if it is narrowed by approximately 60 cm. (Figs. 8-9). Such a proposi¬ 
tion poses a problem concerning the attribution of the wall with inner projec¬ 
tions resembling teeth (Area AA, Squares K/6-8) that was attributed by the 
excavators to Stratum XI (Loud. 1948: Fig. 379). Was it in fact utilized as 
an independent fortification wall? And if so, why is its outer face flat while 
the projections are incorporated only into its inner face? Probably, this for¬ 
tification wall was a retaining wall within the rampart (Loud. 1948: 15) that 
formed part of a fortification constructed in Stratum XII and remained during 
Stratum XI, or constitutes an element later than the wall of Strata XII-XI, 
and if so, belongs to Stratum X (Fig. 5 and see below). 

The three-chambered tower (Area AA, Square K/8), reconstructed as part 
of the gate structure connected to the offset/inset wall (Kempinski 1993: 
Fig. 33), belongs to a fortification system that we attributed to Strata XII-XI/ 
or Stratum X and not to Stratum VIII as Ussishkin has recently suggested 
(Ussishkin 2000: 117). In his view, construction of the tower wall (Wall C in 
the plan of the Tel Aviv University Expedition - Ussishkin 2000: Fig. 5.7) 
is integrated into the construction of the eastern wall of the Stratum IX-VIII 
palace (Wall B in the plan of the Tel Aviv University Expedition - Ussish¬ 
kin 2000: Fig. 5.7). It is noteworthy that the Tel Aviv University Expedi¬ 
tion’s Wall B is part of the northeastern comer of the palace that was entirely 
exposed by the Chicago University Expedition. The northern wall of the 
comer was removed by the Chicago University expedition and the walls of 
Stratum XI were revealed beneath this corner (Loud 1948: Figs. 380-382). 
The Tel Aviv University expedition did not remove the northern part of Wall 
B and therefore never checked the relationship between the palace and the 
tower (Ussishkin 2000: Figs. 5.7, 5.19-5.20). Moreover, nearby the three- 
chambered tower, was found a plaster floor that seals the walls of the tower 
and is associated with the palace walls (Loud. 1948: Figs. 380-392). Thus, it 
is not possible, to connect these two elements nor to explain them as techni¬ 
cal phases only (Ussishkin 2000: 117). 

The proposal that the Stratum XII wall remained in use in Stratum XI does 
not make possible the existence of structures that appear on the line of the 
wall in Area AA, Squares K-L/6-7 (Loud. 1948: Fig. 379). It should be noted 
here that the same walls also appear in the plan of Stratum X (Loud. 1948: 
Fig. 380), and their elevations are higher than those of the structures located 
east of them (Squares K-L/7-8). It appears that the structures in Squares 
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K-L/6-7 (Loud. 1948: Fig. 379) belong to an early phase of Stratum X and 
not to Stratum XI (Fig. 5). 

It may thus be established that the Stratum XII fortification remained in 
use in Stratum XI and that the urban plan followed the model established 
during Stratum XII (Dunayevsky and Kempinski 1973: 179-180, 186). 

If so, which fortification, bounded the Stratum X settlement at Megiddo? 
Did a 1.50 m. thick wall, remains of which were exposed in Area AA, 
Squares K/6-8, (Fig. 6)? This wall passes above the line of the offset/inset 
wall, which was attributed to the previous phase. If so, was it connected to 
the gate of previous phases? Renewal of the excavation in a section per¬ 
pendicular to the offset/inset wall and the fortifications of Strata XIII-XI is 
important for solving this problem. 

The change in the boundaries of the settlement and in its fortifications 
does not attest to the situation within the city. There, the division of the area 
of the city and the plans of the dwellings and the palace are similar to those of 
Stratum XI (see the walls of Stratum X, constructed directly upon the walls 
of Stratum XI in section B-B - Figs. 3-4). An exception to this is the area of 
the sacred precinct where a new temple was constructed (Dunayevsky and 
Kempinski 1973: 180-182). 

The duration of Stratum X is unclear. Flowever, in Area AA it is pos¬ 
sible to reconstruct two phases (Figs. 5-6). To the later of these may also be 
attributed the floors that were attributed to the Stratum IX palace in Area AA 
(Square K/8). These floors are not associated with the walls of the palace, 
and they may be aligned with the walls of buildings found beneath the palace 
(Fig. 6.). Therefore, they should probably be attributed to Stratum X rather 
than Stratum IX (see below). According to this interpretation, it is clear that 
the vessel assemblage found upon the floor (L.4031) dates to the end of the 
Stratum X settlement and not to the date of the construction of the Stratum 
IX palace (see below). 

On the northern slope, The Tel Aviv University Expedition associates a 
plaster floor (Level F-ll) to the rebuilding or consolidation of the Level F-12 
embankment. This floor covers earlier phases, in Area F, at the elevation of 
136.90 (Franklin 2006: 54-56). 

The tombs assemblages associated with Level F-ll and Pre phase F-lOb, 
which were found below level 136.90 (Gadot et al. 2006: Fig. 12:7), contain 
an MB II repertoire which differs from that of Late Bronze Age I, of Level 
F-10 (Gadot etal. 2006: Fig. 12:1-12.4; 171-174, 182, 185-188). 


Late Bronze Age I - Stratum IX 

Notable changes in architecture and pottery may be attributed to Stratum IX 
at Megiddo. This stratum is significant as indicator of the material culture 
named LB I. From the standpoint of architecture, this change is most clearly 
visible in Area AA where the palace was constructed. Although according 
to the excavators, part of it was already constructed in Stratum X, the dat- 
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ing of its construction is difficult and R. Gonen’s proposal to date it to the 
Middle Bronze II on the basis of the assemblage of pottery found upon its 
floor (4031), identified as the courtyard of the early palace - is difficult to 
accept (Gonen 1987: 84-86). That vessel assemblage consisted of only two 
vessels, found upon the floor which is not associated with the walls of the 
palace and appears to have been cut by them (Loud. 1948: Fig. 380). In addi¬ 
tion, the alignment of the two “channels” that cross the floor (one running 
north-south and the other east-west) conforms to the walls that appear in 
Stratum XI plan of (Loud. 1948: Fig. 379). It thus seems that this pavement 
belonged to walls with an orientation similar to those of Stratum XI - per¬ 
haps brick walls built directly upon those of Stratum XI (as proposed in 
Fig. 6). Thus, pavement 4031 preceded the construction of the palace in Area 
AA and apparently belonged to Stratum X (Fig. 6). 

In our opinion, the construction of the palace should be attributed to Stra¬ 
tum IX. It is important to emphasize that the walls of the palace in the plan 
depicting Stratum X (Loud 1948: Fig. 380) appear unchanged in the plan 
depicting Stratum IX (Loud 1948: Fig. 381). Thus, it is quite possible to 
reconstruct one stratum of the early palace in which at least two sub-phases 
were uncovered that are represented by two floor levels (Figs. 10-11). 

The dating of the Stratum IX palace is also problematic. Aside from two 
Middle Bronze II vessels, found in a room with a damaged floor (Room 
4116, Square K/7), no vessel assemblages originating from the floors of the 
Stratum IX palace have been published (Gonen 1987: 89). Are these two ves¬ 
sels, found in a disturbed context, sufficient to date the entire Stratum IX pal¬ 
ace, and based upon that, support the proposal by R. Gonen that the vicinity 
of Area AA at Megiddo was not settled during Late Bronze I (Gonen 1987: 
89), or that there is a correlation between Area AA and BB at Megiddo? In 
our view, the palace in Area AA was constructed during Stratum IX and its 
two sub-phases (in the same stratum) should be attributed to Late Bronze I. 
Therefore, the palace in Area AA represents a single large structure built in 
the area in which small houses stood during the course of Strata XII-X. 

This accords with the construction of the building in Area BB (Squares 
14-15/N-O), referred to by C. Epstein as “Building Z” (Fig. 12), built of 
new walls unrelated to those of the previous phase (Epstein 1966: 89-91). In 
the same building were found several vessels that may be attributed to LB I, 
indicating that at least in this part of the site there is an architectural break 
matching that in the pottery. Does this break find expression in all of Area 
BB? Does the difficult in distinguishing between the remains of Stratum X 
and IX mentioned in the excavator’s field notes (Kassis 1973: 7), indeed 
relate to these stratum or to the remains of Stratum XI and X? 

I believe that there is a correlation between the settlement in Area BB 
and in Area AA. Accordingly, during the days of Stratum IX there is new 
construction that is unrelated to that of Stratum X (except for the sacred area 
of the temple). 
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We cannot accept R. Gonen’s proposal that Area AA was left destroyed 
for 200 years, until the 14 th century BCE. This view is particularly difficult 
to accept in consideration of her view that during the 14 th century BCE, there 
was a return to the same palace building constructed during MB II. 

The question of the fortifications of Megiddo during the various phases 
of the Late Bronze Age faced again by the Tel Aviv University team in the 
renewed excavations at Megiddo. In this excavation, they dealt with the 
problem of the stratigraphic attribution of the gate (Area AA). In their opin¬ 
ion, during the Late Bronze Age, the gate was not connected with the city 
wall and therefore, they agree with the assertion that LB Megiddo was not 
fortified with a wall (Gonen 1987: 97-98; Ussishkin 1995: 259). 

It is important to emphasize that the new excavators (of the Tel Aviv Uni¬ 
versity team) have not solved the problem of the date of the construction of 
the gate. In their view, it seems logical that the construction of the gatehouse 
was a part of the ground scheme of building a new palace for the city’s ruler 
at the beginning of Stratum VIII. (Ussishkin 2000: 121). Thus, it cannot be 
ruled out that the gate was built as early as the Stratum IX palace, as pro¬ 
posed by the Chicago University Expedition (Loud. 1948: 33; Fig. 381). 

The renewed excavations in the vicinity of the gate revealed that the last 
use of the lower cobblestone pavement (following the division of the Chicago 
University Expedition) should be dated to the end of LB II. (Ussishkin 2000: 
104-114; Finkelstein and Zimhoni 2000: 242-243; Figs. 10.1-10.3). Despite 
this, the evidence necessary to resolve the question of the date of the construc¬ 
tion of the gate is still lacking. In the published plans (both in the final reports 
of Chicago University Expedition [Loud. 1948: Figs. 383-384] and in the 
Tel Aviv University excavations [Ussishkin 2000: Fig. 5.7]), no references to 
the elevation of the foundation of any of the walls belonging to the gate itself 
are found. The elevations of the tops of the walls appear only in the report 
of the Chicago University Expedition (Loud. 1948: Figs. 383-384). There 
one also finds the elevations of the top (152.45) and of the base (150.85) of 
the “additional wall” (Wall A of the renewed excavations [Ussishkin 2000: 
Fig. 5.7]). It is therefore clear that if they had found the elevation of the foun¬ 
dations of the gate, they would certainly have noted them. 

The Tel Aviv University Expedition excavators assume that the wall of 
the gate “rides” upon earlier walls and, as evidence, they refer to a pho¬ 
tograph of the excavation in the outer cell of the gate (Ussishkin 2000: 
Fig. 5.8). In the same photograph, the stones apparently belonging to the 
“earlier walls” appear to rest upon or to be associated with the gate walls and 
perhaps they form a part of the “missing” stone pavement in the outer cell 
(Ussishkin 2000: 116). 

Further evidence for the possibility that the walls of the tower descend to 
a greater depth may be found in the eastern pilaster of the inner cell. There, 
the tops of basalt orthostats were found. These orthostats probably descend 
to a depth of at least 0.5 m. Moreover, the orthostats themselves undoubt¬ 
edly rest upon a base that descends even deeper. Therefore, it is probable 
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that additional pavements belonging to earlier strata exist beneath the stone 
pavement (which went out of use in Stratum VIIA). 

Stratum IX at Megiddo appears also to have been encountered in the 
Lower City - in Area F (in the Tel Aviv University Expedition’s excava¬ 
tions), where it was named Level F-10 divided to two phases (F-lOb and 
F-lOa). The pottery found in these two phase belong to LB I horizon and 
can be synchronized with Megiddo IX on the upper mound. The remains of 
Level F-10 were constructed on top of the Middle Bronze Age embankment, 
indicating that the lower city was unfortified (Franklin 2006; Gadot et al. 
2006: 171-178). 

LB II - Stratum VIII 

The palace in Area AA is the main structure exposed at Megiddo, which 
contributes to our understanding of the changes that took place there dur¬ 
ing the Late Bronze Age. Consequently, in a discussion of those changes, 
we shall relate primarily to that palace. During the time of Stratum VIII, the 
plan of the inner palace underwent several changes. The most outstanding 
of these involves the location of the central courtyard (Loud. 1948: 25, Figs. 
381-382; Figs. 11, 13). 

The dating of the Stratum VIII palace is problematic. R. Gonen follows 
O. Tufnell in reconstructing a gap at Megiddo during the course of the 14 th 
century BCE (Gonen 1987: 91; Fig. 5:1-5). This claim is primarily based 
upon the fact that at Megiddo, the White-Painted Base Ring group of vessels 
is absent (Kenyon 1969: 59; Tufnell 1958: 66). It must be remembered that 
the pottery published in Megiddo II included only complete vessels. There¬ 
fore, it is not clear if this group is entirely absent. Tufnell herself mentions a 
juglet, published in Loud. 1948: PL 26:11, and she maintains that it is rare. 
Other juglets of this group, found in tomb assemblages in the Megiddo cem¬ 
etery, which further attest to the presence of this group at Megiddo, should 
be added to this one (Guyl938: Pis. 11:11; 19: 25; 43: 8; 55: 2; 56: 7-8; 59: 
12; 63: 17). In effect, from a stratigraphical standpoint as well, evidence for 
a gap of nearly 100 years at Megiddo has not been found (Baumgarten 1978: 
26). 

While in Area AA the continuity of the palace building is apparent, in 
the excavations of the domestic dwelling areas in the Lower City (Area F), 
a different picture emerged. The pottery assemblage found in the Level F-10 
buildings is similar to that characteristic Stratum IX (in the Chicago Univer¬ 
sity excavations). These buildings were abandoned, earth fill was deposited 
over them and upon it were built new structures (Level F-9). According to 
the excavators, the typical pottery of Level F-9 is similar to that characteris¬ 
tic in Stratum VIII in the Chicago University excavations (Ilan, Fra nk lin and 
Hallote 2000: 86-92; Ilan, Hallote and Cline 2000:, 208-220). 

It appears that Level F-9 represents an earlier phase in a two-phased stra¬ 
tum - the earlier, Level F-9 and the later, Level F-7. In both of these, the 
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same walls were used, though minor changes were made to some of these 
(compare Ilan, Fra nk lin and Hallote 2000: Fig. 4.22 with Ilan, Fra nk lin and 
Flallote 2000 Fig. 4.14). It is important to note that Level F-8 is not an inde¬ 
pendent stratum, but a technical phase only. This stratum does not represent 
a living surface but only various activities involving the remains of Level 
F-9 for the purpose of utilizing them in Level F-7 (Ilan, Fra nk lin and Hallote 
2000: 92-93). 

The Tel Aviv University Expedition proposes dating the pottery assem¬ 
blage of Level F-7 as contemporary to that of Stratum VIIA (of the Chicago 
University Expedition - Finkelstein, Ussishkin and Halpem 2000: 11: Ilan, 
Hallote and Cline 2000: 220), while noting that “the small assemblage of 
level F-7 shows much in common with that of level F-9” (Ilan, Hallote and 
Cline 2000: 220) 

Accordingly, nothing prevents us from attributing Level F-7 to any phase 
in Stratum VIII or VIIB. Therefore, we may cancel Level F-8, which was 
artificially created by the excavators, who perhaps intended to make a corre¬ 
lation between F-9 and VIII on the one hand, and F-7 and VIIA on the other. 

To summarize, we may affirm that there is an architectural break between 
Stratum IX and Stratum VIII in the dwellings in the Lower City. 

Following the general scheme we have outlined, MB II and LB Megiddo 
(Stratum XII-VIII) may be divided into three distinct phases: 

1. Strata XII-XI- Fortified city, with dwellings constructed along streets. 
Some of them abut the city wall. Within the city, the sacred precinct under¬ 
goes a change and a palace is built next to it. These strata are defined as 
beginning perhaps during the transition between MB IIA and MB IIB, and 
continue in the MB IIB. 

2. Stratum X- during this phase, the city wall of Strata XII-XI ceased to 
be in use, and the area of the city expanded. It is unclear if any type of fortifi¬ 
cation surrounded the city. Inside the city, a change is apparent in the sacred 
precinct where Temple 2048 was constructed. The plans of the dwellings and 
the palace (in Area BB) do not reflect significant changes. As regards pottery, 
this stratum presents a culture more closely resembling, that which charac¬ 
terized Stratum XI than that of Stratum IX. It thus appears that it should be 
viewed as the end of MB IIB (at least as regards material culture). 

3. Strata IX—VIII displays new construction at Megiddo that ignores the 
structures of the previous phase, with the exception of the temple (2048), 
which continues to exist until the end of the Iron Age. The new building is 
primarily represented by the construction of the palace in Area AA, “Build¬ 
ing Z” in Area BB and new structures in the Lower City (Level F-10) which 
cover the earlier embankment. 

In the palace in Area AA, there is notable continuity between Stratum IX 
and VIII. On the other hand, in the Lower City there is a break in architec¬ 
ture between Level F-10 and F-9 (which apparently parallels Stratum VIII in 
Area AA). Did the fact that the palace served as a public building result in its 
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continuous use, contrary to the picture that emerges from the simple dwell¬ 
ings where there is a break between Stratum IX and Stratum VIII? 

It appears that the city that began in Stratum IX was unfortified; likewise 
that attributed to Stratum VIII. On the basis of the pottery attributed to Stra¬ 
tum IX, it appears that it should be attributed to LB I, while Stratum VIII 
seems to belong to the early phase of LB II. 

Thus, the most significant change in the building plans at Megiddo took 
place between Stratum X and IX, when new construction in an unwalled 
city appeared. The pottery assemblage attributed to Megiddo IX differs from 
that characteristic of Stratum X, which resembles and continue those of the 
earlier phases (Megiddo XII-XI in Bonfil 2003: 318-323). 

In comparison to the history of settlement at several sites in the Jezreel 
Valley and Tel Mevorakh (Bonfil 2003: 319-323; see Table, below) we have 
traced similar development that enables us to identify several characteristics: 

1. During MB IIB - New construction of fortified settlements follow¬ 
ing similar plans (Megiddo XII, Yoqne'am XXIIIb, Qashish IXC, Mevorakh 
XIII). The pottery attributed to those settlements has characteristics reflect¬ 
ing continuity from the earlier phases (MB IIA). It appears that the construc¬ 
tion of these settlements took place during the transition between MB IIA 
and MB IIB. 

2. The end of MB IIB - Minor changes in architecture, mainly in the 
form of expansion of settlements into the areas along the fortifications of the 
previous phase (Megiddo X, Yoqne'am XXI, Qashish VIII (?) and Tel Mev¬ 
orakh XII). The pottery found in this phase at all sites is similar to that found 
in the previous strata (although it includes several types that belong only to 
this phase, among these, egg-shell bowls with trumpet base, high-necked 
pithoi [Bonfil 1992: 26, 30-33; Bonfil 2003: 277-318] and others). 

3. The beginning of LB I- New construction of unwalled settlements and 
the appearance of a ceramic culture distinct from that of MB IIB. Numerous 
characteristic MB II pottery forms disappear (for example, the pithoi [Bonfil 
1992: 26-34], globular cooking pots and others [Bonfil 2003: 277-318]). 


Period 

Megiddo 

Yoqne ‘am 

Tel Qashish 

Tel Mevorakh 

Upper City 

Lower City 

MB IIB 

XII 


XXIIIB 

XC 

XIII 




XXIIIA 

IXB 



XI 


XXII 

IXA 


Architectonic Change 

End of MB IIB 

X 

F-l 1 

XXI 

VIII 

XII 

Architectonic and Ceramic Change 

LB I 

IX 

F-10 

XXB 

VIIB 

XI 




XXA 

VIIA 
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Historical Implication 

Nowadays the accepted attribution of the destruction of Stratum IX at 
Megiddo to Thutmose Ill’s campaign must be revised. According to the 
stratigraphic analysis it is evident that the structures of Stratum IX are com¬ 
pletely new structures that were built according to new town planning. Thus 
is in contrast to the continuity observed with respect to the town planning in 
Strata XII-X. The change of the town planning, in Stratum IX, corresponds 
to the changes in the character of the pottery. This change is attested in the 
assemblages found in nearby sites (Yoqne’am and Qashish), that are part of 
same cultural horizon. At this stage of the research we should relay on the 
assemblages found in those sites, as it is difficult to reconstruct the pottery 
assemblages found on most of the Megiddo floors (for the characteristic fea¬ 
tures which make it possible to distinguish between the of MB II ceramic 
assemblages and those related to the LB I period see Bonfil 2003: 277-318). 

A change in the political status of the Jezreel Valley region, (in which 
Megiddo is located), is ascribed to the reign of Thutmose III. During his 
reign a different form of Egyptian rule was established. This change is dis¬ 
tinct from the one that characterizes the beginning of the 18 th Dynasty. The 
change introduced by Thutmose III was manifested in the division of Canaan 
into several administrative centers with quite minimal military supervision. 
The goal was to maintain the loyalty of the local inhabitants to Canaanite rul¬ 
ers. The latter fulfilled the obligations of taxation in their respective regions 
and were responsible for working extensive landholdings, which belonged to 
the Egyptians and were intended to supply products to Egypt (Ahituv 1978: 
105; Na’aman 1981: 177-180; 1999: 34, 36; Weinstein 1981: 12). 

Did this change in the political status of this region in Canaan leave its 
mark on the material culture? In view of the information presented above, it 
appears that in the Jezreel Valley there was a marked change in the material 
culture between the periods referred to as MB IIB and LB I. This change 
finds expression in both the nature of the settlements (both large and small) 
as well as in the pottery assemblages (Bonfil 2003: 323-326). Is it possible 
to attribute that transition phase to the results of Thutmose Ill’s campaign 
(Ben-Tor and Bonfil 2003: 327)? If so, then the destruction of Megiddo X 
(not IX), Yoqne'am XXII and Taanach may be attributed to that campaign. 
The crisis affecting the small settlements, such as Qashish VIII or Mevorakh 
XII, could have resulted from that episode, and perhaps also represent the 
processes affecting all of the settlements during that period, stemming from 
inner tensions between the Canaanite city states themselves, which made the 
establishment of Egyptian rule in Canaan possible. 

It should be noted here that at Hazor, unlike the cities of the Jezreel Val¬ 
ley, there was architectural continuity between the city attributed to MB II 
and that attributed to LB (apparent in the continuity in the Area H temple and 
in the gates of the city in Areas K and P [Yadin 1972: 51-65; Mazar 1997: 
353-369, 382], as well as in the buildings in Area A [Bonfil 1997: 162-164]). 
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May we regard this as an expression of Hazor’s different political position 
that benefited from some kind of independence from direct Egyptian rule 
during Thutmose’s reign? 

If we fix the chronological peg of Thutmose Ill’s campaign to the end of 
Megiddo X, Yoqne'am XXI, Taanach, Qashish VIII, and Mevorakh XII, to 
what shall we attribute the other lesser change, prior to this period (between 
Megiddo XI and X)? This change affected settlements toward the end of 
MB IIB (at Megiddo between XI and X, at Yoqne'am between XXII and 
XXI, at Qashish between IXC and VIII and at Mevorakh between XIII and 
XII). There was a certain change in the plan of settlements (and the fortifica¬ 
tions may have gone out of use). On the other hand, there is continuity in 
the character of the structures and in the pottery assemblages. Is it possible 
to attribute this transition phase to the campaigns of the first kings of the 
18 th Dynasty, for example, to the results of Ahmose’s campaign, aimed at 
the north (Weinstein 1981: 10), or perhaps to other events, caused either by 
internal tension in Canaan or the result of pressure from northern groups 
(Na’aman 1994: 176-181, 184)? Perhaps these led to the weakening of the 
Canaanite city-states and made Thutmose Ill’s conquest possible (Na’aman 
1994: 182-184). 

Such a correlation between material culture and historical events leads 
to the conclusion that in northern Canaan there is no correlation between 
the beginnings of the LB I material culture, and the beginning of the 18 th 
Egyptian Dynasty. Despite this, it may be suggested that a correlation exists 
between the beginning of the material culture characteristic of LB I, and the 
conquest by Thutmose III. If so, Thutmose destroyed a city with characteris¬ 
tics of settlements attributed to MB II that may, in fact, have been fortified! 
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Fig. 1: Stratum XII in area AA 
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Fig. 2: Stratum XI in area AA 
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Fig. 3: Stratum XII in area BB 
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Fig. 4: Stratum XI in area BB 
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Fig. 5: Stratum XB in area AA 
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Fig. 6: Stratum XA in area AA 
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Fig. 7: Stratum X in area BB 

















Fig. 8: Section AA 
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Fig. 9: Section BB 
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Fig. 10: Stratum 1XB in area AA 
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Fig. 11: Stratum IXA in area A A 
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Fig. 12: Stratum IX in area BB 
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Fig. 13: Stratum VIII in area AA 














A Matter of Strategy, Taste or Choice? 
Glazed Clay Versus Siliceous Faience 

Annie Caubet 


At the end of the Late Bronze Age, a number of “faience” workshops active 
in the Levant, Mesopotamia and South West Iran succeeded in applying 
glaze on clay artefacts. Wheel-made clay vessels were produced over a large 
area extending from Cyprus, littoral Syria and the Middle Euphrates. Glazed 
clay architectural ornaments such as tiles and knobs appeared in Mesopota¬ 
mia and Elam. That the addition of glaze to clay was a major technological 
advance can only be understood by comparing it with other earlier tech¬ 
niques working with vitreous materials . 1 

Faience, in the archaeological sense of the term, consists of a siliceous 
body covered by a glaze (a transparent siliceous slip). The body is made 
of silica, ash and lime, resulting in a non-plastic paste, difficult to put into 
shape. Most artefacts were obtained by pressing the siliceous composition 
into a mold. It was sometimes necessary to mold and fire an object several 
times when polychrome glaze was applied. All these operations were time- 
consuming operations, which required many ingredients and highly-skilled 
preparations. On the contrary, clay was commonly procurable, and craftsmen 
had long been experts at throwing clay on a fast wheel to produce large quan¬ 
tities of low cost vessels. Thus, the addition of glaze to clay pots and artefacts 
combined the advantages of cheap material, mass production and speed, with 
colour, brilliance, and a waterproof surface. 

The technique was difficult to master, however, because clay and glaze 
have different levels of retraction when cooling. Consequently, the glaze 
does not readily adhere to the surface of the clay, and it may produce cracks 
in the clay. In the course of the Late Bronze Age, craftsmen fully mastered 
the mechanical characteristics of vitreous materials and surmounted those 
difficulties. In the beginning, only one single glaze was applied, usually a 
light blue or green obtained from copper oxides. In the course of the first 
millennium, the range of colours was enlarged, spectacular wall decorations 
were created, such as those of Babylon, and glazed clay pottery became the 
preferred medium for fine table wares, at least in a number of regions. 


i 


See Tite 1987, Moorey 1994 for a general overview of these techniques. The subject has 
been addressed by the author, Caubet, Pierrat-Bonnefois 2005 (hereafter cat. 2005) and 
Bouquillon et alii 2007 (hereafter cat. 2007). 
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Considering the obvious advantages of the technique, one wonders why 
it was not more widely adopted, why it was sometimes completely ignored. 
Pharaonic Egypt, for instance, never tried glazing on clay. A survey of the 
practices in Egypt and the Near East between the Late Bronze Age and the 
Hellenistic period is quite revealing in terms of differences in attitude. 


The case of architectural ornaments 

New Kingdom Egypt never used glazed clay, excelling instead in siliceous 
faience. Small inlay plaques were produced in the shape of lotus, papyrus, 
and rosettes. Tiles with depictions of birds with broken wings, symbols of 
subdued enemies, expressed the political meaning behind the decoration. 
During the Ramessid period, polychrome tiles depicting vanquished foreign¬ 
ers were put on footstools and daises for Pharaoh to trample. In the first mil¬ 
lennium, the use of faience for the decoration of monuments of architecture 
seems to have been abandoned. 

Elam was a significant experimental laboratory for architectural deco¬ 
ration in vitreous materials. For the capital of the Shutrukid dynasty, Dur 
Untash (Tchoga Zanbil), large clay knobs used as finial for the beams were 
made of glazed clay and faience while glass tubes were applied on doors. 2 
Craftsmen at Susa were responsible for the invention of large wall panels 
displaying repetitive designs assembled from bricks. A new type of brick was 
invented: Made of siliceous paste, each brick was molded into the required 
shape and covered with one glaze, yellow or greenish blue. 3 A chapel 
erected by the Middle Elamite ruler Shilhak Inshushinak at Susa in honour of 
the patron god of his city depicted large human figures assembled from such 
bricks (Fig. 1). An inscription printed in the mold across their waist identified 
them as members of the royal family. Later Neo-Elamite rulers continued the 
practice, still using glazed bricks made of siliceous material. The technique 
served also for tiles and kn obs to decorate Elamite public buildings. 4 Poly- 
chromy was introduced, with white, black to brown, yellow and greenish 
glazes. The Persian period at Susa was the triumph of monumental com¬ 
positions with large figures assembled from siliceous bricks 5 . Processions 
of the king’s archer, lions, and mythological creatures were lined by floral 
and geometric motifs. Although very colorful in appearance, those famous 
friezes had a color range not larger than the monuments of the preceding 
Neo-Elamite period, but skilled mix of the same oxides allowed for a choice 
of pastel shades (Fig. 2). Several firings were necessary to produce each indi¬ 
vidual brick and the completion of the whole must have mobilized immense 
manpower. Inspiration for such an undertaking may have come from Baby- 


2 

3 

4 


Amiet 1966. 

Amiet 1967; Caubet2003. 

Amiet 1966; Heim 1992; chemical analysis in cat. 2007. 
Cat. 2005; Dauce, in press. 


5 
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Ion. Indeed, the foundation texts of Darius and his successors mention that 
Babylonian masons and brick makers had been harnessed into the service of 
the Persian king. The materials used, however, were completely different at 
Babylon and at Susa. 

In Mesopotamia, glazed architectural ornaments appeared during the 
medio-Assyrian and Kassite period. 6 Knobs, tiles, and door bolts, were pro¬ 
duced in both siliceous faience and glazed clay. They endured well into the 
Neo-Assyrian period, when wall panels appeared, possibly under inspiration 
from Elam. Unlike those from Susa, however, Assyrian glazed bricks were 
made of clay and not of siliceous paste. Polychrome designs used the same 
color range as in Elam with yellow, white, black and greenish blue. 7 

Under the Neo-Babylonian dynasty, Babylon experimented with several 
types of wall decoration, all of them using clay bricks. 8 The Sacred Way and 
the Ishtar Gate were rebuilt several times, to cope with the rise of the water 
table. Unglazed clay bricks decorated with reliefs were used for the earliest 
phase. The second phase was built with glazed clay bricks, the designs being 
rendered in colour and not in relief. The last phase was built of clay bricks 
featuring glazed reliefs depicting mythological animals and monsters lined 
with floral motifs (Fig. 3). The range of colours at Babylon was the same as 
in Assyria and Elam: white, black, yellow and greenish blue. The introduc¬ 
tion of cobalt oxide, probably imported from Anatolia, produced a deep blue 
effect. 9 After the conquest of Babylon by the Achaemenids, Persian style 
wall decorations were imitated. 10 Glazed wall decorations were later aban¬ 
doned with the introduction of molded plaster relief during the Parthian and 
Sassanian periods. 

Very little, if anything at all, is known of the use of vitreous materials in 
the architecture of the Levant. During the Bronze Age, the wall paintings in 
Minoan tradition at palaces such as Alalakh, Qatna or Tel Kabri may have 
sufficiently answered the demand for colorful decoration. At Ugarit, no arte¬ 
fact from the large repertoire of vitreous material seems to indicate a specific 
use for decorating buildings. * 11 The situation appears to have been the same 
during the Iron Age in the Levant. 

Thus, when considering the use of vitreous materials in architecture, it 
appears that Egypt, Elam and Mesopotamia probably shared a great deal of 
knowhow for the production of faience and glazes. The rulers of the first mil¬ 
lennium displayed their might by building monumental architecture deco¬ 
rated with colored panels. Vitreous materials were used at the same time as 


6 Moorey 1994, 178 sq. 

7 Reade 1962 (Nimrud); cat. 2007 n° 18-21 (Khorsabad). 

8 Matson 1986. 

9 Cat. 2007 n° 30 for analysis of the Babylon oxides. 

10 Andre-Salvini 2008, 42 & n° 195-197. No analysis of the material is available to deter¬ 
mine whether the bricks are made of clay or siliceous material. 

11 Matoian 2007 with prior bibliography. 
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stone reliefs or when stone was not as easily procurable (as in the case of Susa 
versus Persepolis). Styles and motifs were different, answering to different 
royal ideologies. Materials were different, glazed clay in Mesopotamia, sili¬ 
ceous faience in Elam and Egypt. The differences remained in each region 
with the course of time, even during the Achaemenid period, despite the fact 
that craftsmen, masons and artists from all the countries of the empire were 
made to work for the King of Kings. Local requirements and practices seem 
to have been stronger than the unifying influence of the Empire. 


The case of the tableware 

The techniques used to produce tableware seem to have been as varied as 
those of wall decoration. The first glazed clay vessels appeared at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age, and they became increasingly frequent in the course of 
the first millennium. Unlike the wall panels, their production continued well 
into the Sassanian period. Like the wall panels, their distribution varied in 
time and space. 

The first appearance of glazed clay vessels was observed in Cyprus and 
the Levant, with a repertoire restricted to ovoid bottles covered with blue 
glaze (Pig. 4). They were found in elite contexts. 12 The production was 
small in number and short lived, never to be revived after the end of the 
Late Bronze Age. In those regions, Iron Age fine tableware was made of 
painted pottery or metal. Paience was reserved for figurines, amulets and 
instruments, imported or imitated from Egypt. 13 

The distribution of the Late Bronze Age glazed clay vessels extended as 
far as the middle Euphrates, but they seem to have been otherwise unknown 
in Mesopotamia. However, the situation changed during the Assyrian period. 
Glazed pottery, produced in the same shapes as the fine unglazed wares, 
appeared in the regions east of the Euphrates, in Mesopotamia and Elam. 
At Susa, both glazed clay and siliceous vessels occur with roughly the same 
frequency in Neo-Elamite and Neo-Babylonian tombs 14 (Fig. 5). The num¬ 
ber of glazed clay vessels gradually increased during the Persian period, and 
during the Parthian and Sassanian periods, they supplanted ordinary pottery 
in Mesopotamia and in Elam. 15 

West of the Euphrates, the whole of the Eastern Mediterranean, including 
the Levant, maritime Anatolia, Cyprus and Egypt, glazed clay vessels were 
virtually unknown until the appearance of late Hellenistic lead glazes. 16 


12 Peltenburg 1969, 1972, 1974, 1985, 1986 and 1987; Caubet 1985; Bouquillon, Mato'ian 
1999. 

13 Fontan, Le Meaux 2007, 198-203. 

14 Miroschedji 1981. 

15 Miroschedji et alii 1987; Boucharlat 2005 for the evolution of shapes and glaze colors. 

16 For those so called Al-Minah or Tarsus wares, see Peltenburg 1969; Hatcher (H.), Kacz- 
marczyk (A.), et alii 1994; Jeammet in cat. 2005. 
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From the Persian period onward, tableware kept to the traditions bom in the 
Greek world. Brilliance and waterproof surface was provided by the highly 
polished “vemis” 17 in black or red, which served as a good substitute for 
metal wares. The limits between “eastern” glazed clay and Greek style “ver- 
nis” were situated along the Euphrates. Even the Greek establishments in 
the Persian Gulf adhered to the local practices. They imported Greek wines, 
shipped in Greek amphora, largely from Rhodes, but they did not import 
Mediterranean tableware to drink their wine, using eastern glazed clay bowls 
instead. 18 

Through the observation of general trends in the use of vitreous materials, 
it appears that the choice between glazed clay and siliceous faience was not 
ruled only by technological knowhow. In the same place, at a given time, any 
technology might be put into use for one or the other category of artefacts. 
Neo-Elamite Susa, for instance, used both faience bricks to built wall panels 
and glazed clay for tableware. Technologies travelled well but local practices 
prevailed. In the Levant of the Iron Age Egyptianising faience figurines and 
amulets were widely adopted, fine tableware was made in the Greek tradi¬ 
tion, and monumental buildings avoided the use of vitreous materials. 

Most of the metallic oxides employed to colour the glazes (lead, anti¬ 
mony, and cobalt) had to be imported from afar, as only copper and iron 
oxides could be locally obtained from recycled metallic artefacts. Clay was 
everywhere easier to procure than the ingredients necessary to make sili¬ 
ceous paste. Thus, easy access to raw materials, or labour saving devices did 
not seem to be determinant, at least not in the case of such elite productions. 
No simple economic strategy seems able to explain the reason behind the 
choice of one technique rather than the other. As often happens to the student 
of the ancient Near East, one is left to wonder if the force of local tradition, 
habit and taste did not rule the history of its arts and crafts. 
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Fig. 1: Detail of medio-Elamite chapel, Susa. Glazed siliceous bricks. 
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Fig. 2: Detail of Persian archer, Susa. Polychrome siliceous brick. 



Fig. 3: Detail of lion, Babylon. Polychrome clay brick. 
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Fig. 4: Bottle, Ugarit. Glazed wheel made clay. 



Fig. 5: Neo-Elamite pots, Susa. Glazed wheel made clay (two on the right) and 
moulded siliceous faience (left). 










Zoomorphic Pro tomes in the Middle Bronze Age: 
An Innovation of the Period? 

Lilly Gershuny 1 


A complete shift in ceramic shapes and techniques is one of the most notable 
features of the Middle Bronze Age. Within this spectrum, there is a small 
group of five vessels with a zoomorphic protome, which were recovered 
from different excavations in Israel. The vases will be presented hereafter, 
from north to south, and discussed within the wider scope of the period in the 
southern Levant and the east Mediterranean littoral. 


Description of Vessels 

The most northern vase in this group comes from Kabri. Excavations at the 
tell and lower city of Kabri in the western Galilee have revealed a thriv¬ 
ing town from the Middle Bronze Age (Kempinski 2002). One of the many 
burials excavated was Tomb 498, a stone-built sepulcher that contained a 
multiple burial and yielded a juglet with a zoomorphic protome (Kempinski, 
Gershuny, Sheftelowitz 2002: 113, Fig. 5.12). The juglet was found close to 
the floor of the tomb and belongs to the first burial phase, which is dated to 
Middle Bronze I (Kempinski 1989: 32). 2 The juglet has a piriform shape, 
it is gray slipped and burnished and its main neck ends in an animal’s head 
with a perforated snout (Fig. 1). A two-strand handle extends from the back 
of the head, or rather the nape, to the shoulder and behind its base, another 
neck was inserted, to serve as a filling spout, whereas the perforated ani¬ 
mal’s head was the pouring-out aperture. The animal’s head appears bald 
and the two triangular-shaped ears are located at the sides. The very few 
features of the animal’s head do not contribute much to its identification. 
However, its overall shape and pointed snout recall a bird-shaped vessel that 
was found in Room 73 of the ‘palace storerooms’ in Jericho (Garstang 1934: 
127, PI. XVI:8). 


1 It is with great pleasure that I contribute to this volume dedicated to Eliezer Oren - a long¬ 
time colleague and a distinguished scholar - on the occasion of his elevation to Professor 
Emeritus. 

The tenninology in this article uses MB I for MB IIA, MB II for MB IIB and MB III for 
MB IIC. 
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The second vase comes from a large burial cave, excavated in the 1970s 
at Tur'an in the Lower Galilee (Eisenberg 1975; Gershuny and Eisenberg 
2005). The cave contained a multiple burial, whereby the different offer¬ 
ings were spread along the walls and among them was a Tell el-Yahudiyeh 
juglet with an animal protome (Fig. 2). The ovoid-shaped juglet has a small 
flat and very thick disc base, a cylindrical tall neck that ends in an animal’s 
protome with a perforated snout and a second sideway and shorter, pouring- 
in neck. A two-strand handle extends from the back of the animal’s head to 
the base of the pouring-in neck and the two horns of the animal extend in a 
circular loop, ending at the top of the handle. Above the maximum diameter 
of the body, a clay pipe was inserted through the body, most likely intended 
for a wooden bar that would allow the juglet to pivot forward, discharge its 
contents and return to its upright position due to the weight of its thick base. 
The decoration of the juglet is composed of horizontal sections, the low¬ 
est one close to the base contains standing triangles and a wide band above 
them, the main central section contains triangles in a butterfly pattern and the 
upper section on the shoulder contains a narrow band and a row of standing 
triangles above it. The assemblage in the cave was dated to the transition 
MB I-MB II period. 

The third vase is a horned animal protome, attached to the side of a bro¬ 
ken jug from Tomb 2107 in Megiddo (Loud 1948: Pis. 51: 11, 133: 23). The 
animal has a perforated snout and its horns extend along the rim of the jug 
(Fig. 3). Its two eyes are circular pellets and a double-lined triangle, whose 
pointed angle could be marking the animal’s nose, is delineated between 
them. This vase is the sole find in Tomb 2107, which was attributed by the 
excavators to Stratum IX (Loud 1948: 164). However, the absolute eleva¬ 
tions may point to earlier Stratum X or perhaps even earlier than that. 

The fourth fragmentary vase was recovered from the MB glacis in Shiloh 
(Fig. 4). It consists of a cylindrical neck fragment ending in an animal’s pro¬ 
tome (Stratum VIII, Locus 1428; Brandi 1993: Fig. 9.1). The animal’s snout 
is perforated; the horns and ears are broken and the eyes are ovoid shallow 
pellets incised with lines that mark the eyeball and the upper and lower eye 
lashes. A double-lined triangle is marked above the center of the eyes and the 
horns had apparently a series of recesses at their top. The context of this jug 
is dated to MB III (Brandi 1993: 224) 

The last and fifth vase is a jug with a spout that terminates in an animal’s 
protome (Fig. 5), which was found in Tomb 31 at Jericho (Garstang 1933: 8, 
Fig. 4). 3 The jug has a four-strand shoulder handle, which is complemented 
on the other side by the spout. The ovoid-shaped body has a small ring base, 
a rather short neck and an everted rim. The animal’s horns gracefully curve 
toward the neck of the jug, ending below its rim. The eyes are round pel¬ 
lets and the ears are leaf-shaped clay applications. Although only a selection 


3 


Erroneously said by Brandi (1993: 224) to have come from one of the storerooms. 
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of pottery vessels represents Tomb 31, which contained a total number of 
128 artifacts, certain types, such as triple loop-legged bowl with a high neck 
(Garstang 1933: Fig. 4:9) or the wide, sharply carinated bowls (Garstang 
1933: Fig. 4:19, 21), indicate a date in MB II or even the beginning of MB 
III. 

Another jug with a spout terminating in an animal’s protome was pub¬ 
lished from a private collection (Ziffer 1990: 88*, Fig. 44*). Flence, it is 
mentioned here, but does not partake in the discussion. 

Whereas the two juglets from Kabri and Tur'an follow the same idea, 
namely two narrow and high necks, of which one serves as a spout and ter¬ 
minates in an animal’s protome, the jug from Jericho and the reconstructed 
jug from Shiloh 4 follow a different setting. The pouring-in neck is the regular 
central neck of the jug and the rather short and wide pouring-out spout is 
located on the shoulder of the jug. The jug fragment from Megiddo is simi¬ 
lar to the setting of the Jericho jug, although its animal protome is directly 
attached to the side of the jug, without a neck. The difference between the 
jugs and juglets with animal protomes is also technical. Whereas the spout 
with the animal protome was attached to the jugs after they were made and 
while drying, the animal protome spout of the juglets is the main neck, which 
is part of the wheel-thrown vase and the bending of the head is done after the 
vase is removed from the wheel. The pouring-in neck, which in the jugets is 
the subsidiary neck, is inserted separately when the vase is leather-hard or 
slightly before. 


Discussion 

The vessels with animal protomes are associated with and related to pottery 
vessels fashioned as complete animals or as animals’ heads, which make 
their first appearance in Canaan during the Middle Bronze Age. None of 
these classes is abundant and each may have been used in a different capacity. 

The complete zoomorphic vessels represent bulls and birds, with single 
appearances of a duck (Megiddo; Loud 1948: PI. 247:1) and a fish (Tel Poleg; 
Gophna 1969: PI. IX), which are part of the Tell el-Yahudiyeh ware. 

Complete bull-shaped vessels were found in a Stratum VII architectural 
context in Shiloh, dating to MB III (Brandi 1993: Figs. 9.2, 9.3), a burial 
cave in Jerusalem, Nahal Refa’im, dating to early MB II (Weksler-Bdolah 
and Gershuny 2004), a tomb in Amman, dating to MB III (Harding 1953: 18, 
Fig. 9:10) and a public building in Tel Nagila, dating to late MB II (Amiran 


4 At the time when Brandi wrote the chapter on special finds in Shiloh, the juglets from 
Tur'an and Kabri were not yet published. Hence, Brandi used the Jericho jug, which was 
the only known example then and reconstructed the small fragment from Shiloh accord¬ 
ingly. The spout neck fragment is fairly narrow and high, similar to those of Tur'an and 
Kabri. Hence, it is not at all certain that the Shiloh vase belonged to a jug and its recon¬ 
struction is perhaps somewhat presumptuous. 
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and Eitan 1965: Fig. 9). It was suggested by Amiran (1965: 121) that the 
bull-shaped vessel from Tel Nagila was fashioned in a manner recalling the 
Anatolian animal-shaped vessels, which are abundant in the Assyrian trade 
colony of Kiiltepe-Kanesh. Brandi (1993: 227) suggested that certain fea¬ 
tures of the bull-shaped vessel from Shiloh point to a northern origin, prob¬ 
ably in Anatolia. The bull-shaped vessel from Jerusalem is distinct in having 
a colander at the base of its pouring-in neck, which indicates that the liquid 
poured into the vessel needed to be strained to attain maximum purity. 

Two bird-shaped vessels are known from Jericho, one coming from Tomb 
B3 (Kenyon 1960: 402, Fig, 162) and the other from Room 73 of the ‘palace 
storerooms’ (Garstang 1934: 127, PI. XXVI:8), which Kenyon (1993: 678) 
had rightfully shown to be private dwellings. Another bird-shaped vessel is 
reported to have been found in the MB settlement of Nahal Refa’im in Jeru¬ 
salem (Eisenberg 1993) and recently, a bird-shaped vessel was discovered in 
the favissa of a MB temple at Hazor. 5 

The antelope-shaped vessel found in Room 40 of the ‘palace storerooms’ 
in Jericho (Garstang 1934: PL XXIF21) is not a genuine zoomorphic vessel, 
as it lacks the shape of an animal. It portrays the antelope’s head, fashioned 
as a juglet body whose one end is stretched forward to create the pointed 
snout. It is provided with a flaring trumpet base and the same fixture is used 
as its neck. The antelope horns beautifully curve up to end at the rim of the 
neck. 

Vessels in the shape of animals’ heads are even scarcer. They were thor¬ 
oughly discussed by Zevulun (1986-7), who maintains they were initially 
produced in Anatolia and spread to Syria and Canaan throughout the Middle 
Bronze age (Zevulun 1986—7: 128). Zevulun (1986—7: 116-118) convinc¬ 
ingly shows that the animal’s head vessel participated in drinking ceremo¬ 
nies and functioned as a drinking cup that was probably used for libations 
as well. 

Unlike the animals’ head cups, both the complete zoomorphic vessels 
and the vessels with an animal’s protome fulfill the function of a rhyton, 
namely the liquid is poured in via a simple aperture, whereas the pouring 
out is always done via the perforated animal’s snout. As such, these vessels 
were used as containers of some liquid that under certain circumstances was 
poured out slowly and accurately. It is reasonable to assume that the occasion 
of using these vessels was during ceremonies of libations and other varied 
rituals. Four of the vessels with animal protomes were recovered from tombs 
and it can be presumed that they participated in the mortuary ceremony and 
thereafter, remained with the interred. The exception from Shiloh may have 
been part of a destroyed burial that could not be traced. Three of the tombs 
are multiple burials, although possibly of a single extended family or clan. 
The presence of a jug or juglet with animal protome may imply that the head 


5 


I wish to thank A. Ben-Tor and S. Zuckennan for this information. 
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of the family or perhaps several of its members were associated with a priest¬ 
hood sect that was responsible for conducting mortuary ceremonies. 

Four of the animal protomes portray an antelope head, whereby the horns 
artistically extend in ways that underline their length and magnitude. It is 
particularly noticed in the jug from Jericho where the horns extend majesti¬ 
cally toward the neck of the jug, which highly resemble the antelope-head 
vase from Room 40 (above), as well as a jug from Kiiltepe whose bull-head 
protome has atypical long horns that extend to below the rim of the jug 
(Ozgiig 1986: PL 104:4). The horns of the jug from Megiddo extend along 
the top rim as an element of decoration, while in Tur'an, the horns curve up 
in a circular loop that forms a sort of basket handle. 

The antelope takes us to the Old Assyrian trade colony of Kiiltepe-Kanesh 
in Anatolia of the early second millennium BCE, where a multitude of zoo- 
morphic vessels and vessels with animals’ protomes were found (Ozgiig 
1953: 218-225). Antelopes are among the most popular animals represented 
in clay, but usually as a complete animal standing on four legs (Ozgiig 1991: 
Fig. 2; 1986: Fig. 2). As protomes attached to different vessels, they are rare, 
although animal protomes are very common and mostly portray bull heads 
(Ozgiig 1983: Pis. 85, 86). A bull-head protome appears on a vase, which 
resembles an inkwell, whose horns curve in a way typical of antelopes to the 
sides, flanking the neck (Ozgiig 1986: PI. 104:3). An outstanding presenta¬ 
tion of antelope horns appears on a jug from Tomb 33 in the cemetery of 
Yanarlar (Emre 1991: PI. 7); the horns fla nk the sides of the neck and extend 
in a beautiful curve down to the side shoulder of the jug. 

Zoomorphic vessels in Kiiltepe-Kanesh and those with animals’ protomes 
were not put in tombs as funerary offerings (Ozgiig 1994: 223; 1996: 63) 
but were rather kept in residential dwellings, usually in rooms where tablets 
were stored (Ozgiig 1991: 320) and also in living rooms (Ozgiig 1994: 221). 
Ozgiig (1994: 223) claims that some of the vessels with animals’ protomes 
may have been used in daily life. Flowever, vessels associated with animals 
are considered to be part of drinking ceremonies and even the zoomorphic 
rhyta standing on four legs are somehow called drinking cups (Ozgiig 1994: 
222 ). 

The idea of using animals for drinking vases has developed in the early 
phase of the Assyrian trade colony in Kiiltepe-Kanesh (Level II; Ozgiig 
1991: 319). Flowever, the use of certain animals seems to derive from third 
millennium central Anatolia (Leinwand 1992: 162), where antelopes, repre¬ 
sented as stags, appear on several ritual standards from Alaga-FIiiyiik (Akur- 
gal 1962: Color Pis. I, III, IV). The use of animals as complete or partial clay 
containers reached a high status in Kiiltepe-Kanesh and subsided after the 
trade colonies came to an end. 

The act of drinking from a complete zoomorphic vessel or from the spout 
terminating in an animal’s protome is most inconvenient and cumbersome. 
Flence, we propose that only the animal-head vases were used as drinking 
cups, whereas the complete zoomorphic vases and the jugs/juglets with ani- 
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mal protomes functioned as rhyta in libation ceremonies, whereby liquids 
were poured out from one container to another via the rhyton. 

We further venture to suggest that there may have been a status rank to 
zoomorphic vases and jugs/juglets with animal protomes. One would con¬ 
sider complete zoomorphic vases to be of a higher stature than animal pro¬ 
tomes on jugs or juglets. 

It is rather evident that animal vases were introduced into Canaan at the 
beginning of the second millennium BCE, spreading out from central Ana¬ 
tolia south to Syria and down to Canaan. However, it is our conviction that 
such an introduction could not have been done solely by trade, but must have 
involved groups of people who brought with them the knowledge, ideas, 
symbols and capabilities to create ceramic vessels that assimilated the for¬ 
eign elements within the native products. This is clearly visible in the vessels 
with an animal’s protome. The jugs and juglets to which the animal protome 
is attached are local varieties of ordinary domestic pottery, which in itself 
benefited from the introduction of new techniques and means that greatly 
improved the quality of the pots. It is evident in the complete bull-shaped 
rhyta that could only have been made by craftsmen who were familiar with 
the theme and at home with the technical issues that involved making such 
vases. It is the newcomers to the land of Canaan at the outset of the second 
millennium BCE whose significant contribution to the pottery and repertoire 
of the Middle Bronze Age had a lasting impact on future ceramic production. 
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Fig. 1: Juglet with animal protome from Kabri (after Kempinski, A. Gershuny, L. 
and Scheftelowitz, N. 2002: Fig. 5.40:12) 



Fig. 2: Tell el-Yahydiyeh juglet with animal protome from Tur'an (after Gershuny 
and Eisenberg 2005: Fig. 11) 
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Fig. 3: Animal-head protome on a jug from Megiddo (after Loud 1948: PI. 51:11) 







Fig. 4: Broken animal protome on a reconstructed jug from Shiloh (after Brandi 
1993: Fig. 9.1) 
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Fig. 5: Jug with a spout ending in animal protome from Jericho (after Garstang 1933 
Fig. 4:5) 




The Return of the Ark (1 Samuel 6) and 
Impetrated Ox Omens (STT 73: 100-140) 

Victor Avigdor Hurowitz 


Eliezer Oren, an eminent archaeologist of great culture and learning is cer¬ 
tainly no Philistine, yet his scholarly interests in the Late Bronze and Early 
Iron Ages have led him to study, among other things, the people with a little 
kn own script 1 who are reported to have dwelled as Israel’s neighbors to the 
southwest from the time of the Patriarchs. Although the Philistines have left 
us very few written records and apparently none in their own script describ¬ 
ing their religion , 2 the Bible contains not a little information pertinent to 
precisely this topic. Peter Machinist, in an article for a volume edited by 
the honoree, has illuminated the information the Bible offers concerning the 
Philistines, including a rather long account of their religion . 3 In this present 
contribution it is our purpose to look into one incident relating to Philistine 
religious practices as described in the Bible and offer an overlooked but sig¬ 
nificant bit of comparative evidence which can serve to better contextualize 
the incident among religious practices known from the ancient Near East. 


1 For scripts found in the Philistine cities see F. M. Cross, L. E. Stager, “Cypro-Minoan 
Inscriptions Found in Ashkelon,” IEJ 56 (2006) 129-159. Examination of the epigraphic 
remains indicates that the Philistines used a Cypro-Minoan syllabic script which they 
brought with them from Cyprus and replaced it in the tenth century with a borrowed Isra¬ 
elite Hebrew script. 

2 The Ekron Inscription, discovered in 1996, is undoubtedly of great importance for Philis¬ 
tine cult of the first half of the first millennium BCE but it is written in a script borrowed 
perhaps from Judah and a language with both Hebrew and Phoenician elements. For this 
inscription and other smaller ones of cubic or religious content see S. Gitin, T. Dothan, 
J. Naveh, “A Royal Dedicatory Inscription from Ekron,” /E/47 (1997) 1-16 

P. Machinist, “Biblical Traditions: The Philistines and Israelite History” in The Sea Peo¬ 
ples and their World: A Reassessment, ed. Eliezer Oren, University Museum Monograph, 
108; University Museum Symposium Series, 11 (Philadelphia: The University Museum, 
University of Pennsylvania, 2000), 53-83, esp. 59-63. This study does not attempt to 
understand the actual religion of the Philistines and does not assume that this is reflected 
in the Bible. Instead it is aimed at understanding how the biblical authors conceived of 
their neighbors. For Philistine religion in the archaeological record see S. Gitin, “Israelite 
and Philistine Cult and the Archaeological Record in Iron Age II: The ‘Smoking Gun’ Phe¬ 
nomenon,” in Symbiosis, Symbolism, and the Power of the Past. Canaan, Ancient Israel, 
and Their Neighbors from the Late Bronze Age through Roman Palaestina. Proceeding of 
the Albright/ASOR Centennial Symposium, Jerusalem May 29-31, 2000, ed. W. G. Dever, 
S. Gitin (Winona Lake, ID: Eisenbrauns, 2003), 279-295. 
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Chapter six in the First Book of Samuel completes the story of the wan¬ 
derings of the Ark of YFIWF1 in Philistine territory after its falling into cap¬ 
tivity at the battle of Ebenezer. 4 No sooner had the victorious Philistines 
placed their war trophy, actually the vehicle of the defeated God of Israel and 
locus of His Majestic presence, in the temple of their own deity Dagon, than 
the supposed divine prisoner of war started taking vengeance on the trium¬ 
phant god and his people. Dagon was cast down into obeisance in his own 
house and eventually dismembered, while his people fell victim to plague 
and panic. Moving the Ark from Ashdod to Gath and then banishing it 5 to 
Ekron did nothing to alleviate the plague, and in panic and following public 
demand the Philistine leaders (Erno) finally decided that seven months of 
suffering were quite enough and it should be returned. 

The public demand and the leaders’ decision to return the Ark to its proper 
home could not be carried out by them alone because a God was involved. 
It would be necessary then to consult first with the priests and the diviners 
to determine: 1) whether the Ark is definitely the cause of the troubles and; 
2) how it must be returned or disposed of in order to guarantee that YFIWF1 
will no longer afflict the Philistines. There is no sense, after all, in disposing 
of a valuable and prestigious piece of booty if there is no need to do so or if 
its return will not end the problems it is causing. The diviners (D’BOp) would 
be responsible for answering the first question which was of an informative 
nature, while the priests (D’Jm) were to solve the second, practical question. 

The priests’ advice is conditional on the findings of the diviners, but solic¬ 
ited and given first. Assuming the capture of the Ark is indeed the cause of 
the plague - a matter to be decided by the diviners - then the Philistines 
are to pay an DWN, which is often explained as “guilt offering” but which in 
fact is a reparation offering rendered to YF1WFI for having misappropriated 
divine property (hsia). In the Priestly legislation of the Pentateuch, this usu¬ 
ally involves an animal sacrifice but first the divine property taken has to be 
compensated for monetarily along with a fine (Lev. 5; Num. 5:5-10). It is 
precisely the offense of misappropriating Divine property of which the Phi¬ 
listines are guilty. There is, after all, no cubic item so intimately connected 
with YFIWF1 and clearly His own property than the Ark, and displaying it in 
the Dagon Temple as a sign of Dagon’s supposed supremacy was clearly a 


4 For 1 Sam. 6 see the traditional and critical commentaries to the Book of Samuel, most 
recently D. T. Tsumura, The First Book of Samuel, The New International Commentary 
on the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, Michigan; Cambridge, U.K.: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2007), esp. 211-229, as well as P. D. Miller, Jr., J. J. M. Roberts, The 
Hand of the Lord: A Reassessment of the “Ark Narrative" of 1 Samuel , Johns Hopkins 
Near Eastern Studies (Baltimore and London: the Johns Hopkins University Press, 1977), 
52-59, 102-105; P. Machinist, “Biblical Traditions,” 62-63. For recent trends in study of 
the so-called “Ark Narrative” see K. Bodner, “Ark-Eology: Shifting Emphases in ‘Ark 
Narrative’ Scholarship,” Currents in Biblical Research 4 (2006) 169-197. 

5 Sending the Ark to Gath was done after consultations among the five QUID while it is 
driven out of Gath (1 Sam. 5:10) without prior consultation or warning. 
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theft of YHWH’s honor. Although the technical term is not used, the Philis¬ 
tines are guilty of of the highest order. C onsequently they must return the 
stolen property, confess their offense and pay a fine. The Ark is the property 
returned and the gold buboes and rats 6 are the fine. The confession is alluded 
to in the words: 1123 vfrx 1 ? anmi, “You shall give honor to the God 
of Israel” (vs. 5) which is strongly reminiscent of Jos. 7:19 where Joshua 
demands of Achan who has taken for himself proscribed sancta from Jeri¬ 
cho 7 : ass tnan ^x rr m na xn tim min i 1 ? im ^xnz ? 1 vrtx 'rh ran xn ’m, 
“My son, give honor to the Lord God of Israel and confess 8 to him and tell 
me what you have done. Hold nothing back from me.” 

There is also sympathetic magic involved, in that the fine paid to assuage 
the plague and cure the people is identical in physical form and number to the 
symptoms of the plague which is being assuaged. 9 Banishing the Ark from 
Philistine territory (n'7B’ D); vs. 2, 3) 10 resembles purging the Israelite camp 
of sin by the scapegoat (Lev. 16:10, 21, 22, 26) or of impurity of the per- 


6 For the relationship between the tumors/hemorrhoids/buboes and the mice or rats see 
J. B. Geyer, “Mice and Rites in 1 Samuel V-VI,” VT 31 (1981) 293-304 The problem of 
the association between the mice/rats and the plague is complicated by a lengthy addition 
in the Septuagint to 1 Sam. 5:6: "He brought mice upon them, and they swarmed in their 
ships. Then mice went up into their land, and there was a mortal panic in the city” (trans. 
R Kyle McCarter, 1 Samuel, AB 8, Garden City, NY: Doubleday & Co. 1980). For the 
textual problems and the precedence of LXX see McCarter, 1 Samuel, ad loc.) For a new 
suggestion regarding the nature of the plague which afflicted the Philistines see A. Meir, 
“A New Interpretation of the Term 'opalim (EPbDV) in the Light of Recent Archaeological 
Finds from Philistia”, JSOTS 32 (2007). 23-40 with references to previous literature. Meir 
suggests on the basis of recent finds in Philistine sites of phallic-shaped situlae that the 
□’‘jDV are not hemorrhoids or bubonic plague as previously suggested but “a euphemistic 
reference to the Philistine male sexual organ that was afflicted in some manner by the 
‘Philistine Plague’, causing much discomfort - and ridicule - for the Philistines”. 

7 The similarity is noted but not explained by Y. Kiel, Sepher Shmuel, I (Jerusalem: Mosad 

Ha-Rav Kook, 1981), 53, n. 14 (Hebrew). Most contemporary commentators miss 
this connection altogether. W. Brueggemann, First and Second Samuel, Interpretation: 
A Bible Commentary for Teaching and Preaching (Louisville: John Knox Press, 1990), 
41 regards it as corrective of the loss of God’s TDD in 1 Sam. 4:21-22 but this is at most a 
secondary implication of the term. The word TQ3 is then played upon in the wish that fol¬ 
lows immediately: IT 1 nx h’p’ ’VlX, “perhaps he will lighten his hand from upon us”; 

and again in v. 6 an 1 ? nx nviDi epixs ran ie>xe edeei 1 ? nx nnnn n»Vi, “why shall you make 
your hearts heavy as Egypt and Pharaoh made their hearts heavy?” (see S. Bar-Ephrat, 
1 Samuel - Introduction and Commentary, Mikra Leyisrael, Tel Aviv: Am Oved Publish¬ 
ers Ltd.; Jerusalem: The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, 1996), 107 ad v. 6). 

8 For min in meaning “confess” see Ezra 10:11, also in a context ofbm. 

9 We can compare the bronze serpent Nehushtan fabricated in the shape of the snakes whose 
bite it was to cure (Num. 21:4-9). See V. A. Hurowitz, “Healing and Hissing Snakes - Lis¬ 
tening to Numbers 21:4-9,” in Scriptura 87 (2004) [Yehoshua Gitay Festschrift, ed. Hendrik 
Bosnian], 278-287; reprinted with slight revisions mLe Journal des Medecines Cuneiformes 
8(2006) 13-23. 

10 For the significance of expulsion in the “Ark Narrative” see H. J. L. Jensen, “An ‘Oedipus 
Pattern’ in the Old Testament?” Religion 37 (2007) 39-52. 
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son or building afflicted with ninx by the birds (Lev. 14: 7, 53). 11 The cows 
which drew the wagon were eventually slaughtered and offered up as burnt 
offerings, perhaps on the wood of the cart which had bom the Ark (1 Sam 6: 
15) 12 and this would have served as the sacrificial component in the ritual (cf. 
Lev. 5:7 for burnt offerings as part of the DWN ritual). 

It would seem, therefore, that the advice and actions of the Philistine 
priests as described in the Book of Samuel can be explained on the basis 
of Israelite cultic practices, especially the concept of QWN (reparation offer¬ 
ings) and the narrator may well have been informed by them in creating his 
account. Added “Priestly” touches may be the report which follows that the 
Levites took charge of the Ark upon its arrival (v. 15) 13 and the bit of book¬ 
keeping in the summary enumeration of the golden buboes (vv. 17-18). 

The diviners, for their part, had to determine whether it was indeed the 
Ark which was the source of their affliction. Their advice is given second 
(vv. 7-9) even though carrying out the recommendations of the priests will 
be contingent on a positive answer to the diviners’ queries. The inquiry of 
YHWH is to be done ritually by instrument of two cows. 14 The cows are to 
be inexperienced in working in that they have never borne a yoke (v. 7). 15 
Moreover, they are to be nursing cows whose calves have been sent away, 


P. Kyle McCarter, 1 Samuel, The Anchor Bible 8 (United States of America: Doubleday & 
Co., 1980), 138 refers to a Hittite ritual against plague (cf. Goetze, ANET 3 , 347): 

If people are dying in the country and if some enemy god has caused that... 

They drive up one ram. They twine together blue wool, red wool, yellow wool, 
black wool and white wool, make it into a crown and crown the ram with it. 

They drive the ram on to the road leading to the enemy and while doing so they 
speak as follows: “Whatever god of the enemy land has caused this plague - 
see! We have now driven up this crowned ram to pacify thee, O god! Just as the 
herd is strong, but keeps peace with the ram, do thou, the god who has caused 
this plague, keep peace with the Hatti land!: They drive that one crowned ram 
toward the enemy. 

This parallel is not quite exact, because the ram in the Hittite text, although sent to placate 
the enemy god, does not carry with it any sins of object causing the enemy god to be angry. 

12 Compare rf71Srn ’SSJ nx Wpm with Gen. 22:3: tfw TS57 Slpm. 

13 Note however that this is a Levitical prerogative in D as well (Dt. 10: 8; 31:9, 25). Cf. 
I. Wilson, “Merely a Container? The Ark in Deuteronomy,” in Temple and Worship in Bib¬ 
lical Israel, ed. John Day, Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies, 422 (London, 
New York: T&T Clark International, 2005), 212-249. 

14 A. F. Campbell, 1 Samuel, The Forms of the Old Testament Literature, VII (Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; Cambridge, U. K.: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2003), 82-83 
refers to this aptly as “the divination journey”. 

15 This stipulation is identical to that for the Red Heifer (Num. 19: 2) and the calf for expiat¬ 
ing blood guilt (Dt. 21: 3) as well the Mesopotamian ritual for covering the drum of the 
lamentation-priest with the hide of an animal which has not been smitten with a whip ( ina 
hatti mahis ina qinizzi lapit ana parsi u pildude ul illiqqi, “[a bull which] has been hit by 
a staff or stuck with a whip will not be taken for the ritual and rite” (Rituels accadiens 10: 
5-6). However, these cows have given birth which means they are probably not ritually 
perfect, and the fact of their not having been yoked may be related to the function at hand. 
Cf. Rashi on vs. 6: “all this is for a test, for they (the nursing cows) are unfit for pulling 
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the assumption being that their natural motherly tendency would be to go 
after their calves to nurse them. The diviners are by this stacking the deck 
against any accident, and forcing the cows to act against their own instincts 
only if driven by a divine hand. 16 All this is to assure a definite divine answer. 

After the cows are hitched to the wagon and the wagon is packed with its 
cargo and sent off, their movements are to be monitored, and it is to be noted 
which of two suggested courses they follow. 


.□irKfi 

nyqn-nx pf? ntoy ton —wqy m? nty: pti-ok 

intern n^n 

mn .ton nipn-m nra it: k 1 ? «V*m .xVax] 


And you shall see: 

If it [the Ark] ascends to Beth-Shemesh, He (YHWH) has done this 
great evil to us; 

And if not - we shall know that His hand has not afflicted us, it is a 
coincidence which happened to us. 

These two binary opposed sentences are the essence of divinatory question¬ 
ing. There are two sentences, each with a protasis beginning with the word 
“if’ describing a possible occurrence; followed by an apodosis stating the 
outcome of the occurrence or the cause of the occurrence. 

The priests’ instructions are carried out to order and the result is: 

Ira Tii-by .th? ni'Bn 
i Vixbtfn pa; no-xhi pu;] qbn c'?n nnx 
tfg# rva hraj-iy ,D;jno$ av'fti •’npi 

The cows went straight along the way, on the way to Beth-Shemesh; 
in a single path they went, going and lowing, and did not turn aside 
right or left. 

And the Philistine governors were going after them until the Beth- 
Shemesh border. 

Having fulfilled the requirements of the test in the most direct manner, the 
result was unequivocal and the governors, satisfied with the answer, could 
leave. 


and they low after their offspring, and if the Ark has the power of drawing them (the cows) 
from them (the calves) we will know that it (the Ark) has done us (this harm). 

16 This interpretation follows Rashi. Note, however that Radaq interprets the ritual actions 
as deriving from the sanctity of the Ark. According to Bruegemann, First and Second 
Samuel , 40-41 there is an element of cunning in the Philistine arrangement, suspecting 
YHWH’s superiority, stacking the decks against Him and hoping to see Him exposed as a 
powerless God. 
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This ritual has been compared with no little amount of legitimacy to the 
plague prayers of the Hittite king Mursilis. In the longest and best preserved 
of these prayers, the king, through agency of a priest prays and confesses a 
long series of sins which are possible causes of the plagues afflicting his land 
and the means by which he has attempted to placate the gods, but to no avail. 
Finally, apparently very frustrated from his unsuccessful attempts and quite 
desperate he says: 17 

I am now continuing to plead to the Storm-god of Hath, my lord. Save 
my life! [And if] perhaps people have been dying for this reason, then 
during the time that I set it right, let there be no more deaths among 
those makers of offering bread and libation pourers to the gods who 
are still left. 

[Or] if people have been dying because of some other reason, then let 
me either see it in a dream, or let it be established through an oracle, 
or let a man of god declare it, or according to what I instructed all the 
priests, they shall regularly sleep holy (i.e. see in incubated dreams). 

O Storm-god of Hatti, my lord, save my life, and may the plague be 
removed from Hatti. 

Mursilis can certainly be compared with the Philistine governors who have 
been afflicted by a plague, have tried to stop it by moving the Ark from one 
city to another, and are not sure why it continues. They all go to their respec¬ 
tive diviners for advice and ask questions which look binary. 

This parallel is certainly significant, but it does not illuminate the precise 
method of divination employed, namely interpretation of the movements of 
the cows. A possible parallel to such a divinatory method is provided, how¬ 
ever by a text from Sultantepe published by Oliver Gurney and Jacob Fin- 
kelstein 18 exactly half a century ago and edited shortly thereafter along with 
extensive comments by Erica Reiner. 19 The text itself, STT 73 is a collection 
of rituals for impetrated omens, i.e. ominous events obtained or produced 
not by casual observation of naturally occurring events but by entreaty and 
performance of certain specific acts which will be interpreted as ominous. 
Although a limitless number of naturally-occurring events can be taken as 
omens, impetrated omens are rather rare and include divination by oil, divi¬ 
nation by smoke or dream incubation. The text is made up of eight sections, 
each containing a prayer and ritual instructions for producing such omens. 
The eighth and final section relates to a type of impetrated omen unknown 


17 Translation according to I. Singer, Hittite Prayers, Writings From the Ancient World, 
Society of Biblical Literature, 11 (Atlanta, Georgia: Society of Biblical Literature, 2002), 
60 §§ 10-11. See also J. J. M. Miller, P. D. Roberts, The Hand of the Lord, 53-54. 

18 O. Gurney, J. J. Finkelstein, The Sultantepe Tablets I, Occasional Publications of the Brit¬ 
ish Institute of Archaeology at Ankara, 3 (London: British Institute of Archaeology at 
Ankara 1957). 

19 E. Reiner, “Fortune Telling in Mesopotamia”: JNES 19 (1960) 23-35. 
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form anywhere else. Here, too, there is an incantation asking for a revelation 
followed by ritual instructions for achieving the requested revelation, and 
finally the omens themselves: 

Incantation - I have called upon you. Oh divine judges in the bright 
heavens! 

By supplication and prostration I constantly bless you. 

Bright torch of the midst of heaven, by your light everything is desired. 

To your judgment men pay attention, to your decisions the weak 
submit. 

Divine judges whose word is not overturned, 

In the midnight watch I shall pour pure water of underground springs 
on the forehead of an ox; 

May I see your true judgment and decision of your great divinity, and 
may I make a pronouncement. 

If so and so son of so and so is to achieve his desire, may the ox give 
the sign. 

Its ritual - You shall wait (?) for a favorable day, a lahannu-ye ssel... 
you shall take. 

A young man who has not known a woman shall draw water from the 
river. 

You shall set out before the gods of the night an incense burner with 
juniper and flour. You shall libate wine. 

You shall hold up that water and recite its incantation three times. You 
shall pour it on the forehead of a recumbent ox and you will see a sign. 

If the ox lows and gets up - he [the man in question] will achieve his 
desire 

If the ox lows and does not get up - he will not achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and turns his cheek to the right - he will not achieve 
his desire 

If the ox gets up and turns his cheek to the left - he will achieve his 
desire 

If the ox grinds his teeth and gets up - he will achieve his desire 
If the ox grinds his teeth and does not get up - he will not achieve his 
desire 

If the ox gets up and walks forward - he will achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and walks to the rear - he will not achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and walks to his right - he will not achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and walks to his left - he will achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and goes backwards - he will achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and raises his pelvis - he will achieve his desire 
If the ox gets up and lowers his pelvis and groans (?) - he will achieve 
his desire 

If the ox gets up and sprinkles dust on top of himself - he will not 
achieve his desire 

If the ox gets up and sprinkles dust with his right horn - he shall 
achieve his desire 
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If the ox gets up and sprinkles dust with his left horn - he will not 
achieve his desire 

If the ox gets up and sprinkles dust behind him with his fore hooves he 
will not achieve his desire. 

This ritual is obviously vastly different from that performed by the Philis¬ 
tine diviners, the most important difference being that whereas the Akkadian 
ritual is meant to predict the future, the Philistine ritual is aimed at deriv¬ 
ing information about the past. Also, the Philistine ritual is more complex, 
involving not only two cows rather than one, but a wagon, the Ark, and the 
golden objects. In fact, the Philistine ritual combines the elements of divina¬ 
tion with the magical steps for disposing of the source of trouble if found 
necessary. 

Nonetheless, there are certain features which are comparable. First of 
all, they both employ bovines as instruments for impetrated divination. The 
omens are discerned not in the physical characteristics of the animal but in 
its behavior, and in particular its perambulations. The binary formulation 
describing the ominous behavior is common to both. There are also similari¬ 
ties in the features observed. The ritual speaks about the ox lowing which is 
also done by the Philistine cows (lint = issusma). Both texts also speak about 
going (ibn IDbn = DU = alakit). The direction of movement is also important. 
The Philistine cows go straight (mTii/T) and does not turn away to the right 
or left (bxattn pa 1 no xbl) while the ox gets up and turns his cheek to the right 
or the left, or gets up and goes forward, backward, to the right or to the left. 20 

But how are the two rituals related, if at all? The similarities pointed out 
above may well be just coincidental, but it is not to be ruled out that both 
texts are variants of a common divinatory practice or, as suggested above that 
the Philistines (or the Biblical author describing them) have integrated the 
magic into the act of divination. But before answering this question one other 
factor should be considered. The ox omen ritual from Sultantepe is the only 
known example of such a practice. There are, to be sure, numerous examples 
of non-impetrated animal omens as there are omens learned from all sorts of 
animals, 21 but this is the only case of an impetrated ox omen. Erica Reiner 


20 The Akkadian ritual is participated in by a virgin young man, and the water poured on the 
head of the bull is A.MES IDIM KU.MES, pure water from underground springs. The 
employment of an unblemished functionary and cultically pure materials is reminiscent 
of the use of a new wagon and the cows which have not pulled a yoke as interpreted by 
Radaq. 

21 For omens derived from the physical features of an ox see I. Starr, The Rituals of the 
Diviner, Bibliotheca Mesopotamia 12 (Malibu: Undena Publications, 1983). For omens 
related to the behavior of an ox see CAD A/1, 365 col. b s.v. alpu la passim. K. C. Way, 
“Balaam’s Hobby Horse: The Animal Motif in the Balaam Tradition,” Ugarit Forschim- 
gen 37 (2005) 679-693 points out the propensity for animals and animal motifs in the 
Balaam stories both in Numbers 22-24 and the Deir 'Alla plaster inscription and ascribes 
it to Balaam’s “presumed expertise in the interpretation of omens - especially omens con¬ 
cerning unusual animal behavior”. For additional examples of ominous animal behavior 
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has pointed out that the larger text of which this omen ritual is the last part 
contains parallels in a tablet from Assur (LKA 138), and should not, there¬ 
fore be considered unique. This suggestion follows her overall attempt to 
show that the Sultantepe library contained no new texts and when examined 
carefully provided very few surprises. However, the part of the text prescrib¬ 
ing the ox omens is not attested at Assur or elsewhere. Not only this, but 
Assur has also given us the only known example of a psephomancy ritual, 
and as I tried to show in previous studies, this type of divination is akin to the 
Biblical Urim and Tummim. 22 The fact that both impetrated ox omens and 
psephomancy have their closest parallels in the Bible but nothing similar in 
Mesopotamia may indicate that certain scribes of Sultantepe or Assur were, 
for some reason, privy to western divinatory traditions or popular practices 
not fully identical to those of the Mesopotamian heartland. 

We have examined here the acts ascribed to the Philistine priests on the 
one hand and to the diviners on the other. The priestly machinations have 
found their background in customs reflected in Israelite cult as described 
in biblical law and narrative, while the divinatory devices find their closest 
relatives in the divinatory writings of Israel’s neighbors. Whether they can 
be traced back to the Philistines cannot be determined without more textual 
evidence. For this we await eagerly the future contributions of our archaeo¬ 
logical honoree and his many colleagues and disciples. 


in ancient near eastern texts see the sources listed by Way, “Balaam’s Hobby Horse,” 687, 
n. 33. 

“ 2 W. Horowitz, V. A. Hurowitz, “Urim and Thummim in Light of a Psephomancy Ritual from 
Assur (LKA 1 31),” JANES 21 (1992) 95- 115; V. A. Hurowitz, “True Light on the Urim and 
Thummim. Review Article of C. van Dam, The Urim and Thummim - A Means of Revelation 
in Ancient Israel (Winona Lake, Indiana: Eisenbrauns, 1997),” JQR 58 (1998), 263-274. 




“Roy of the Rovers”: An Egyptian Warrior 
in 2 nd -Millennium Phoenicia? 

Kenneth A. Kitchen 


In recent times, by kind courtesy of Dr. Robert Deutsch through the good 
offices of my colleague and friend Professor A. R. Millard, I was shown two 
photographs of a bronze weapon bearing on its blade a column of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs above a motif. More recently, through the kindness of Gil and 
Lisa Chaya, I have had access to two full-colour photos and a monochrome 
paper print, of this remarkable piece. I thank them for their generosity. For 
the text (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1 

Thi s item is a socketed spearhead, with a blade just over twice as long as the 
socket-portion. Recent consultation with Dr. Graham Phillip (a recognized 
authority on ancient Near Eastern bronze weapons) confirmed my earlier 
belief that this piece dates from the 2 nd millennium BCE. I had set a mini¬ 
mum date of the later 18 th Dynasty (i.e., Late Bronze IB/IIA), because of the 
possible historico-social setting that its inscription might imply. However, 
Dr. Phillip was able to suggest that the piece might rather date to the Middle 
Bronze Age, when such things are attested in burials more than later on. 
However, a Late-Bronze date is still possible. 

Let us look at the two options: Late Bronze and Middle Bronze. But, first, 
let us look again at the text and the motif above it. With absolute clarity, the 
text reads vertically from to top to bottom as R Y N R H R. As is common, 
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each “R” is accompanied by a short, vertical determinative stroke. Aside 
from these four strokes, the remarkable thing about this short inscription is 
that it uses no determinatives at all. This inscription is essentially alphabetic, 
just as the Canaanite script was ultimately to be. Investigation shows that 
the collocation of the letters RYNRHR (as a unit) does not form any rec¬ 
ognizable personal or place name, in either Egyptian or any other ancient 
Near-Eastern language. Even if we take only the first element, R Y, there are 
very few West Semitic analogues. In fact, we can point to a) just *RW(I)Y 
(printed as RWIJ and RWJ) in Gelb’s monumental compilation and analysis 
of “Amorite” names, particularly from Mari and the early 2 nd millennium 
BCE; 1 and b) the root rwy in biblical Hebrew. 2 Names based on rwy are 
rare, and they leave the n-r-h-r without rational explanation. 

The solution to this six-sign group lies elsewhere, and it is fundamentally 
very simple. Being inscribed in Egyptian hieroglyphs, one may read it as 
mainly Egyptian: “Roy of ( n ) Ro-Har”, without any difficulty at all. Ry is a 
very common personal name in New-Kingdom Egypt (not usually earlier), 3 
and here the genitive connecting particle ( n) may well relate it to a place- 
name as sometimes occurs in New Kingdom Egypt. 4 However, the place- 
name appears to contain a Semitic element within an Egyptian format. The 
word r meaning “mouth” is used in Egyptian not only to refer to the anatomi¬ 
cal mouths of people and animals but also to signify a door (at the entrance to 
a building), or an opening into a land, a valley, or the mouth of a river (as in 
English), etc. 5 In this capacity, it enters into the formation of place-names, 
such as “Valley-mouth,” “Canal-mouth” ( Ro-inet, Ro-inty, Ro-hent ), and 
even “(water’s) edge,” etc. 6 So, here, Ro-Har would likewise be “Mouth of 
Har.” The latter could designate a place-name or a geographical feature. The 
West Semitic word, har, “hill, mountain”, comes readily to mind. Ro-Har 
would then be a hybrid compound analogous to “Montagne-mouth” (substi¬ 
tuting here, French+English, for Egyptian+Semitic). Of hills and mountains, 
the Levant has no lack, but the great range of the Lebanon and northwards 
are the Levant’s mountain(s) par excellence. Thus, the geographical feature 
intended was most likely the Lebanon range. If so, then the “mouth” of these 
mountains is also not far to seek: namely, the most important valley and 
pass through them, that of the present-day Nahr el-Kebir, the ancient Eleu- 
therus, which provides a clear route from the Mediterranean coast and its 
ports (e.g., Tripoli, Simyra, Tartessus) inland to the valleys of the Biqa' and 


1 Cf. Gelb et al. 1980, 175, 343, in the names Iarwium and Iarwi-il. 

2 Cf. Brown, Driver, Briggs 1907: 924; but in Hebrew, this otherwise active root was not 
productive of proper names. 

References in Ranke n.d.: 216:24. 

4 Examples are: the Viceroy of Nubia, Iuny “of Heracleopolis” [Kitchen 2000: 48 top]; and 
the lady, Merytre “of Memphis,” mother of the vizier Paser (Kitchen 2000: 11, middle). 

5 Cf. Erman, Grapow, eds. 1925: 390-391, 392:10. 

6 Examples of these are cited by Gardiner 1947: 299 (index); and in R. O. Faulkner 1952: 
83 (r-n- names). 
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Orontes. Thus, our “Mouth of the Mountain” may well be that pass. And our 
text would read “Roy of ‘Mouth-of-the-Mountain’”, i.e. as hailing from the 
Eleutherus district. The lack of any proper determinative for har, “mountain” 
(the small triangular land-sign) would be consistent with the similar lack also 
of any determinative (e.g., seated man) for the name Roy. It appears as if the 
writer intended to be concise, if not imitating the purely consonantal usage of 
contemporary linear Canaanite (= alphabetic letters; no determinatives). For 
har, “mountain(s)” in the Lebanon area, one might cite also the topographi¬ 
cal list of Tuthmosis III (and copies of it), which mention a place-name Har 
near Ruhizzi. 7 

Given this location of an Egyptian affiliated to the Eleutherus district, 
we now go a step further, and we suggest a more specific role, location and 
maybe date for Roy and his splendid spear-head. Such a weapon should 
belong to a soldier, and of a ra nk (and education?) that would account for 
his taking care to inscribe his treasured weapon. In this overall region, as we 
kn ow from the Amama letters under Akhenaten (c. 1353-1337 BCE), Egypt 
maintained small garrisons at a limited number of centers, Gaza being the 
best known. At the mouth of the Eleutherus, Sumur (Simyra) was just such 
a center, where an Egyptian commissioner was based. 8 He would not be 
found alone there, but he would have had a modest posse of troops to main¬ 
tain his survival and authority. Our spear-point may very well have belonged 
to the commander of such a cohort, and it may eventually have been buried 
with him in the town’s Late Bronze cemetery at his demise, until found there 
in modem times. 

Once Aziru of Amurru had taken over control of Sumur, it would no lon¬ 
ger have had an Egyptian garrison (or a commander writing in hieroglyphs!), 
especially when Aziru and all he held passed into the domain of the rival 
Hittite Empire. No Pharaoh saw Sumur again, probably, until Ramesses II 
in the time of his mid-13 th century treaty with the Hittites. Given the pos¬ 
sible earlier (Middle Bronze?) origin of such a piece, it would seem wiser 
to adopt a date much earlier than Ramesses II, where the New Kingdom is 
concerned, no later than the Amama period (when Sumur was lost to Egypt). 
The name Roy is typical of the New Kingdom onomasticon. Hence, one 
might place him earlier in the 18 th Dynasty, quite possibly much earlier than 
Akhenaten. Our Roy probably died peacefully, and he was buried with his 


7 So, S.Ahituv: 1984: 106. 

8 Note especially the dramatic letter EA 62 (translated by W. L. Moran 1992: 133-134), in 
which we see Abdi-ashirta race to the rescue of Sumur; and letter 60 concerning his com¬ 
missioner and the grain-harvest of Sumur. EA 68 locates Abdi-ashirta’s commissioner in 
Sumur while EA 67 had Egyptians residing there. E A 766 even calls it an Egyptian garrison 
town, then fallen into the hands of Aziru of Amurru; cf. also EA 131-134, 138, 140, 149, 
159-161. Sumur itself may have been located at the present-day Tell al-Kazel; for archaeo¬ 
logical work there, cf. outline and bibliography given by A. Bounni, in: E. M. Myers (ed.) 
1997: 275-276. 
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beloved spear-point long before the political chaos in Canaan that marked 
the Amama period. 

What about the motif above the inscription? This is quite clearly an ani¬ 
mal head and neck (facing from right-to-left), with multi-horned antlers pro¬ 
jecting from either side, and swept-back ears, that is, a stag. Its presence here 
suggests that Roy adopted it as his “logo” because he hunted stags in his 
off-duty hours. He was not the first or only Egyptian to do so, either. Animals 
of this kind (with gazelles) were hunted east and south of the Eleutherus pas¬ 
sage (south from Qadesh) by Amenophis II in the woods of Labwe, where 
gazelles have persisted down to modem times. 9 Perhaps, Roy was able to 
hunt them either there or in local woods nearer his possible home base at 
Sumur, hence the motif engraved on this weapon. 

But, if he was an Egyptian, why did Roy link himself with the Eleutherus 
district rather than with some home town in Egypt? We know nothing of 
the social circumstances under which such commanders and garrison troops 
lived. Rather, like Roman legionaries along Hadrian’s Wall in northern Britain 
(and elsewhere), the local Egyptians on duty may have taken local Canaanite 
womenfolk, so that a long-settled garrison’s children would have known no 
other home than their parents’ garrison-town. These Egypto-Canaanite lads 
would grow up locally, then follow their fathers into the same kind of local 
military service. If Roy had such origins, then it is scarcely a wonder that he 
should link himself with Ro-Har, the Eleutherus valley-mouth district, where 
his home and career and hunting-hobby alike were all based. 

So much for a New Kingdom scenario. What happens if we move our 
man and his spear back into the Middle Bronze Age (phase II, say within 
broadly c. 2000/1900 to 1540/1500 BCE)? Egyptian hieroglyphs were cer¬ 
tainly in use at that time in Canaan and Phoenicia. We may compare the use 
of hieroglyphic inscriptions by the rulers of Byblos on monuments and on 
lesser objects as well as scarab-seals. 10 The Canaanite linear alphabet was 
also most likely invented and just coming into use in about the 18 th cen¬ 
tury BCE onwards. * 11 Thus, the use of hieroglyphs on a socketed spear-head 
within (say) c. 1800-1500 BCE is perfectly possible. A date of (say) c. 1540 
BCE would be barely 120 years or so before Amenophis II’s activities in our 
area, c. 1420 BCE. 

As for an Egyptian physical presence in Canaan and Phoenicia in the 
20 th -19 th centuries BCE, one may cite both the annals-blocks of Amenemhat 


9 For Amenophis II and mi.y-animals (red in colour and homed!) see text in R. A. Caminos 
1956: 32; hunted, text in W. Helck 1956: 1304; translated into English by B. Cumming 
1982: 30 end. For gazelles in Labwe in modem times, see A. Kuschke 1979: 29, cf. 22 and 
15 n. 44. 

10 See list of these rulers and texts, Kitchen 1967: 53-54. 

11 Recent survey of the subject, B. Sass 1998. Cf. also E. Puech 1986: 161-213; and now 
O. Goldwasser 2006/7: 121-171. For possibly 17 th -century graffiti in Wadi Hoi near 
Thebes in Upper Egypt, found by J. Darnell, see the publication by J. C. Darnell et al. 
2005: 63-124. 
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II (c. 1900 BCE), showing Egyptian traders and armies there at that time. 12 
An Egyptian presence in Canaan and Phoenicia is also reflected a generation 
or two earlier (c. 1940 BCE) in the account of the adventures of Sinuhe in 
Canaan. This invaluable document is not just a “story.” Its literary format 
(as well as specific reflections of historical and social conditions) places this 
work in the category of genuine tomb-biography, 13 which was used in liter¬ 
ary contexts for political ends. 14 It tells about an Egyptian who makes his 
abode in Canaan, and carves out a partially military career there, albeit for 
the local ruler, not the Pharaoh. However, he also entertains Egyptian envoys 
passing through. He marries a local woman, and he fathers Egypto-Cananite 
sons, who stay on once he is gone. They are, as it were, the local Roy-boys 
of their time, one might say. Sinuhe, too, is very interested in hunting ( desert 
gazelles?), and he enriches his table with the results. 15 So, a Middle Bronze 
milieu would have its possibilities for our Roy too. 

But at the end of the day, when should we date our Roy? Certainly 
(I think), within the period c. 1550-1400 BCE - late Middle Bronze into Late 
Bronze I - to combine all of our data. The type of spear point is characteristi¬ 
cally Middle Bronze. However, it is the kind of spear point that could still be 
used later (Graham Phillip). The name Roy is specifically of the New King¬ 
dom (and very common then). An “alphabetic” use of hieroglyphs (like the 
local alphabet) would better suit the later rather than the earliest date. Thus, 
it may be wisest, still, to locate our hero in the palmy days of the Empire, but 
perhaps no later than the time of, say, Amenophis II, who also enjoyed a spot 
of hunting close to Roy’s haunts, at about 1450/1400 BCE in round figures, 
for our man. 

This piece (assuming that it as well as its text is genuine!) - is of very 
great interest. It sheds light on life in an Egyptian-dominated Canaan, early 
or late. And it is a fine piece of bronzework, uniquely adorned. 
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A Group of Animal-Headed Faience Vessels 
from Tiryns 

Maria Kostoula and Joseph Maran 1 


Among the luxury goods whose appearance in Mycenaean Greece strikingly 
demonstrates the effects of contacts with Near Eastern societies, faience ves¬ 
sels hold a very special position. Already intensively discussed in the litera¬ 
ture has been a group of frit or faience vessels from Mycenae and Tiryns 
consisting of goblets, rhyta and an amphora, which in form and decoration 
find its closest comparisons on Cyprus and in Ugarit (Foster 1979: 126-130; 
Peltenburg 1991: 163-166; Toumavitou 1995: 237-244; Rahmstorf 2001: 
298-302; 2008: 230-232; Panagiotaki etal. 2004: 158-160). In the following, 
results of recent fieldwork will be presented providing evidence for the exis¬ 
tence of another, even more extraordinary group of faience vessels of Near 
Eastern derivation in the Argolid during the Mycenaean Palatial Period and 
raising new questions concerning the repercussions of intercultural contacts 
in the Late Bronze Age East Mediterranean. 2 


The Contexts of the Finds 

Between 2000 and 2003 excavations at the northern tip of the Lower Citadel 
of Tiryns were conducted with the aim to resume and conclude fieldwork 
carried out by Klaus Kilian in 1982 and 1983 (Kilian 1984: 55-57; 1988: 
108-111). In the course of the new excavations not only Building XI and 
parts of Building XV both dating to LH IIIB Final, 3 but also the passageway 


1 To Eliezer, scholar and friend, who taught us to see Aegean-Near Eastern relations with 
new eyes. 

2 We are indebted to the conservator Georgia Papadimitriou, who expertly cleaned and con¬ 
solidated the finds and managed to find joins between fragments, which in the beginning 
seemed to be an impossible task. It is a pleasure to record our gratitude to Sharon Zucker- 
man (Jerusalem) and Edgar Peltenburg (Edinburgh) for sharing their knowledge and for 
discussing with us various topics related to the subject of the article. We would like to 
thank Stefan M. Maul (Heidelberg) for his valuable comments on the ‘Humbaba’ demon in 
the Near East, Peter Miglus (Heidelberg) for discussing with us Near Eastern comparisons 
for head-shaped vessels and depictions of monkeys, and Sveta Matskevich (Boston) and 
Ursula Meinhardt (Bonn) for helpful information. All drawings, graphics and photographs 
are by Maria Kostoula. Research for this article was carried out within the Heidelberg 
Cluster of Excellence “Asia and Europe in a Global Context”. 

3 Kilian had already partially uncovered parts of the outer face of the west wall of Building 
XV (Kilian 1988: 108; Fig. 7:b). 
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separating the two buildings and leading to the North Gate were investigated 
(Maran 2004a: 13-14; 2008: 50-60). Of this passageway Kilian had uncov¬ 
ered only the northernmost part in a sounding in front of the North Gate 
(Kilian 1988: 108; Fig. 7:a-b), while in his partial excavation of Building XI 
the existence of three rooms was ascertained (Rooms 78a, 78b and 78c; Kil¬ 
ian 1984; 1988: 111). The continuation of fieldwork in this area showed that 
Building XI consisted of five rooms, without any indications for the former 
existence of an upper storey. Besides the three rooms already known from 
Kilian’s excavation, two additional rooms came to light (Rooms 1/02 and 
4/02). While Rooms 78b and 78c had been already completely uncovered by 
Kilian, of Room 78a only the western part was touched by the earlier exca¬ 
vation. In this part of the room Kilian found a fireplace in and around which 
a find assemblage belonging to the destruction at the very end of LH TU B 
Final came to light. This destruction was probably caused by an earthquake 
(Fig. 1) (Kilian 1984: 56; Rahmstorf 2001: 313-315; 2008: 240). Among the 
finds were one small fragment of thin gold foil (Rahmstorf 2001: No. 1739; 
2008: 241 [No. 1739]), a knob-shaped terracotta object with a tiny piece of 
gold foil adhering to its surface (Kilian 1984: Fig. 3:9; Rahmstorf 2001: No. 
1786; 2008: 83; Pis. 35: 1786; 90: 9), one small fragment of sheet bronze/ 
copper (Rahmstorf 2001: No. 362; 2008: 240-241 [No. 362]), one unshapely 
glass spherule 4 , and three tiny lumps of bronze/copper (Rahmstorf 2001: 
Nos. 1770, 1774-1775; 2008: 240 [Nos. 1770, 1774-1775]). In addition, the 
neighboring Room 78b yielded two pieces of thin gold foil (Rahmstorf 2001: 
Nos. 1738, 1741 2008: 241 [Nos. 1738, 1741]) and a small fragment of a 
bronze/copper rod with a square section (Rahmstorf 2001, No. 357; 2008: 
241 [No. 357]). 

The new excavation led to the discovery of additional concentrations of 
objects in deposits attributable to the same destruction at the end of LH TU B 
Final on surfaces within Buildings XI and XV, as well as in the passageway 
to the North Gate (Fig. 1) (Maran 2008: 51-59). In 2002 in a find deposit on 
top of the latest walking surface of the passageway fragments of a faience 
vessel were encountered (Locus 1; la-c). Other finds from the same deposit 
included a wall bracket, a Canaanite jar with Cypro-Minoan signs on both 
handles, parts of which had already been discovered by Kilian (1988: 108; 
Olivier 1988: 255-258, 266-267; Fig. 2:13; Maran 2008: 56 with footnote 18; 
Fig. 35), and a “Levanto-Helladic” chalice (Maran 2004a: 13-17; Figs. 5-9; 
2008: 56; Fig. 35). Due to their morphological characteristics the faience 
vessel fragments from the area of the passageway were soon recognized as 
representing the parts of at least one vessel in the shape of an animal’s head 
similar to objects from the Near East (cf. Maran 2004a: 13 with footnote 6). 
However, only in 2007 was it possible to fit together the pieces, thereby cre¬ 
ating the basis for a closer assessment of the form and function of the vessel. 


4 


Rahmstorf 2001: No. 1916;2008: PI. 87: 1916. The glass object has a length of 1.2 cm and 
is not a bead because it is imperforated. 
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In addition, in 2002 and 2003 five fragments of the same or a similar ves¬ 
sel were encountered in Room 78a (Locus 2; 2-5, 7). Next to these faience 
objects fragments of at least two wall brackets, a grinding stone, fragments 
of a bronze/copper awl with a square section, a fragment of a bronze/copper 
chisel, a small lump of lead and the 3.7 cm. long fragment of a cylindrical 
ivory staff showing one row of cuneiform signs were found (Fig. 1; Maran 
2008: 52; Fig. 29; Cohen, Maran, and Vetters 2010). 

In light of the new finds of head-shaped faience vessels it became clear 
that the identification of some faience objects from the earlier excavation of 
Kilian in Room 78b (Locus 3; 8-9) and inside Chamber 14 of the western for¬ 
tification wall (Locus 4; 10) needed to be reassessed. 5 While these objects 
had been correctly identified as fragments of faience vessels, they were inter¬ 
preted as representing parts of open vessels with normal lugs (Cline 1994: 
220 No. 778; Rahmstorf 2001: Nos. 1835, 1839; PI. 87:1835, 1839; 2008: 
231; PI. 87: 1835, 1839). In contrast to this, it is here argued that these frag¬ 
ments were also part of head-shaped vessels and that the “lugs” should be 
identified as ears of animals. 

In the following all fragments of head-shaped faience vessels will be 
described, but the crucial question of the attribution to a specific animal will 
only be addressed after the discussion of comparable finds from the Near 
East. 


Catalogue 

Locus 1: Passageway to the North Gate; Excavation 2002 ( la-c [Figs. 2-3, 

6-7]) 

1 Faience Rhyton in the shape of an animal’s head, preserved in three 
non-joining pieces (la-c): Each piece has been mended from several 
fragments (the exact provenance of each fragment is listed below). All 
fragments were found in three adjacent squares (LXIII35/34.44-45) at 
13.44-13.52 m., 6 yet they spread over a rather limited area of less than 
0.5-1 m. 2 surface, just north of the trench’s southern profile (Fig. 1). 
a) Upper Front part of an animal head (Figs. 2-3, 6). Forehead, orbital 
cavities, temple up to upper cheek area featuring ribbed relief 
decoration and one perforation. Mended from five fragments spread 
over the 3 adj acent squares LXIII35/34IVG, LXIII3 5/44IVH 13.51m, 
and LXIII35/45 IVH 13.52 m. Measurements: max. length: 8.6 cm., 
max. height: 4.5 cm., max. original 7 thickness: 1.6 cm., 
max. preserved thickness: 1.9 cm., min. original thickness: 0.2 cm. 


For the excavation of Chamber 14 see Kilian 1988: 111-117. 

6 All topographical heights are given in meters above sea level. 

7 The expression “original thickness” refers to those parts of a vessel fragment where the 
exterior and interior surface are still preserved, thus allowing a measurement of the actual 
thickness of the vessel’s wall. 
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The preserved shape of the vessel recalls an ovoid funnel, flaring 
towards the cheek area. Wall thickness varies significantly. Between 
the eye cavities, at the by now largely chipped area where the nasal 
bone would have been modelled, thickness would have exceeded the 
preserved 1.9 cm. Towards the sides, the walls are much thinner, with 
the original thic kn ess varying between 0.2-1.6 cm. There seems to be 
a certain disproportion regarding wall thickness, as well as a slight 
asymmetry in the construction of the vessel. 

The core color ranges from white (10YR 8/1-2) to pink (7.5YR 8/2). 
The chipping pattern of the faience matrix reveals at least two coats 
of roughly equal thickness but of slightly different consistency, with 
the first coat (i.e. the one closer to the outer surface) being somehow 
spongier than the following, compact coat which forms also the 
interior surface of the vessel. 

The original exterior surface is partly preserved, especially in the 
temple area, as well as parts of the orbital cavities. Preservation 
state of the left half is much better than the condition of the right 
half (Figs. 2:1a [upper part], 6:1a) where surface wear and chipping 
were more intensive. 8 Temple areas bear molded relief decoration 
enhanced by supplementary incision between the thick folds and dull, 
very gritty paint, ranging from very dark grey to very dark greyish 
brown (10YR 3/1-2). Up to eight folds, curving around the left eye 
cavity are preserved. Their width ranges between 0.2-0.5 cm.; the 
eyelid folds, a tiny part of which is preserved only at the left cavity, 
were much wider and probably flatter. The fold arrangement is not 
absolutely symmetrical. On the left temple, all preserved folds run 
parallel to each other, and are somehow thicker than the ones in the 
right temple, which also appear to run in a slightly more complex 
scheme than the ones at the opposite side. The occasional incised 
grooves between the folds are quite irregular. 

The surfaces of the forehead, the brows, as well as most of the lid 
folds surrounding the orbits are not preserved. Given the position 
and the course of certain fissures and flaws at the forehead area, it is 
safe to assume that this area as well was fully ribbed, and that the size 
and course of the folds roughly corresponded to that of the currently 
preserved decoration. 

A small U-shaped perforation (diameter ca. 0.3-0.4 cm.; length ca. 
0.7-0.75 cm.) intersects at a slightly oblique angle the faience core at 
the upper left temple area, fairly close to the thinnest part of the vessel 
(Fig. 2 [lower part]). The hole was most likely drilled following the 
primary firing of the vessel. 


These fragments were mistakenly included in the pottery lot and were identified following 
the standard sherd washing procedure, including treatment with hydrochloric acid. 
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The eye sockets were left unpainted. They feature a quite glossy 
and solid, almost white surface (10YR-2.5Y 8/1), as well as incised 
grooves for fixing the eyeball inlays. The set of grooves consisted 
of a central horizontal channel, running roughly throughout the full 
length of the eye cavity, and two intersecting vertical ones, equally 
covering most of the orbit’s height (Figs. 2-3,6). The better preserved 
left eye cavity suggests that both edges of the central groove were 
forked, or at least curved upward near the junction with the eyelid 
(Fig. 3). The edges of the grooves seem to bear faint traces of dark 
paint. A distinct dot of dark grey paint (diameter: ca. 0.25 cm.) is 
preserved in the upper left cove of the left cavity. 

The interior surface of the vessel had been carefully smoothed, and it 
features a foamy semi-glossy glaze, ranging from light greenish grey 
(5GY 8/1-10GY 8/1, 5 BG 8/1) to pale green (5G 8/2). At the worst 
preserved part of the vessel, the glaze has turned brownish yellow 
to yellow (10YR 6/6-8/6), probably due to oxidation of the glaze 
pigments following washing. 

b) Nasal tip with nostrils, part of the upper lip and the left cheek (Figs. 
3, 7): mended from 6 fragments, all found within LXIII 35/44, in two 
groups at 13.52 m. near the northern border of the area excavated in 
2002 in the passageway and at ca. 13.44 m. near the NE comer of 
the square (Fig. 1). Measurements: max. width: 5.9 cm., preserved 
height: 4.0 cm., max. preserved thickness: 1.5 cm. 

The exterior surface is very well preserved, and it is heavily molded 
with ribbed relief, grooved, as well as painted decoration. The left 
cheek is rendered with a set of chubby folds, running roughly parallel 
to each other at an oblique angle (ca. 55°) from the upper edge of the 
lip up to the nose. At least 4-5 folds are preserved at a width of less 
than 1.8 cm. The left nostril is fully preserved (width: 1.55 cm, height: 
1.24 cm), it is almond shaped and marked with a thin rib border. The 
nostrils intersect at an almost right angle to form a slightly flat nasal 
tip. The nose ridge forms an angle of ca. 40° to the upper lip mean 
horizontal line. From the ridge of the nose alternating, curvilinear 
shallow grooves branch towards the cheeks to render nasal wri nk les. 
Most of the exterior surface is covered with a thick layer of dull, 
gritty paint, very dark grey to very dark greyish brown (10YR 3/1 to 
/3/2). Under the horizontal ridge of the upper lip, the paint coating 
stops parallel to the ridge. The remaining lower part of the upper lip 
is preserved, featuring a glossy off-white (10YR 8/2-8/3, very pale 
brown to pale yellow), solidly glazed surface, of texture similar to 
the interior of the eye cavities (cf. la). 

Under the middle ridge of the upper lip and roughly centered along 
with the nose tip, there is a likely oblique perforation (ca. diameter: 
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0.15 cm., preserved length: 0.75 cm.) running downwards towards 
the vessel core. 

The core is of faience with quite fine texture, ranging from white, 
to very pale brown and pale yellow (10YR 8/1-2, 2.5Y 8/2). 
A substantial part of the core as well as the entire inner surface are 
chipped off. Fissures and cracks mark at least two preserved layers 
at the faience matrix, suggesting that the vessel was gradually built 
inside the mold. 

c) Part of lower lip, mouth interior with circular rhyton opening and 
a narrow perpendicular perforation (Figs. 3, 7). It has been pieced 
together from nine, mostly tiny fragments, all found together in 
LXIII 35/45 IVFI, at 13.52 m. Measurements: preserved height: 

3.2 cm., preserved width: 2.8 cm., max. preserved thickness: 1.1 cm. 
The exterior surface is mostly quite well preserved, otherwise worn 
or even chipped off. lc gives the impression of a quite flat surface 
in contrast to the rather curved modelling of the upper lip in lb. The 
original positioning and inclination of lc in relation to la-b is thus 
difficult to determine. 

Approximately one-third of the outer surface is modelled with raised, 
bold relief, at least two irregular ribs separated by a ca. 0.35 cm. wide 
groove. The remaining part is flat, featuring minute striations on the 
surface, running roughly parallel to the raised ribs, and it preserves 
a solid coat of glossy white glaze. The relief decoration, as well as a 
small patch at the flat area feature the same dark and gritty painted 
surface (10YR 3/1-2, very dark grey to very dark greyish brown) as 
la-b. 

The central feature of lc is a circular opening (ca. diameter: 1.2- 

1.3 cm., preserved length: 0.9 cm.: ca. 35-40 percent preserved), 
followed by a channel flaring towards the interior of the vessel to 
form the opening. The interior surface of the spout is coated with 
solid, glossy glaze, light greenish grey (5GY 8/1-7/1, 10GY 8/1). 
The glaze at the exterior of the round opening is evenly worn in a 
width of 0.3-0.4 cm., with some of the worn edges featuring dark 
grey stains. We cannot exclude the possibility that there was either a 
relief application coated with paint, or even another kind of framing 
of the round opening. 

The channel of the narrow perpendicular perforation (diameter: 
0.3 cm., preserved length: 0.75-1.2 cm.) intersects the faience body 
directly at the intermediate groove between the folds. The course 
of the channel is not straight, but it is slightly curved. It cannot be 
excluded that the channel was drilled before the firing of the vessel. 
With the exception of the interior of the spout, the inner surface is 
quite worn or even chipped off. The original thickness of the piece 
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cannot be determined. Horizontal faults suggesting a successive 
building of the vessels body are visible on the biggest fragments. 
Despite the lack of actual joins between lc and lb, the identification 
of lc as part of the lower lip and of the interior of a “gaping mouth” 
is based upon morphological aspects and shared specific features, 
namely the identical quality of the respective white glazed areas and 
the use of dark paint to enhance bolder relief applications like the 
lips. 

Locus 2: BuildingXI, Room 78a; Excavations 2002 and 2003 (2-7 [Figs. 4,8]) 

2 Ear, found in LXIII 34/91 VI 12.83 m. (Figs. 4, 8). Measurements: max. 
length: 3.4 cm.; max. thickness: 1.7 cm., min. thickness.: 0.35 cm.; 
max. height: 1.9 cm. 

Semi-circular ledge shaped plastic application, mended from three 
fragments. Outer surface well preserved, with dull and gritty texture, 
very dark greyish brown to dark greyish brown (10YR 3/2-4/2). Core 
white, slightly grainy. The application was modelled by hand. One of 
the edges of the ledge-shaped faience mass was coiled counterclock¬ 
wise and flapped under the one side. Traces of the coil remain visible 
under the break. 

3 Small fragment, found in LXIII 34/91 VI 12.83 m. (Figs. 4, 8). Mea¬ 
surements: max. length: ca. 2.0 cm., max. height: ca. 2.0 cm., max. 
thickness: 0.8 cm. 

Exterior surface very worn and coarse, inner surface -where partly pre¬ 
served, smooth and powdery white (10YR 8/2). Core light pale brown 
(10YR 8/2). 

4 Small rim fragment found in LXIII 34/91 VI 12.81 m (Figs. 4, 8). Mea¬ 
surements: max. length: 2.7 cm., max. height: 1.4 cm. 

Exterior surface quite worn and porous, without traces of glaze; inner 
surface and rim better preserved, powdery white featuring faint traces 
of green (10Y 8/1; 10GY 8/1, light greenish gray) probably stains of 
chipped off color glaze. Lip edge cut flat; the form of the lip recalls 
closely the lip of 8. Core pale yellow (2.5Y 8/2) up to white (10YR 
10/2), finely gritty; at least two layers in the core profile visible, the one 
close to the interior surface appearing somewhat more compact. 

5 Rim fragment found in LXIII 34/91 VIB 12.77 m. (Figs. 4, 8). 
Measurements: max. length: 2.7 cm., max. height: 2.0 cm., max. 
thickness: 0.9 cm. 

Exterior surface well preserved, 10YR 4/2 (dark greyish brown) up to 
5Y 4/1 (dark gray). Rim surface rather worn, glaze mostly flaked off, 
revealing whitish core. Under the rim at least two oblique, shallow and 
wide grooves (max. W. 0.4 cm.). Part of the lip surface is chipped and 
worn. It is likely, however, that the lip was not straight, but wavy. In 
that case, it was enhanced by the grooved decoration. Rim diameter 
cannot be estimated. 
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6 Small fragment with intersecting perforation found in LXIII 34/81 
VIb 12.86 m. (Figs. 4, 8). Measurements: max. length: 2.4 cm., max. 
height: 2.1 cm., max. thickness: 0,85 cm., min. thickness: 0.3 cm. 
Position and orientation of the fragment unclear. Wall thic kn ess sharply 
decreases (from ca. 0.8 cm. to 0.3 cm.) along the edges of the hori¬ 
zontal section. The exterior surface is well preserved (10YR-2.5Y 3/1; 
very dark grey); core and interior surface white and powdery, the latter 
preserving matt traces of color, 5G-10G 8/1 (light greenish grey) to 5G 
8/2 (pale green). On one side part of a hole running perpendicular to the 
body is preserved (max. length: 0.65 cm., diameter [interior]: 0.4 cm., 
diameter [exterior]: 0.5 cm.). Thus the drill channel flares slightly 
towards the fragment’s surfaces. The hole was probably drilled follow¬ 
ing firing. 

7 Small fragment with relief decoration found in LXIII 34/81 VIb 12,87 m. 
(Figs. 4, 8). Measurements: max. length: 2.3 cm., max. height: 1.6 cm., 
preserved thickness: 0.7 cm. 

The inclination of the fragment is uncertain due to its poor state of 
preservation. The exterior is molded with fine ribs, four fully and two 
partly preserved. All the ribs run quite close and parallel to each other 
at a curved course. The fragment’s surface is quite worn, with paint 
preserved mostly within the furrows between the ribs, 10YR-2.5Y 3/1 
(very dark grey); core white and quite grainy, interior surface flaked off. 

Locus 3: Building XI, Room 78b, Excavation 1982 ( 8-9 [Figs. 5, 9]) 

8 Rim fragment of an animal-headed faience vessel with semi-circular 
ledge-shaped plastic application (ear) and ribbed decoration found in 
LXII 35/10IVB (Figs. 5, 9). Measurements: max. length: 6.2 cm., max. 
height.: 4.8 cm., max. thickness: 2.5 cm., min. thickness: 0.4-0.5 cm. 
The body of the vessel was ovoid or rather irregular. Thus the rim diam¬ 
eter cannot be determined with certainty; a diameter of ca. 12 cm. can 
be estimated at the lowest preserved part of the vessel. Incurving swung 
profile, with flattened lip (cf. also 4 ). 

The exterior surface is very well preserved: up to the ridge of the lip, 
outer surface coated with a solid layer of dull, gritty paint, fired very 
dark grey, to very dark greyish brown and dark grey (10YR 3/1-2,4/1-2). 
Ledge-shaped application (max. length: 3.8 cm., max. height: 1.5 cm., 
min. height: 0.5 cm., max. width: 1.6 cm.) situated ca. 1.0 cm. below 
the lip. It was formed by hand (cf. also 2), as one of the edges of the 
faience mass was folded counter clockwise and flapped under the one 
side, and it was applied to the vessel wall. The core is white to very pale 
brown (10YR 8/2-3). Parallel faults to the profile suggest that the body 
of the vessel was built in successive layers, the undermost layer (i.e. the 
layer immediate to the exterior) applied in the mold featuring somehow 
coarser texture than the following ones. 
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The interior surface is quite well preserved albeit worn, coated with 
semi-glossy to glossy glaze, color ranging from pale yellow (2.5Y 8/2, 
7/3-8/3) to white (5Y 8/1), as well as occasional color stains (light 
greenish grey, 5GY 7-8/1, 10GY 7-8/1). 

Bibliography: Cline 1994: 220 No. 778; Rahmstorf 2001: No. 1839; 
2008: 231; PI. 87:1839. 

9 Rim fragment of a faience vessel found in LXII 35/10 IVB (Figs. 5, 9). 
Measurements: length: 3.7 cm., height: 2.8 cm., thickness: 0.3-0.5 cm. 
Core white to very pale brown (10YR 8/3). Straight profile, walls 
vaguely flaring; fragment somehow very flat, and diameter non-estima- 
ble, suggesting that the shape of the vessel was probably irregular. Exte¬ 
rior surface fairly well preserved, coated with coarse and gritty paint, 
fired dark greyish brown (10YR 4/2). Interior surface well smoothed, 
bearing faint traces of glaze, white to very pale brown (10YR 7/3). 
Bibliography: Cline 1994: 220 No. 778; Rahmstorf 2001: No. 1840; 
2008: 231; PI. 87:1840. 

Locus 4: Western Fortification wall, Chamber 14, excavation 1983 (10 
[Figs. 5, 9]) 

10 Rim fragment of an animal-headed faience vessel with plastic applica¬ 
tion (ear) found in LXI 35/65 XIV KW14 (Figs. 5, 9). Measurements: 
max. length 2.9cm., max. height: 3.0 cm., max. thic kn ess 0.8-1.3 cm., 
min. thickness: 0.4 cm. 

Rim edge fairly worn, thus diameter and inclination of the sherd uncer¬ 
tain. Exterior surface well preserved, featuring a plastic application in 
the shape of a schematized ear: a pointed applied band running roughly 
parallel to the rim coils clockwise to form a volute. Exterior up to lip 
ridge featuring dark greyish brown paint (10YR 4/2) with somehow 
gritty and dull texture. Faience core powdery fine and white. Inte¬ 
rior surface white to very pale brown (10YR 8/2). Most of the coat¬ 
ing has flaked off, with only few patches of thick, light greenish grey 
(10GY 7-8/1) glaze remaining. 

Bibliography: Cline 1994: 220 No. 778; Rahmstorf 2001: No. 1835; 
2008: 231; PI. 87:1835. 


General remarks on the manufacture 

Due to their distinctive whitish core, most faience vessel fragments were 
identified as such already in situ and their individual find spots were 
recorded. Thus we may easily follow the distribution pattern of the frag¬ 
ments. 9 The preservation of the faience pieces ranges between fairly good, 
up to quite average and in some cases rather poor. The poor state of preser- 


9 


The finds of the excavations 2002-2003 ( 1 - 7 ) were cleaned by the conservators by 
mechanical means under low power microscope. Following the cleaning and prior to the 
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vation applies particularly to small pieces especially to those from Locus 2 
(i.e. 3.-6, LXIII 34/81-91), but also to most of the small crumbles comprising 
lc (LXIII 35/45). It must be stressed however, that the poor condition of the 
pieces is not related to their treatment following the excavation. 10 As the state 
of preservation varies even among joining fragments, it becomes clear that 
the present state of the finds was determined primarily by their individual 
depositional environment. 

The core material appears to be quite homogeneous with respect to all 
the pieces discussed in the present study. Core color is mostly white, occa¬ 
sionally ranging up to very light pink, light pale brown, or pale yellow. The 
texture is mostly soft, with fine pores and air bubbles, up to quite gritty with 
occasional tiny quartz crystals visible under a low power microscope, indica¬ 
tive of a rather low firing temperature (Brill 1963: 123). 

The best preserved pieces provide valuable information regarding the 
manufacture of these peculiar faience objects. Faience vessels were pro¬ 
duced in a variety of ways ranging from casting or throwing on a wheel to 
free modelling of the faience mass (Foster 1979: 2). The predominant tech¬ 
nique for more complicated shapes was molding (Noble 1969: 436-437). 
Certainly the pieces with bold ribbed surface, like la-c, as well as 7-8 were 
pressed in a mold. 

Several visible crack lines in the faience core parallel to the profile sug¬ 
gest that the raw faience mass was pressed inside the mold not at a single 
step, but at least in two courses. The thickness of the individual layers var¬ 
ies. As far as the consistence of the faience matrix is concerned, the low 
power microscopic examination of the pieces does suggest some differences 
amongst the layers, with the lowest layer, i.e. the one adjacent to the surface 
of the mould, appearing slightly coarser and more porous than the following 
ones. Either a coarser core material was indeed deliberately used for the first 
mold-coat, providing also a more appropriate surface to which the finishing 
glaze can adhere, * 11 or the following layers were applied only after the first 
mold-coat had dried. Thus it had to be firmly smoothed, in order to adhere 
properly. Furthermore, it is likely that firing or even static could have ben¬ 
efited from a spongier consistency of the relief-decorated exterior surfaces. 

Following the withdrawal from the mold, bolder plastic elements like 
the ears were modelled separately and attached to the vessel. In other cases, 
further details were added by incising and grooving an even surface (cf. the 
grooves in the nose of lb, as well as the furrows of 5). Further finishing 


mending of joining fragments, all surfaces were stabilised using a Paraloid-acetone solu¬ 
tion. Joining fragments were set together using epoxy glue. 

10 The only exceptions are the 2 fragments of la, which were included in the pottery lot 
(LXIII 35/34 IVG) and were subdued to acid cleaning and washing. 

11 This would be especially important in the case of coating the surface with fluid glaze 
slurry, cf. P. Vandiver in: Kaczmarczyk and Hedges 1983, A26-A46; fig. 23 on a summary 
about Egyptian faience glazing techniques. 
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surface treatments, namely the application of various sorts of glaze most 
likely required multiple firing sessions for the vessel. 12 As a whole, the cur¬ 
rent state of the glazed surfaces is rather poor. Most of the interior surfaces 
of the glazed vessels are by now largely, if not entirely worn. 13 Occasion¬ 
ally, minute patches of pale colored glaze have been preserved. Given the 
extent of surface wear and also the likely degeneration of pigments under 
the impact of time and/or deposition-related conditions, it cannot be ruled 
out that the original colors were far more saturated, or even had a quite dif¬ 
ferent hue than the current one. Only in the case of la-lc, surfaces featuring 
a true glossy lustre are preserved, probably the result of self-glazing (Foster 
1979: 1). On the other hand, the coating of the exterior surface of most ves¬ 
sels with paint, 14 resulting in a dark, dull and gritty surface is common in 
almost all fragments. The presence of distinct border lines and reserved areas 
suggests that this coating was painted as slurry probably after the primary 
firing of the vessel. Dark glaze color is mostly due to reduced firing of glazes 
containing iron and magnesium oxides (Noble 1969: 437; Kaczmarczyk and 
Hedges 1983: 297). As a more precise determination of the coloring pig¬ 
ments can only be achieved through specific analysis, at this stage we can 
only speculate whether this also applies in the case of the Tiryns faience 
fragments. Regardless of the question of color hue and saturation reliability, 
the preserved shade value - that is, how light or dark a color is - seem to be a 
more stable factor corresponding to the original state of the vessel, inasmuch 
as the distinction between light and dark areas remains very clear. Glaze tex¬ 
ture can also be utilized as a diagnostic feature. Despite restrictions through 
weathering and surface damage, the rough surface of the dark coating was 
probably not only due to the different composition of the glaze compared to 
the white lustrous surface, but also to a lower firing temperature. The latter 
factor prevented the complete vitrification of the glaze crystals and conse¬ 
quently the production of a solid glossy coating. 15 

The rhyton la-c demonstrates clearly the deliberate use and the impact 
of color and texture contrast on the final surface. Most of the ribbed relief 
decoration is solidly painted, resulting in a dark, dull and gritty surface. The 
function as a rhyton was accentuated by setting off the opening in the mouth 


12 According to Noble 1969, 437, the process of applying various glaze types or colors could 
also be achieved with a single firing. 

13 According to Brill 1963, 123, sometimes a layer of powdered material lies between the 
glaze and the body; thus, a powdery surface, as in the case of 4 , might indicate that the 
original glaze has flaked off. 

14 The use of the term “paint” in this context is rather arbitrary; for the dark rough coating is 
most likely another fonn of glaze (cf. also the discussion about the various termini used, 
in P. Vandiver, in: Kaczmarczyk and Hedges 1983, A-13); nevertheless we think that the 
term is valid, inasmuch as our main goal is to emphasize the difference between the white 
lustrous self-glaze and the deliberately applied, rough, dull and dark-fired coating. 

On the effects of firing temperature on slurry glaze see P. Vandiver in: Kaczmarczyk and 
Hedges 1983, A-29. 


15 
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from the surrounding lips with bold relief, dark color and a dull, rough sur¬ 
face, from the off-white lustrously glazed mouth’s interior. 

But the definite highlight of the vessel would certainly have been the inlaid 
eyes, enhancing the expressive potential and the even dramatic impression of 
the finished product. Despite the lack of any hints about the composition of 
the inlays, the use of either colored stone -like dark-colored jasper and rock 
crystal - or polychrome paste should be considered as likely. 

The function of the perpendicular perforations of la, lb, lc and 6 remains 
unclear (Figs. 2 [lower part], 3-4, 6-8). Their rather irregular channels and the 
lack of glaze inside the channels could imply that they were drilled following 
the firing of the vessel. On the other hand, the bent course of the channel of 
the perforation of lc (Figs. 3, 7) might suggest that the channel was drilled 
before firing, while the core was still malleable 16 The perforation lies very 
close to the rhyton pouring tip, which makes its function as an air-channel 
for firing seem rather redundant. Either the perforations were meant to host 
mending clamps, or, given the fragile texture of the faience core, they were 
supposed to hold and support trimmings of another material, such as metal. 


Number of Vessels Represented and Distribution of Oriental Faience 
Vessels in the Lower Citadel 

Crucial to the interpretation is the question to how many vessels the frag¬ 
ments described above have originally belonged. Undoubtedly, 10 consti¬ 
tutes a separate vessel not only because Locus 4 is spatially set apart from 
the other loci but also because the piece exhibits a modelling of the rim and 
the ear different from the other fragments. Among the fragments found in 
the passageway to the North Gate lc does not join with la and lb, but it 
was found in close proximity to the other fragments. Moreover, lc exhibits 
morphological features consistent with an assignment to the mouth of an 
animal and an attribution to the same head-shaped vessel as la-b. As for 
the fragments from Loci 2 and 3 within Building XI, with the exception of 
6 and 9 all of them could be part of one and the same vessel, although the 
pieces were spread over two different, albeit adjacent, rooms of Building XI. 
The modelling of the ledge-shaped plastic addition interpreted as an ear of 
2 from Room 78a corresponds exactly to 8 from Room 78b. Both ears may 
originally have been attached to the opposite sides of the same vessel. Due to 
its morphological features, 9 differs from all other fragments. Thus, it must 
be assigned to a vessel of its own. Whether 9 was also part of a head-shaped 
vessel is uncertain. The same applies to 6, whose original position within the 
vessel is unclear. 


16 


Lack of glaze, or wear signs might also have been induced during the deposition of the 
fragments and cannot thus be used as a main criterion to decide whether the perforation 
was made before or after firing. 
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Difficult to assess is the relationship between the groups of faience vessel 
fragments from Loci 2 and 3 on the one hand and Locus 1 on the other hand. 
Conspicuously, the fragments from the passageway all derive from the face 
of an animal, while in Building XI most fragments, for which the original 
position can be ascertained, seem to derive from vessel parts close to the rim. 
Furthermore, the ribbed decoration on 7-8 is similar to the one on the frag¬ 
ments from the assemblage in the passageway. 

All of this suggests, that the fragments encountered in the passageway and 
Building XI derive from one or more vessels of similar shape and decora¬ 
tion. However, for the following reasons we regard it as highly unlikely that 
we are dealing with one and the same vessel: In assuming that the fragments 
belong to only one vessel, it would have to be argued that after the breakage 
of the vessels, their fragments were dispersed through secondary or even ter¬ 
tiary processes to the floors of Rooms 78a and 78b and the passageway to the 
North Gate, although these loci are separated by Room 4/02, where no such 
fragments of faience vessels have been found (Fig. 1). Moreover, among the 
hitherto checked pottery and other finds no joins between the find concentra¬ 
tions in the passageway, in Building XI and in Building XV have been noted. 
For this reason we conclude that the faience fragments from Locus 1 belong 
to a vessel distinct from at least one very similar one in Loci 2 and 3. 17 

Before turning to the further implications of the appearance of head¬ 
shaped faience vessels in the Mycenaean late Palatial Argolid, we would 
like to address the distribution of faience vessels in the Lower Citadel in 
general. The head-shaped faience vessels do not only differ morphologi¬ 
cally from the faience goblets known from Kilian’s excavation, but they also 
show a different distribution. This difference in distribution is remarkable in 
light of the fact that both groups of vessels date from the last decades of the 
Palatial Period. Consequently, they must have been in use at the same time. 
Rahmstorf (2001: 299-300; 2008: 231) has discussed the chronological posi¬ 
tion and spatial distribution of faience goblets in the Lower Citadel, and he 
concluded that the well-dated fragments stemming from one or two vessels 
derive from LH IIIB Developed and Final contexts and were mostly discov¬ 
ered in the area of Buildings I and III. On the other hand, the fragments of 
head-shaped vessels discussed in this study date to LH IIIB Final, and they 
are concentrated on Building XI and its immediate vicinity. Only the frag¬ 
ment from Chamber 14 appeared slightly more to the southwest and thus 
closer to the main focus of distribution of the faience goblets. 


17 The origin of the find concentration in the passageway remains uncertain. After further 
analysis of the results of the old and new excavation, earlier assessments that the finds 
may derive from a collapsed upper story of Building XV (Kilian 1988: 108) or Building 
XI or XV (Maran 2004: 13) cannot be upheld, since neither building has yielded convinc¬ 
ing evidence for the existence of an upper story. No building debris, such as stones or mud 
bricks, which could be attributed to a collapsed wall, was intermingled with the finds, and 
at least in Building XI there were no signs of a staircase. Of Building XV only a small part 
was excavated. 
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Reconstruction of the Tirynthian Faience head-shaped vessels and Relation 
to Similar Vessels from the Near East 

The objects under discussion are the first examples in a Mycenaean context 
of a rare group of head-shaped faience vessels dating to the 14 th and 13 th 
centuries BCE. They constitute characteristic products of a Western Asiatic 
tradition of the manufacture of Late Bronze Age faience vessels (Pelten- 
burg 1972: 135-136; 1991: 165). Until now members of this group had been 
recovered only from sites on Cyprus and the Levant as well as from the 
shipwreck of Ulu Burun. Thus, they were conspicuously concentrated in 
areas close to or on the East Mediterranean littoral of the Near East. 18 By 
contrast, in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Hittite Central Anatolia we know of 
no evidence for head-shaped faience vessels, although animal-headed ves¬ 
sels of other materials are well represented especially in Hittite culture and 
its chronological predecessors. In fact, they were exchanged as royal gifts 
between courts of allied rulers in Anatolia (Peltenburg 1991: 168; Liverani 
1979: 25; Cochavi-Rainey 1999: 201 KUB 3 70). In turning to the Aegean, 
it has to be mentioned that a surprisingly early occurrence of head-shaped 
faience vessels is attested in Neo-palatial Crete. We refer to the discovery 
of two vessels in the shape of a bull’s head (Platon 1971: 147, 149; Foster 
1979: 66-68; PL 5; Koehl 2006: 127-128 [Nos. 353-354]; PL 29:353) and a 
third one evidently depicting a wild cat or a lion (Platon 1971: 147; Foster 
1979: 68-69; Fig. 9; PL 6; Phillips 2008: 64, 312 No. 107 [Vol. 2]) from the 
Treasury of the Shrine in the palace of Zakros. The Zakros vessels dating to 
LM IB and the new finds from Tiryns are separated by a chronological gap of 
at least 250 years, during which we do not know of any comparable finds in 
the Aegean. This, together with the stylistic affinities of the Tirynthian ves¬ 
sels to counterparts in the Near East (see below) make it highly unlikely that 
the objects presented in this study should be regarded as the last examples 
of an indigenous Aegean tradition of the production of head-shaped faience 
vessels. 

As Uza Zevulun (1987: 94-95) has shown, Near Eastern animal-headed 
faience vessels can be morphologically differentiated into two groups. The 
first group comprises all human-headed examples, which have the face on 
the side of the vessel and are provided with a base. The second group con¬ 
sists of animal-headed vessels which do not have a base, because the face 
and snout of the animal are always arranged on the side opposite the rim 
of the vessel. Accordingly, it was possible to put vessels of the first group 
filled with their fluid content in a vertical position, while the members of the 
second group had to be emptied, before they could be deposited on their side 
or on their rim. 


18 


For overviews on the distribution and significance of faience head-shaped vessels see 
Zevulun 1987; Yon 1997: 54; Zuckennan 2008. We would like to thank Sharon Zucker- 
man for sharing a pre-print version of her important article with us. 
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By extending the focus to the general group of head-shaped vessels pro¬ 
duced in various materials during the 2 nd millennium BCE in the Aegean 
and Near East, it is important to separate two basic categories, which reflect 
different functions. In the Near East as of the first half of the 2 nd millennium 
BCE the tradition emerged to produce such vessels in the shape of cups which 
could be used for drinking (Ozgii? 2001). This does not, however, mean a 
purely profane function, since such vessels are likely to have been used in 
ceremonial banquets (Zevulun 1987: 100-101, Maeir2006: 340; Zuckerman 
2008: 121-122). In order to employ such vessels for libations (Dothan 1982: 
229; Mazar 2000: 225; Maeir 2006: 340; Zuckerman 2008: 121), one had to 
tilt them to pour out liquid. In contrast to this, on Crete starting with the Old 
Palatial Period, we can trace a tradition of modeling head-shaped vessels as 
rhyta with an opening in the mouth or snout of the animal, a tradition later 
transmitted to Mycenaean Greece. It is assumed that such rhyta were used 
on ritual occasions for libations or to filter liquids while filling other vessels 
(Koehl 2006: 267-268, 272, 364-368). 

When we compare the vessels from Tiryns presented here with oriental 
faience head-shaped vessels, certain similarities and differences can be noted. 
Morphologically, the Tirynthian vessels firmly belong to Zevulun’s second 
group since the animal’s snout was situated opposite to the rim of the vessel. 
Another point in common with some of the eastern head-shaped faience cups 
consists in the careful plastic rendering of facial details (Zevulun 1987: 93). 
This feature is never encountered in Aegean head-shaped rhyta of LH IIIAor 
IIIB date. In this regard, the most similar object is a faience ram-headed cup 
from Enkomi, which exhibits comparable concentrically arranged deep skin 
folds around the eyes and finely modeled nasal wrinkles (Courtois, Lagarce, 
and Lagarce 1986: 155; PI. 27:10; Yon 1997: PI. XI:c; Aruz, Benzel, and 
Evans 2008: 343 No. 209) 

These similarities can be contrasted by three remarkable differences from 
Cypro-Levantine faience head-shaped vessels. The first and most important 
difference consists in the fact that the vessel la-c had an opening in the ani¬ 
mal’s mouth and can thus be clearly identified as a rhyton. The only faience 
head-vessels which also have served as rhyta are the mentioned much ear¬ 
lier examples from the palace of Zakros cited above. By contrast, although 
members of Zevulun’s Group 2 of Near Eastern faience vessels at first sight 
resemble Minoan and Mycenaean head-shaped rhyta, they differ from the 
latter inasmuch as, except for the rim of the vessel, they are never furnished 
with an opening for letting out fluid. For this reason, they are rightly des¬ 
ignated as cups and not rhyta (Zevulun 1987; Yon 1997: 54; Mazar 2000: 
225). Moreover, the comparison to Near Eastern head-shaped cups suggests 
that also 8 and 10 belonged to rhyta, since the ears are situated close to the 
rim. This shows that the vessel could not have had a high neck. This fea¬ 
ture corresponds with Aegean head-shaped rhyta while the neck and head 
of Near Eastern head-cups are usually of roughly equal height. The latter 
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feature probably reflects the fact that the latter vessels were used for drinking 
(Zevulun 1987: 94; Koehl 2006: Fig. 13:350.355-356.359-361). 19 

The second difference is exemplified by the eye cavities of the animal 
head (la) which were left open for inserting separately made eyeballs. Since 
neither the inlays were found nor any traces of them were visible in the cavi¬ 
ties, we cannot determine the material of which they were made (see above). 
Among the preserved Near Eastern head vessels there do not seem to be 
examples with inlaid eyes, although Egyptian texts mention animal-headed 
vessels of precious materials with eyes of a different substance exchanged 
as gifts between Egyptian and Hittite rulers. 20 Inlaid eyes are also found in 
Egyptian faience figures, among which there is also at least one showing a 
squatting monkey with eyes of rock crystal (Bianchi 1998: 26; Fig. 8). Yet, 
in this regard again the objects which correspond most closely to the Tiryn- 
thian vessel derive from Neo-palatial Crete, as exemplified by head vessels 
made of stone with inlaid eyes (Koehl 2006: 118 [No. 307], 122 [No. 329]; 
Pis. 24:307, 26:329) and the lion or wild cat head-vessel from Zakros, whose 
polychrome rendering of the eyes prompted Karen P. Foster (1979: 68-69) to 
assume an imitation of inlays. 21 

The third difference consists in the kind of depicted creature. The rather 
short nose and the close distance between the eyes pointing to a narrow base 
of the nose of la neither match the faience heads of rams, lions or horses 
nor resemble any other animal, the heads of which were modeled since the 
Karum Period in clay or stone (cf. Ozgii? 2003: 195-229; Figs. 203-209, 
226-228). Indeed, the position of the eyes and the shape of the nose are rather 
reminiscent of human-headed cups, from which lb however differs due to its 
markedly widening lower part of the nose, the big nostrils, and above all, the 
heavy folded skin of the fore-head and cheeks as well as the shallow wrin¬ 
kles on the nose. The grotesquely folded face and the wide, gaping mouth 
resemble a chronologically slightly later terracotta mask from Kition which 
belongs to a group of masks from the Late Cypriote III period that has been 
identified by Vassos Karageorghis (in Karageorghis and Demas 1985: 261; 
Pis. 149:553, 214:553; Karageorghis 1993: 33-35; PI. 20:7) as depictions of 
the Near Eastern demon Humbaba (or Huwawa) or rather of a local Cypriote 
adaptation of the image of such a demon (see also Webb 1999: 219-222). 22 


19 For Aegean head-shaped rhyta with ears arranged close to the rim see Koehl 2006: 
PI. 27:338, 29:353.355.356.359-360. 

20 Cochavi-Rainey 1999, 201 (KUB 3 70). We are indebted to Sharon Zuckerman for draw¬ 
ing our attention to this reference. 

21 This is corroborated by a miniature faience bull’s head from Knossos which has inlaid 
eyes: Foster 1979: 78-79; Fig. 12. 

22 For the demon Flumbaba in the Near East see Wilcke 1972-75: 530-535. In some of the 
Near Eastern depictions the demon is shown with facial folds resembling intestinal coils 
which is due to his close linkage to omen reading: Wilcke 1972-1975, 534; Fig. 1. The 
facial folds of the rhyton from Tiryns are much closer to the way the face is rendered on 
the Kition mask than to the coil-like folds on such Near Eastern images. 
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Although there are no iconographic parallels in the Aegean Bronze Age for 
this, we think it is possible that the rhyton was supposed to show the head 
of such a demon of Cypriote or Near Eastern derivation. Alternatively, it is 
proposed that the combination of the mentioned facial details could point to 
an identification as a rhyton in the shape of a monkey’s head. 

Since the facial part of the other fragments of animal-headed faience ves¬ 
sels from Tiryns is missing, an unequivocal reconstruction is not possible. 
Nevertheless, we regard it as likely that they should also be reconstructed 
as rhyta in the shape of a head of either a monkey or a demon. Additional 
clues concerning the identification of the creature derive from the way of 
modeling the ears, of which there are two types. The first type is represented 
by 10 and it is distinguished by a curved rib forming a volute attached close 
to the rim. The second type of ear represented by 2 and 8 also sits below 
the rim, but it consists of a semi-circular ledge modeled to resemble an ear. 
Unlike the first type, it protrudes from the head, and this explains why it was 
first misidentified as a normal lug (see above). Both types of modeling ears 
have parallels in Late Bronze Age depictions of monkeys from the Levant 
and Mesopotamia. The first type is similar to a Middle Assyrian monkey 
figure made of diorite from Kar-Tukulti-Ninurta (Eickhoff 1985: 59; PL 1:1; 
Hamoto 1995: 53, 105 [No. 126]; Pig. 102:a-b). The second, ledge-shaped 
type of ear corresponds to a Middle Syrian alabaster monkey figure found 
in a grave at Minet el-Beida (M. Caubet in Yon 1991: 223; Pis. V:l, X:14; 
Hamoto 1995: 56-57, 109 [No. 149]; Pig. 115), but it also occurs on the 
already mentioned terracotta mask of a demon of the ‘Humbaba’-type from 
Kition (Karageorghis 1993: PI. 20:7)). The reconstruction for the whole ves¬ 
sel (Pig. 10:a) proposed here combines ears like 2 and 8 with the face of la-c, 
because we assume that the fragments formed parts of two similar rhyta. 


A religious significance of the monkey in the Mycenaean Palatial Period? 

In case the rhyton was meant to show a monkey, this would be for two rea¬ 
sons quite unexpected: First, in Egypt and the Near East there seem to be no 
parallels for a vessel in such a shape either in faience or in any other mate¬ 
rial. Second, because new questions about the significance of the monkey in 
the Mycenaean Palatial Period are raised. Regarding the first aspect, it has 
to be said that, in spite of the lack of comparable vessels, the depiction of a 
monkey iconographically as well as religiously would fit quite well into the 
world views of Late Bronze Age societies of the 13 th century BCE Near East 
and Egypt. The linkage between this animal and deities is obvious in the 
case of New Kingdom Egypt, for which there is a rich corpus of depictions 
of monkeys, especially baboons (Brunner-Traut 1975; Kessler 2001; Cline 
1991: 37-38; Phillips 2008: 168-174 [Vol. 1]). Images of monkeys during 
the Late Bronze Age in Mesopotamia and Syria were interpreted by Azad 
Hamoto as symbols of the goddess Istar or of other female deities (Hamoto 
1995: 58-59). He regarded the occurrence of the already cited alabaster mon- 
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key figure in a grave at Minet el-Beida as a possible indication for a role of 
the animal as a helper in the next world (Hamoto 1995: 59). 

Indirect evidence for the existence of monkey-headed vessels also in 
the Near East may be provided by a frit amulet in the shape of a monkey’s 
head from a Middle Babylonian grave from Babylon (Reuther 1968: 166; 
PL 47:13c; Hamoto 1995: 58, 103-104 [No. 121]; Fig. 98). Not only its 
shape, but also the hollowed neck are reminiscent of head-shaped vessels, 
and it may represent a miniature of such a vessel. Still, in the way of render¬ 
ing the facial details this object as well all other Egyptian and Near Eastern 
depictions of monkeys known to us differ considerably from the presented 
finds from Tiryns. Without any comparisons seem to be features like the 
gaping mouth and the pronounced folding of the facial skin of the monkey’s 
head, which are probably meant to emphasize aggressive properties of the 
animal. 

Unlike the situation in the Near East and Egypt, the appearance of the 
image of a monkey in the late 13 th century BCE Argolid would come as a 
surprise. Several centuries earlier this particular animal is very well attested 
in the frescoes of the Neo-palatial Period from Akrotiri and Knossos. Among 
these frescoes, as is well known, there are depictions of the monkey as a 
companion of a female deity (Marinatos 1984: 112-116; 1987: 124-130; 
1993: 160-161; 199-200; Morgan 1990: 259; Vanschoonwinkel 1990: 332; 
Cline 1991: 40; Kontorli-Papadopoulou 1996: 123-125; Phillips 2008: 177- 
179, 181-182 [Vol. 1]) and in other supernatural contexts (Rehak 1999). By 
contrast, until now there seemed little to suggest a special significance of 
monkeys in the Mycenaean Palatial Period. The small monkey frit figurines 
bearing the cartouche of Amenhotep II in Mycenae and Tiryns (Cline 1991: 
30-38; Pis. 1-2; 1994: 132; 2007: 194; Rahmstorf 2001: 303-304; 2008: 233- 
234; Phillips 2008: 182 footnote 952 [Vol. 1]) were rightly not accepted as 
sufficient evidence for proving a special position of this animal in Myce¬ 
naean Greece. After all, those objects were imports. Moreover, the seeming 
lack of images of monkeys in Mycenaean Palatial fresco painting reinforced 
the impression of a negligible significance of the animal (Lang 1969: 104; 
Immerwahr 1990: 108, 162, 165; Kontorli-Papadopoulou 1996: 123). 

Interestingly enough, however, among the frescoes from Tiryns published 
by Gerhard Rodenwaldt (1912: 16-18; PI. 11:7) there is a fragment, that is 
likely to shed new light on this question (Fig. 10:b). The 8.2 cm. high badly 
burnt fragment shows on a blue ground a figure on two legs turned right, 
which has bent knees as well as a long thin tail. On the back and tail of the 
figure there are traces of added white color, while the original color of the 
body cannot be determined due to the effects of the fire. On the bottom in 
front of the figure a small part of a rectangular device with a subdivision 
of vertical and horizontal lines is visible. Behind the figure there is a large 
basket-like object. Above this object a succession of horizontal and vertical 
lines can be discerned. At the left edge of the fragment the feet of another 
figure are preserved. As Rodenwaldt (1912: 17) has noted, the whole scene 
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takes place on a red platform-like structure since the white stripe forming 
the border of the frieze only follows below the red stripe of the platform. 
The peculiarities of the composition and images led Rodenwaldt (1912: 17) 
to suggest an interpretation as a cult scene. He interpreted the figure as a 
mixture between human and animal and the device in front of the figure as 
an altar table. Later, other scholars have suggested identifying the figure as 
a human being wearing an animal fur (Vermeule 1974: 50; Kilian 1981: 50; 
Lurz 1994, 128-129; Weilhartner 2007: 346). Strangely, to our knowledge, 
an interpretation as a monkey has never been proposed, which may be due to 
the fact that the color of the figure does not seem to conform with the con¬ 
vention to depict monkeys as blue. 

When Rodenwaldt published the fragment, images of monkeys had not 
yet been recognized in Aegean fresco painting, since the “safron gatherer” 
in Knossos was still regarded as a human image. This explains why Roden¬ 
waldt did not even consider identifying the figure as a monkey. Unknown 
at the time of the publication was of course also the fresco in Xeste 3 of 
Akrotiri. The latter fresco now opens up new perspectives for interpreting 
the fragment from Tiryns, and it bolsters Rodenwaldt’s assumption of a cul- 
tic context for the scene. We suggest an identification of the figure as that of 
a monkey and of the rectangular device in front of it as the lowest step of a 
throne platform on which a deity should be reconstructed. The monkey turns 
towards the deity and presents something, which was taken out of the con¬ 
tainer behind him (cf. Marinatos 1987: Figs. 3-4). 

The chronological position of the fresco fragment is uncertain. It was 
found during early excavations on the Upper Citadel to the northeast of the 
former Byzantine church in an area where earth from Schliemann’s excava¬ 
tion had been dumped and where no plaster floors which could have con¬ 
tributed to a closer chronological assignment were preserved (Rodenwaldt 
1912: 3). Accordingly, Rodenwaldt’s attribution of the fragment to the “ear¬ 
lier palace” was based solely on stylistic arguments, and it has to be regarded 
as uncertain. The fragment could just as well date to the Early as to the Late 
Palatial Period, i.e. LH III A or IIIB. In any case, the fresco is much later than 
the depictions of monkeys of the New Palatial period and this may account 
for a change of the convention to show monkeys in a blue color. 

We hold that the aforementioned fresco fragment and possibly also the 
new evidence of the rhyton underline the need to reassess the religious sig¬ 
nificance of the monkey in the Mycenaean Palatial Period. It seems to us 
that, in contrast to the current consensus among researchers, the linkage of 
this animal to deities may have outlasted the Neo-palatial Period on Crete 
and survived into the time of the Mycenaean palaces. Possibly, depictions of 
monkeys belonged to the religiously connoted images which, like the taure- 
ador scenes, reached the Mycenaean Mainland from Crete only at the time of 
the construction of the first Megaron palaces in the 14 th century BCE. The lat¬ 
ter phenomenon is interpreted as the result of a ritual transfer triggered by a 
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radical shift in the political relation between Knossos and Mainland palaces 
(Maran and Stavrianopoulou 2007: 291). 


Cultural and Political Context of the appearance of animal-headed faience 
cups in Tiryns 

Recently, Marian H. Feldman (2006) has dealt with groups of luxury goods 
dating to the period between 1400 and 1200 BCE. Common to these goods 
is the fact that they appear in different zones of the East Mediterranean, 
and they show a lack of specific cultural affiliation. For this reason it seems 
often impossible to decide where the objects originated. Feldman makes 
the convincing suggestion that the cultural ambiguity of the goods of the 
“international style” was intentionally chosen to make them suited as gifts 
in exchange networks linking rulers of different cultural background (Feld¬ 
man 2006: 1-22, 59-68; also Liverani 1979; 1990: 205-282; Peltenburg 
1991: 166-170; Cochavi-Rainey 1999). Although head-shaped faience ves¬ 
sels have not been included by Feldman in the range of objects discussed, 
Sharon Zuckerman (2008: 120) persuasively pleads for their attribution to 
the group of “international” luxury goods (see also Peltenburg 1991: 170). 23 
Indeed, neither such head-shaped vessels cannot easily be ascribed morpho¬ 
logically or stylistically to a specific cultural area. This fact is the main rea¬ 
son for the uncertainty surrounding their place of manufacture. Zuckerman 
also proposes the hypothesis that faience head-shaped cups formed part of 
systems of royal gifts exchanged between lesser-ranked rulers of semi-inde¬ 
pendent Levantine kingdoms. The possibility that the elites of Mycenaean 
Greece participated in systems of gift relations linking rulers in different 
parts of the East Mediterranean is often excluded from consideration because 
of the distance separating Greece from the Near East and Egypt as well as 
the insufficient textual evidence for such relations. If, however, Ahhiyawa 
is to be identified as a Mycenaean kingdom, or rather a coalition of several 
such kingdoms, we would have to assume on the basis of FTittite texts that 
the king of Ahhiyawa participated in such political relations of gift-giving 
(Giiterbock 1983: 135-136; Bryce 1989: 300, 304-305; Liverani 1990: 227). 
For this reason and also because of the strong archaeological indications 
suggesting the reality of such relations, we agree with those scholars who 
have argued that the Aegean in the 14 th and 13 th centuries BCE was firmly 
embedded in the political interactions between East Mediterranean rulers 
(Peltenburg 1991: 168-169; Feldman 2006: 8-9; Cline 2007: 199; Van De 
Mieroop2007: 12-45). 

The head-shaped faience vessels discussed here impressively exemplify 
how closely Palatial Late Bronze Age societies were interconnected and how 
these contacts led to mutual transformations. In order to understand this, we 


23 


The comprehensive discussion of the find contexts of head-shaped faience vessels by 
Zuckennan (2008) clearly shows that they belonged to the realm of royal prestige goods. 
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have to come back to the above mentioned Aegean and Near Eastern habits 
of producing head-shaped vessels as cups or rhyta respectively, strands of 
tradition which at the time of the deposition of the Tirynthian vessels, around 
1200 BCE, had already reached back more than half a millennium. In all like¬ 
lihood, the two traditions of the production and usage of head-shaped vessels 
have arisen independently, based on the different needs of specific forms of 
ritual practices. However, in the course of the intensification of intercultural 
contacts between East and West these traditions became intertwined, and in 
the 14 th century BCE at the latest, head-shaped rhtya of the Aegean tradition 
were accepted and integrated by societies of the Northern Levant and on 
Cyprus (Koehl 2006: 345-349). The contexts of the occurrence of such ves¬ 
sels in the East underline a familiarity with the ritual usage of such vessels. 
While conical Aegean rhyta have demonstrably been emulated in the Near 
East and Egypt (Schaeffer 1966, 131-132; Figs. 8-11; E. J. Peltenburg in 
Karageorghis 1974: 116-126; Dothan and Ben-Tor 1983: 123-125; Fig. 56; 
PL 41; Koehl 2000), it is disputed whether the same applies to head-shaped 
Mycenaean rhyta. Although it is argued by some that the vessels were spe¬ 
cially produced in Mycenaean workshops for recipients in the Near East 
(Karageorghis 1965: 224-230), others regard their occurrences as oriental 
adaptations of Mycenaean form s (Doumas 1968: 386). 24 If this latter view 
were true, it would be very remarkable that the vessels were decorated seem¬ 
ingly without exception in a Mycenaean style. This would mean that, in spite 
of their local manufacture, they were intended to remain recognizable as 
inspired by an outside tradition. 

On the other hand, so far as we know, there is no comparable evidence 
for an import or even emulation of Near Eastern head-shaped cups in the 
Aegean. At the time of their discovery, the fragments of faience head-shaped 
vessels from Tiryns were taken to represent the first examples of such Near 
Eastern cups in Greece. Only after restoration it became evident that the 
vessels had been modeled in the shape of rhyta. Thus, in spite of the undeni¬ 
ably close relationship of the newly discovered vessels to oriental parallels, 
the mere fact that they conform to an old Aegean tradition of ritual vessels 
clearly raises the question of their place of manufacture. The phenomenon 
of the production of Late Mycenaean Aegean vessel types in faience was 
already kn own since the discovery of the faience vessels from the “House of 
Shields” in Mycenae. As was demonstrated by Iphiyenia Toumavitou (1995: 
243-244), this group of vessels has little in common with earlier examples of 
Aegean faience production. She agreed with Edgar Peltenburg (1991: 163- 
166), according to whom some of the vessels showed a close affinity to the 
“Kition Group” of faience vessels and were either imported from the East or 
made by foreign craftspeople in the Argolid. In weighing the likelihood of 
these two options, Peltenburg (1991: 169) concluded that the Mycenae ves- 


24 


For an outline of the current state of the debate on that issue see Koehl 2006: 39-41, 345- 
349. Koehl does not decide which of the two views is correct. 
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sels had been manufactured by eastern specialists in Mycenaean workshops. 
Decisive for this assessment was the fact that the vessels are distinguished by 
peculiarities setting them apart from comparable vessels in the Near East and 
pointing to a familiarity with the tastes and customs of patrons in Mycenaean 
Greece. In light of the tight control exerted by palaces over luxury goods 
and those who manufactured them, Peltenburg spoke out against the notion 
of “freelance itinerant craftsmen.” He assumed that the specialists had been 
sent to Greece in the framework of intra-state gift-giving relations (Pelten¬ 
burg 1991: 169; but see Toumavitou 1995: 244). 

Due to the close morphological and stylistic interrelations of the members 
of the group of head-shaped faience vessels from Tiryns, a production in 
the same workshop can almost be taken for granted. Regarding the place of 
manufacture we are confronted with the same two options already discussed 
by Peltenburg and Toumavitou. The first option is to interpret the vessels as 
a closed group produced on Cyprus or in the Levant and sent to the Argolid 
as a dynastic gift. In such a case we would have to assume that, in contrast 
to the usual Near Eastern practices, the vessels were shaped as rhyta, since 
the recipients of the gift were known to prefer this vessel form. The cir¬ 
cumstances of discovery of the vessels in and around Building XI could be 
explained by referring to the possible function of this building situated at the 
northernmost tip of the Lower Citadel as a repository for valuable goods. The 
second option is to consider the vessels as products locally made in Tiryns 
by craftspeople familiar with the production of such demanding objects. This 
would be equivalent to assuming the presence of persons from Cyprus or the 
Levant, since the appearance of the Tirynthian vessels seems to be totally 
isolated in the context of what we know of Mycenaean skilled crafting of 
the late Palatial Period. According to this line of reasoning, in Building XI at 
least one of the steps in the production of faience vessels would have been 
carried out by foreign craftspeople. 

Judging by the available evidence we conclude that the second option 
much more convincingly explains the particular combination of observations 
on the objects and the circumstances of their discovery. Two reasons in par¬ 
ticular were decisive for linking the faience vessels with the presence of for¬ 
eign specialists in the northern Lower Citadel. On the one hand, our analysis 
of the characteristics of the Tirynthian vessels led to results very similar to 
the ones reached by Peltenburg for the Mycenae group of faience vessels. As 
was shown, the head-shaped vessels from Tiryns form a fairly homogenous 
group of their own, which, despite its clear affinities to works of Cypro- 
Levantine faience production, is distinguished from the latter through certain 
traits of form and function. 

On the other hand, the find context constitutes an important argument, 
inasmuch as the discussed fragments are conspicuously concentrated on 
Building XI and its surroundings, an architectural unit which is distinguished 
by both its character as a workshop and as a place of an extraordinary con¬ 
centration of foreign objects. Unlike the “House of Shields,” which, accord- 
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ing to Toumavitou, should be regarded as a multi-functional repository for 
luxury items (Toumavitou 1995: 288; Shelmerdine 1997: 394), it is certain 
that in Building XI different activities of skilled crafts were carried out. In 
Room 4/02 traces of the working of Lapis Lacedaemonius were observed 
(Maran 2008: 53) while in Room 78a clear indications of fine metallurgi¬ 
cal activities came to light. Since neither kilns nor molds or raw materials 
needed for faience production were found, 25 there is nothing to suggest the 
primary production of the vessels in Building XI. In any case, the firing of 
faience objects can be assumed to have been carried out in the open air due 
to the fire hazard emanating from it. 26 Indisputable evidence for the work¬ 
ing of vitreous materials in Tiryns has recently been brought forward by 
the identification of finished products and waste of a glass workshop among 
the old finds from the site stored in the National Museum in Athens (Bums 
1999: 173-174; Panagiotaki et al. 2005). The exact location of this workshop 
is unknown, but probably it was situated somewhere on the Upper Citadel 
(Panagiotaki et al. 2005: 15). 

While the steps involved in the primary production of faience vessels 
are unlikely to have been centered on Building XI, this may have been the 
place where such vessels received their “finish” after they had been fired. 
As Peltenburg has noted, in the Near East and in Egypt faience-workers 
and metallurgists often had to act in concert, since faience and glass ves¬ 
sels and other objects were sometimes trimmed by adding bronze or gold 
parts (Peltenburg 1987: 20). From this perspective, the association of fine 
gold foil and also small pieces of bronze/copper objects with a fireplace in 
Room 78a may gain a new meaning. Already Kilian (1984: 56) concluded 
that the gold foil must have been used to cover vessels, without specifying 
the material of which the vessels was made. We would go a step further in 
proposing that metal pieces were applied to the surface of faience vessels, 
and that these same vessels were furnished with inlays. The knob-shaped 
terracotta object with adhering gold foil and the mentioned bronze/copper 
implements found in Room 78a and 78b may have served as tools used in 
the context of embellishing faience vessels. 27 As far as we know, the Near 
Eastern head-shaped faience vessels do not show any inlays or applications 
of metal or of other materials. Robert W. Hamilton, however, has interpreted 
a stripe of yellow color decorating the rim of a human-headed faience cup 


25 For methods, tools and raw materials of faience making in Ancient Egypt see Kaczmarc- 
zyk and Hedges 1983: Appendix A; Nicholson 1998: 51-55. 

26 For the location of such kilns in Egypt see Nicholson 1998: 56-62. Because of the find of 
the imperforated glass spherule, Rahmstorf (2001: 314; 2008: 241) has posed the question 
as to whether or not the workshop in Room 78a may have produced glass, but there are no 
other indications for glass production in this room. 

27 Kilian 1984: 56 thought that the knob-shaped terracotta object served as a support for 
metal casting. 
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from Tel Abu Hawam as an emulation of applied gold foil, 28 and a similar 
yellow band adorns the rim of the ram-headed cup from Enkomi (J. L. Fitton 
in Aruz, Benzel, and Evans 2008: 341-344 No. 209). The view that the yel¬ 
low stripes are meant to emulate gold embellishments is supported by actual 
gold foil trims on the lip and foot of Egyptian glass and faience vessels of 
the New Kingdom, which resemble the decoration on the vessel from Tell 
Abu Elawam (Lilyquist, Brill and Wypyski 1993: 9-10, 13-14; cover and Fig. 
10; Friedman 1998: 118, 215 [No. 90]). 29 In addition, the practice of trim¬ 
ming faience vessels with gold foil is also attested in Proto-palatial Crete 
(Foster 1979: 60-61; Fig. 1; PI. 1; Panagiotaki et al. 2004: 152; Fig. 8.2; 
Karetsou and Andreadaki-Vlazaki 2000: 99). Among the Tirynthian head¬ 
shaped faience vessels la-c provides indisputable evidence for such post¬ 
firing embellishments consisting of inlays to show the eyes. In this regard it 
has to be noted not only that the inlays of the vessel were missing, but also 
that neither the eye cavities nor the grooves incised to hold the inlays show 
with the naked eye any traces of an adhering material. Therefore, we think 
it is necessary to consider the possibility that the inlays have not fallen out, 
but had not yet been inserted at the time of the catastrophe. In such a case, 
the vessel would have to be regarded as an unfinished piece. Whether the 
imperforated and unshapely glass spherule found in Room 78a (see above) 
may even have served as such an inlay needs to be investigated. 

Ultimately, what gives Building XI above all special relevance for the 
question of the presence of persons with ties to the Near East, are the concen¬ 
trations of objects of Eastern derivation found in and around it, which even 
for a harbor site as Tiryns are unparalleled (Fig. 1). As already mentioned, 
among the finds from Room 78a were not only fragments of at least two 
wall brackets, but also the small fragment of a cylindrical ivory staff with 
one row of cuneiform signs. According to Chaim Cohen, that row of signs 
should be interpreted as a combination of numbers and one sign of the Uga- 
ritic alphabet (Maran 2008: 52; Fig. 29; Cohen, Maran, and Vetters 2010). 
The object, which is interpreted as a tally stick, suggests the presence of per¬ 
sons in Building XI, who were able to read and understand the information 
recorded in cuneiform writing. It has to be emphasized that all these objects 
with Near Eastern affinities were found in the same one-meter square within 
Room 78a (Fig. 1)! In addition to Room 78a the find assemblage in the pas¬ 
sageway represents a second striking case of a concentration of objects con¬ 
nected to Cyprus or the Levant in close proximity to Building XI. 

On the basis of the extraordinary number of Cypro-Minoan signs on 
imported and local vessels from Tiryns, Nicole Flirschfeld (1996; 1999: 
55-60; see also Cline 1994: 54) already inferred the presence of persons from 


28 Hamilton 1935: 65; PI. 28. We are indebted to Sharon Zuckerman for drawing our atten¬ 
tion to this passage. 

29 In Egypt there are also cases of figural gold foil embellishments applied to faience plaques: 
Vemer 1984: 74. 
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Cyprus in the Lower Citadel. The inference is corroborated by the local pro¬ 
duction of wall brackets and their highly uneven distribution in late Palatial 
Tiryns, which, as Rahmstorf has demonstrated, is closely correlated with 
metallurgical installations. The correlation in question conforms to some 
of the find circumstances of comparable objects with likely religious sig¬ 
nificance on Cyprus (Rahmstorf 2001: 119-141; 2008: 110; Maran 2004a: 
16). The findings of research results of Nava Panitz-Cohen (2006) point in 
the same direction. After scrutinizing the appearance of wall brackets in 
Israel, she concluded that they should be regarded as a purely Cypriote cubic 
object. She interprets the stylistic peculiarities of groups of wall brackets in 
Megiddo and Beth-Shean as signs of a local production reflecting the pres¬ 
ence of members of the Cypriote “trading diaspora” or possibly Cypriote 
craftspeople (Panitz-Cohen 2006: 625-628). 

If our interpretation is correct, Building XI was the seat of Cypriote or 
Levantine specialists in skilled crafting. These experts executed on behalf of 
the palace the last step in the production of luxurious faience vessels. 30 In fol¬ 
lowing the cited opinion of Peltenburg we would like to propose the hypoth¬ 
esis that the foreign craftspeople had been sent to the Argolid as a royal gift 
in the context of relations with Cypriot or Levantine kings similar to the 
political networks described by Zuckerman (2008: 120-123). The exchange 
of specialists between Egyptian and Near Eastern kings is documented in a 
number of texts (Zaccagnini 1983: 250-252; Imparati 1999: 385-386). How¬ 
ever, because of the highly incomplete nature of the textual sources we only 
get a selective glimpse in to the variety and frequency of such transactions. 
Recent investigations by Ann Brysbaert (2007a; 2007b; 2009: 147-195) 
provide archaeological and scientific support for the notion of a transfer of 
specialists for the execution of wall-paintings from the Aegean to the Near 
East. Joseph Maran (2004b), in turn, has explained the sudden appearance of 
corbelled vaults in 13 th century BCE Argolid as a reflection of the presence of 
foreign engineers sent by the Hittite king to the king of Ahhiyawa (see also 
Wright 2006: 35-37). 


Conclusions 

Our contribution is dedicated to a group of head-shaped faience vessels from 
Tiryns, which we regard as a particularly striking example of the close entan¬ 
glement of societies in the late 13 th century BCE East Mediterranean. The 
vessels are distinguished by a curious blending of Aegean and Near Eastern 
traditions of the production and the usage of head-shaped ritual vessels. This 
merging of different strands of traditions is not only reflected in the way 
the vessels were used and in the material selected for their production, but 


30 


As for the discussion of the possible presence of foreign craft specialists in Mycenaean 
Greece see Lambrou-Philippson 1990: 162-168; Toumavitou 1990: 414-418; Cline 1994: 
50-53. 
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also extends to the astonishing fact that such ritual vessels were shaped in 
the image of the head of either a monkey or of a demon of Cypriote or Near 
Eastern type. In pursuing the possibility of an identification as a monkey’s 
head we have used additional iconographic evidence from Tiryns to demon¬ 
strate that it would be too simple to restrict the religious significance of this 
animal to the context of the world views of the Near East and Egypt, while 
regarding the appearance of the animal in a late 13 th century BCE context of 
the Mycenaean Argolid as a merely “exotic” phenomenon. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that the rhyta could have been given this shape because in the 
Mycenaean Palatial Period specific religious ideas were still associated with 
the monkey. In the Aegean, these ideas can be traced back to Crete, from 
where they were transferred in the course of the 14 th century BCE to the 
Greek mainland as a result of an upheaval in the political relation between 
Mycenaean centers and Crete. 

While for the monkey at least an iconographic tradition in the Late 
Bronze Aegean can be demonstrated, it would be even more extraordinary if 
the head-shaped faience vessels from Tiryns represent the face of a demon 
related to the Near Eastern “Humbaba” type, since images of such demons 
have hitherto not been found in Minoan or Mycenaean Greece. In light of 
the strong Cypriote and Near Eastern affinities of the find assemblage from 
Building XI the occurrence of such an example of oriental religious imagery 
remains a definite possibility. What it would signify that a rhyton, a ritual 
vessel of Aegean type, was manufactured in the image of a Near Eastern 
demon, we cannot say. 

It is certain that the vessels discussed in the present article belong to a 
small group of exclusive products of a kind of skilled crafting closely associ¬ 
ated with the palaces of Late Bronze Age kingdoms of the East Mediterra¬ 
nean. Regardless of where the vessels have been produced, they emphasize 
the likelihood that Mycenaean palaces belonged to systems of gift-giving, 
which connected them with the wider world of the East Mediterranean and 
especially with the kingdoms on Cyprus and in the Levant. Evidently, the 
strong ties to the East continued until the very end of the Mycenaean Palatial 
Period. This factor contradicts the often raised possibility of an interruption 
of the long-distance trade in the East Mediterranean already several decades 
before the end of LH IIIB2 (Maran 2009). At the very least, the vessels 
derive from a shipment of gifts stored in the northernmost part of the Lower 
Citadel. However, in our opinion it is more likely that the contents of the gift 
were not finished products but craftspeople, and that this group of persons 
worked in Building XI. If our interpretation is correct, one of the activities 
carried out by the artisans was to embellish faience vessels with inlays and 
applications. Perhaps these vessels were produced by the same group of spe¬ 
cialists in another area of Tiryns. The foreign specialists manufactured the 
vessels in the image of a monkey or of a demon, creatures with which they 
probably associated religious connotations of their own, which differed from 
the views held by the members of the Mycenaean elite for whom the vessels 
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were manufactured. When catastrophe struck at the very end of the Palatial 
Period, the work of these artisans came to an abrupt end, and it was never 
taken up again. 
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Fig. 1: Tiryns, Lower Citadel. Distribution of objects in Locus 1 in the passage¬ 
way to the North Gate and Loci 2-3 in Rooms 78a and 78b (LH 111B Final). 
Scale: 1:125. 
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Fig. 2: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Passageway to North Gate (Locus 1). Upper part: 
Different views of fragment la; Lower part: Close-up of interior of fragment 
la. Scale: 1:2 (upper part) and 1:1 (lower part). 
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Fig. 3: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Passageway to North Gate (Locus 1). Upper part: 
Close-up of left eye cavity of fragment la; Middle and Lower part: fragments 
lb-c. Scale: 1:1 (upper part) and 1:2 (middle and lower part). 
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Fig. 4: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Building XI, Room 78a (Locus 2). Different views of 
fragments 2-7. Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 5: Tiryns, LowerCitadel, BuildingXI, Room 78b (Locus 3; 8-9) and Chamber 14 
of Western Fortification Wall (Locus 4; 10). Different views of fragments 8-10. 
Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 6: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Passageway to North Gate (Locus 1). Different views 
of fragment la. Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 7: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Passageway to North Gate (Locus 1). Different views 
of fragments lb-c. Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 8: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Building XI, Room 78a (Locus 2). Different views of 
fragments 2-7. Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 9: Tiryns, Lower Citadel, Building XI, Room 78b (Locus 3; 8-9) and Chamber 14 
of Western Fortification Wall (Locus 4; 10). Different views of fragments 8-10. 
Scale 1:2. 
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Fig. 10: Tiryns. Upper Part (a): Reconstruction of monkey-headed faience vessel 
from Locus 1 (la-c); Lower Part (b): Fresco fragment from the UpperCitadel 
probably depicting a monkey (after Rodenwaldt 1912: PI. 11:7). Scale: 1:2 
(upper part) and 2:3 (lower part). 








Archaeologically Invisible Burials in 
Late Second Temple Period Judea 

Jodi Magness 1 


“Most archaeologists take it for granted that a large 
proportion of the dead of many ancient societies will 
have received ‘invisible’ disposal. ...the serious effects 
of archaeologically invisible disposal are now widely 
recognized.” 2 


In the late Second Temple period the upper classes of Jerusalem and Jericho 
buried their dead in rock-cut family tombs that were used over the course of 
several generations. When a family member died the body was wrapped in 
a shroud and placed in a loculus. When the loculi became filled, space was 
made for new burials by clearing out the earlier remains and placing them in 
a pit or on the floor of the tomb. In the middle of Herod’s reign small bone 
boxes called ossuaries were introduced into rock-cut tombs as containers for 
the remains cleared out of loculi . 3 Because even modest rock-cut tombs 
were costly, only the more affluent members of Jewish society could afford 
them . 4 


1 It is a pleasure to honor Eliezer Oren, a mentor and distinguished colleague with whom 
I first became acquainted some 35 years ago as a student volunteer on excavations in the 
Sinai, and whose important contributions include a monograph on the northern cemetery 
of Beth Shan. 

2 Ian Morris, Burial and Ancient Society, The Rise of the Greek City-State (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University, 1987), 105. 

3 See Jodi Magness, “Ossuaries and the Burials of Jesus and James,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 124.1 (2005) 121-154. 

4 For example, Jon Davies, Death, Burial and Rebirth in the Religions of Antiquity (New 
York: Routledge, 1999), 82, discussing a rock-cut tomb of the late Second Temple period 
in Jerusalem, noted that, “the cost of constructing the grave [tomb] itself indicated wealthy 
ownership.” Joseph Zias, “A Rock-Cut Tomb in Jerusalem,” Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research 245 (1982) 54, observes in his discussion of a tomb of 
the late Second Temple period which was poor in finds that, “the family was apparently 
wealthy enough to afford a rock-hewn tomb.” Regarding the Akeldama tombs, Joseph 
Zias, “Anthropological Analysis of Human Skeletal Remains,” in: G. Avni and Z. Green- 
hut (eds.), The Akeldama Tombs, Three Burial Caves in the Kidron Valley, Jerusalem (IAA 
Reports, No. 1), Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities Authority), 118, remarked on “the relative 
wealth of the families buried here, manifested by tomb architecture and the ossuaries....” 
Martin D. Goodman, The Ruling Class of Judaea, The Origins of the Jewish Revolt against 
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The association of rock-cut tombs with the upper classes is indicated by 
several factors. First, rock-cut tombs are concentrated in areas of elite pres¬ 
ence, primarily around Jerusalem and Jericho, with scattered examples else¬ 
where. * * * * 5 Second, rock-cut tombs are attested in Jerusalem only in the late 
First Temple period and late Second Temple period, that is, only when there 
was an autonomous Jewish elite in the city. 6 The flourishing of the necropo¬ 
lis at Beth She'arim is connected with the displacement and relocation of the 
Judean elite to Lower Galilee after 70 CE. 7 

The fact that rock-cut tombs accommodated only a small proportion of 
the population (probably no more than 20 percent) can be demonstrated on 
the basis of numbers and distribution. Approximately 900 rock-cut tombs 
of the late first century BCE to the first century CE are known from Jerusa¬ 
lem. 8 Eyal Regev has calculated that no more than five to seven people per 


Rome A.D. 66-70 (Cambridge: Cambridge University, 1987), 69, assumes that rock-cut 
tombs were expensive. 

For the Jericho cemetery see Rachel Hachlili and Ann E. Killebrew, Jericho, The Jewish 
Cemetery of the Second Temple Period [IAA Reports No. 7} (Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities 

Authority, 1999); Rachel Hachlili and Ann Killebrew, “Jewish Funerary Customs during 
the Second Temple Period in the Light of the Excavations at the Jericho Necropolis,” Pal- 
estine Exploration Quarterly 115 (1983) 109-32; Rachel Hachlili, “The Goliath Family 
in Jericho: Funerary Inscriptions from a First Century A.D. Jewish Monumental Tomb,” 

Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 235 (1979) 31-65. For rock-cut 
tombs with loculi in the vicinity of the Jewish village at Qiryat Sefer (north of Modi’in 
see Yitzhak Magen, Yoav Tzionit, and Orna Sirkis, "Khirbet Badd Tsa - Qiryat Sefer,” in 
The Land of Benjamin (Y. Magen et al.; Jerusalem: Staff Officer of Archaeology - Civil 

Administration of Judea and Samaria, 2004), 179, 206. Andrea M. Berlin, “Jewish Life 
before the Revolt: The Archaeological Evidence,” Journal for the Study of Judaism 36.4 
(2005) 464—65, remarks on the absence of “display tombs” and ossuaries from Galilee 
before 70 CE. 

6 As Yitzhak Magen, “Qalandiya - A Second Temple-period Viticulture and Wine-manu¬ 
facturing Agricultural Settlement,” in The Land of Benjamin (Y. Magen et al.; Jerusalem: 
Staff Officer of Archaeology - Civil Administration of Judea and Samaria, 2004), 82, 
wonders: “Where were the Jews and Samaritans buried from the time of the Babylonian 
Exile to the Hasmonean period?” (He suggests that they reused tombs of the First Temple 
period). 

7 Rock-cut tombs and ossuaries dating to after 70 CE are found at other Galilean and Golan 
sites including Dabburiyya, Gush Halav, Ibillin, Kafr Kanna, and Nazareth; see Berlin, 
“Jewish Life before the Revolt,” 464; Mordechai Aviam, Jews, Pagans and Christians in 
the Galilee, 25 Years of Archaeological Excavations and Surveys, Hellenistic to Byzan¬ 
tine Periods (Rochester, NY: University of Rochester, 2004), 257-311 (“Regionalism of 
Tombs and Burial Customs in the Galilee During the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine 
Periods”). 

8 See Amos Kloner and Boaz Zissu, The Necropolis of Jerusalem in the Second Temple 
Period (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 11, 28-30; another 100 rock-cut tombs are located in a 
more distant strip within a radius of 3.5-5 km from the city and belonged to settlements in 
Jerusalem’s “Hinterland.” For examples of the latter see Jon Seligman, “Jerusalem, Kliir- 
bat Ka'kul (Pisgat Ze’ev H): Early Roman Farmsteads and a Medieval Village,” 'Atiqot 54 
(2006) 55-59, which Seligman notes are the simplest type of rock-cut tomb. For rock-cut 
tombs associated with the farm house at Qalandiya (8 km northwest of Jerusalem), see 
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generation were buried in most of these tombs. 9 If we take the maximum 
possible estimate (three generations of seven people each buried in all of 
these tombs), the number of burials (over the course of a century) would 
total 18,900. 10 During this period Jerusalem’s population at any given time 
was at least 60,000, and perhaps much larger. * 11 Even if we double, triple, or 
quadruple the number of rock-cut tombs, they would still fall far short of 
accommodating the majority of Jerusalem’s population. The concentration 
of rock-cut tombs around Jerusalem (with smaller numbers in Jericho and 
scattered examples elsewhere) reflects the concentration of wealth, and it 
attests to their connection with the Jerusalem elite. If rock-cut tombs were 
used also by members of the lower classes (as some scholars claim), they 
should be widespread throughout Judea and Galilee and not limited to the 
late First Temple and late Second Temple periods. 12 The association of rock- 
cut tombs and ossuaries with the elite is borne out by inscriptions, some of 
which name these elite families. Jonathan Price has noted that no ossuary 
inscriptions refer to the deceased having lower class or lower-middle class 
occupations such as bakers or fullers. 13 

Ian Morris’s observation about ancient Athenian burials (above) is rel¬ 
evant also to late Second Temple period Palestine, where archaeologists have 
focused on rock-cut tombs to the exclusion of other burial types because 
of their visibility of the former in the landscape: “If graves of one period 
are easier to identify because of surface indications or are more desirable 


Magen, “Qalandiya,” 74-80. At the Princeton Theological Seminary’s “Symposium on 
Afterlife and Burial Practices in Second Temple Judaism,” held in Jerusalem on January 
16-18, 2008, Amos Kloner distributed a handout stating that 850 rock-cut tombs of the 
Second Temple period have been discovered in the Jerusalem necropolis, over 70 percent 
of which have loculi, and with a statistical average of 24 burials per tomb. 

9 Regev Eyal, "Family Structure in Jerusalem during the Herodian Period based on the 
Archaeological Findings of Burial Caves,” in Judea and Samaria Research Studies, Vol¬ 
ume 12 (ed. Y. Eshel; Ariel: The Research Institute, The College of Judea and Samaria, 
2003), 97-116 (in Hebrew). This observation was first made by Goodman, The Riding 
Class of Judaea, 68-69, who connected the relatively small number of burial spaces in 
rock-cut tombs with the break-up of extended families into nuclear units. 

10 This estimate is inflated, as not only would each tomb not have held the maximum number 
of possible burials but also many tombs were in use for less than a century. 

11 Lee I. Levine, Jerusalem, Portrait of the City in the Second Temple Period (538 BCE - 70 
CE) (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society, 2002), 340-43. E. P. Sanders, Judaism: 
Practice and Belief, 63 BCE - 66 CE (London: SCM, 1992), 136-38, gives a figure of 
300,000 in Jerusalem during the Passover festival, when many pilgrims stayed for the 
entire two-week period. 

12 Until now no rock-cut tombs or ossuaries that can be firmly dated before 70 CE have been 
found in Galilee. It is not clear whether this is because they were introduced to Galilee 
only after 70 by the displaced Judean elite or because they were in continuous use from the 
first century on; see Zeev Weiss, “Jewish Galilee in the First Century CE: An Archaeologi¬ 
cal View,” in Flavius Josephus, Vita: Introduction, Hebrew Translation, and Commentary 
(D. R. Schwartz; Jerusalem: Yad Ben-Zvi, 2007), 50-52 (in Hebrew). 

13 Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 3-6 
January 2008, Chicago, IL. 
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because of their grave goods, they may tend to be over-represented in the 
archaeological record.” 14 The numbers, chronology, and distribution of 
rock-cut tombs indicate that the majority of the ancient Jewish population 
must have been disposed of in a manner that left few traces in the archaeo¬ 
logical landscape, as is true of other ancient societies in the Mediterranean 
world. 15 Many Jews apparently buried their dead in individual trench graves 
dug into the ground, analogous to the way we bury our dead today. In the 
Iron Age kingdoms of Israel and Judah, non-elite burials consisted of indi¬ 
vidual inhumations in simple cist graves. 16 This custom continued through 
the Second Temple period, when some individuals were buried in trench 
graves. The body, wrapped in a shroud and sometimes placed in a wooden 
coffin, was laid at the base of the trench. The burial was sealed off with 
stone slabs or mud bricks and the trench was filled in with dirt. 17 A crude 
headstone was erected at one end to mark the grave. The necropolis at Beth 
Shearim attests to a diversity of burial customs used by the Jewish popula¬ 
tion. These customs included interment in arcosolia, loculi, or in stone, lead, 
terracotta, or wood sarcophagi inside the catacombs. Sometimes there was 
secondary collection of bones in pits or ossuaries. Burial outside the cata¬ 
combs encompassed the use of burials in trench graves, cist graves, shaft 
graves, and even a mausoleum. 18 

At Princeton Theological Seminary’s “Symposium on Afterlife and 
Burial Practices in Second Temple Judaism,” held in Jerusalem on January 


14 Morris, Burial and'Ancient Society, 103. 

15 See Morris, Burial and Ancient Society, 105, who comments on p. 109, “There is certainly 
little incontrovertible evidence for archaeologically invisible burial, particularly from 
Attica; but then it is never easy to find positive evidence for a negative argument.” 

16 Nonna Franklin, “The Tombs of the Kings of Israel, Two Recently Identified 9 th Century 
Tombs from Omride Samaria,” Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 119.1 (2003) 
1.1 thank Franklin for giving me an offprint of this article. 

17 Berlin, “Jewish Life before the Revolt,” 463, sets up a straw man when she says that “these 
shafts cannot be dismissed as poor, casual burials, a simple covering of a body with earth. 
The excavation of each [shaft] tomb to a depth greater than the height of an average man 
would have taken some time and effort.” Neither I nor anyone else that I know of has sug¬ 
gested that shaft graves were casual burials consisting of a simple covering of the body 
with earth. This still does not change the fact that the effort and expense involved in hew¬ 
ing a rock-cut tomb was much greater than digging a shaft grave and therefore involved 
significant financial investment. 

18 See Benjamin Mazar, Beth She 'arim. Report on the Excavations during 1936-1940, Vol¬ 
ume I: Catacombs 1-4 (New Brunswick: Rutgers University, 1973); Nahman Avigad, 
Beth She'arim. Volume III: The Excavations 1953-1958 (New Brunswick: Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity, 1976) (see pp. 125-30 for the burials outside the catacombs). Also see Aviam, 
Jews, Pagans and Christians in the Galilee, 257-311 (“Regionalism of Tombs and Burial 
Customs in the Galilee During the Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine Periods”), who notes 
elements of regionalism in tomb types. A diversity of burial customs characterized ancient 
Rome as well; see John R. Patterson, “Living and Dying in the City of Rome: houses 
and tombs,” in Ancient Rome, The Archaeology of the Eternal City (eds. J. Coulston and 
H. Dodge; Oxford: Oxford University School of Archaeology, 2000), 264-70. 
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16-18, 2008, Amos Kloner claimed that trench graves and other field buri¬ 
als “consumed more area and resources than family tombs; i.e., it was more 
expensive [my emphasis] for families to use this type of burial than the hewn 
family tombs.” 19 However, in a paper presented at the same conference, Shi¬ 
mon Gibson estimated that at least 50 days of work were required to hew a 
rock-cut tomb, which means that a family would have needed considerable 
disposable income to pay for it. Amos Kloner and Boaz Zissu note that rock- 
cut tombs were hewn by “experienced professionals,” and they acknowledge 
that digging a trench grave required less effort than hewing a loculus. 20 It is 
difficult to see how a trench grave, which presumably could be dug by one 
or two unskilled individuals in less than a day, could be more expensive than 
even a small rock-cut tomb. Furthermore, availability of space would not 
have been a factor outside the city walls. 

Because trench graves are poor in finds and are much less conspicu¬ 
ous and more susceptible to destruction than rock-cut tombs, relatively few 
examples are recorded. 21 The best-known cemetery of this type is found at 
Qumran. That cemetery is preserved and visible because it is in the desert, 
and it was never built over, covered up, or plowed. 22 Other graves of this 
type have been found at Ein el-Ghuweir and in Jerusalem, where they have 
been identified as Essene burials. 23 Although it is possible that some or all of 


19 Quote from a handout that Kloner distributed at the conference. 

20 Kloner and Zissu, The Necropolis of Jerusalem, 19, 98. 

21 See Joseph Patrich, “Graves and Burial Practices in Talmudic Sources,” in Graves and 
Burial Practices in Israel in the Ancient Period (ed. I. Singer; Jerusalem: Yad Izhak Ben- 
Zvi, 1994), 191-92 (in Hebrew); Kloner and Zissu, The Necropolis of Jerusalem, 95-97. 
For cist graves (“box burials”) at Pisgat Ze’ev just north of Jerusalem see Seligman, “Jeru¬ 
salem, Khirbat Ka'kul (Pisgat Ze’ev H),” 58-59. At Princeton Theological Seminary’s 
“Symposium on Afterlife and Burial Practices in Second Temple Judaism,” held in Jeru¬ 
salem on January 16-18, 2008, Kloner reported finding 83 “shaft and field burials” of 
the Second Temple period in his survey of Jerusalem. In Rome the poor were buried in 
simple holes dug into the ground; see Davies, Death, Burial and Rebirth in the Religions 
of Antiquity, 148. The corpses of paupers and criminals were disposed of in mass graves; 
see John Bodel, “Graveyards and Groves, A Study of the Lex Lucerina,” American Jour¬ 
nal of Ancient History 11 (1994) 38. 

22 See Jodi Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran and the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rap¬ 
ids: Eerdmans, 2002), 168-75, with bibliography on 186-87; Patrich, “Graves and Burial 
Practices in Talmudic Sources,” 192. 

23 See Pesach Bar-Adon, “Another Settlement of the Judean Desert Sect at 'En el-Ghuweir 
on the Shores of the Dead Sea,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
227 (1977) 12-17; Patrich, “Graves and Burial Practices in Talmudic Sources,” 192 n. 10; 
Boaz Zissu, ‘“Qumran Type’ Graves in Jerusalem: Archaeological Evidence of an Essene 
Community?” Dead Sea Discoveries 5 (1998) 158-71; Boaz Zissu, “Odd Tomb Out: Has 
Jerusalem’s Essene Cemetery Been Found?” Biblical Archaeology Review 25.2 (1999) 
50-55, 62; Kloner and Zissu, The Necropolis of Jerusalem, 95-97. For another cemetery 
of this type in the Judean desert see Hanan Eshel and Zvi Greenhut, “Hiam el-Sagha, A 
Cemetery of the Qumran Type, Judaean Desert,” Revue Biblique 100 (1993) 252-59. Bar- 
Adon, “Another Settlement of the Judean Desert Sect,” 12, mentions large headstones at 
the southern end of each grave at ’Ein el-Ghuweir but does not describe the heaps of stones 
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those buried in these cemeteries were Essenes, there is no archaeological evi¬ 
dence to support this assumption. Unlike Qumran, the graves in Jerusalem 
and at Ein el-Ghuweir are not associated with identifiable remains of Essene 
settlements, and they contain proportionate numbers of men, women, and 
children. 24 In fact, the presence of thousands of graves of this type in the first 
and second century CE Nabatean cemetery at Khirbet Qazone demonstrates 
that they are not associated only with Essenes. 25 Some of the headstones at 
Khirbet Qazone are engraved with symbols of Nabatean deities. 26 

Rabbinic literature refers to burial in trench graves without any indica¬ 
tion that it was considered shameful or less proper than interment in rock- 
cut tombs. The Mishnah’s tractate Ohalot and the Tosefta’s tractate Ahilot 
repeatedly describe burials in soil that are trench graves: 27 

A man who finds a corpse lying in usual fashion, in the first instance - 
removes it and the soil around it. [If] one found two, he removes them 
and their soil. [If] one found three, if there are four cubits between 
this and that one, and up to eight, about enough space for the bier and 
its bearers - lo, this is a graveyard (m. Ohalot 16:3; also see m. Nazir 
9:3). 

He who ploughs up the grave - lo, he makes [the field into] a grave 
area... R. Yose says, “[The entire rule of the grave area applies only] 
where the ground slopes downward, not where it slopes upward” 

(m. Ohalot 17:1). 


characteristic of Qumran. He also notes that large stones mark both ends (north and south) 
of each grave at Qumran. 

24 See Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran, 220-23; Patrich, “Graves and Burial Practices 
in Talmudic Sources,” 192 n. 10. Despite the small size of the sample at Qumran, the 
random distribution of the excavated graves suggests that male burials predominate, with 
only a handful of women attested. The complete absence of children seems to be mean¬ 
ingful as children are represented elsewhere in trench graves and rock-cut tombs around 
Judea and in light of the high rate of infant and child mortality. As Morris, Burial and 
Ancient Society, 62, notes, “Nowhere in the world was a consistent mortality rate below 
one hundred per thousand even for infants (0-1 year) alone achieved until about 1900 
AD.” 

25 See Hershel Shanks, “Who Lies Here? Jordan Tombs Match Those at Qumran,” Bibli¬ 
cal Archaeology Review 25.5 (1999) 48-53, 76; Konstantinos D. Politis, “The Nabataean 
Cemetery at Khirbet Qazone” Near Eastern Archaeology 62:2 (1999) 128. 

26 Shanks, “Who Lies Here?” 51. 

27 See Kloner and Zissu, The Necropolis of Jerusalem, 97-99. All translations of the Mish- 
nah and Tosefta cited here are from Jacob Neusner, The Mishnah, A New Translation (New 
Haven: Yale, 1988); Jacob Neusner, The Tosefta, Translated from the Hebrew with a New 
Introduction (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 2002). Zeev Weiss, “The Location of Jewish 
Cemeteries in Galilee in the Period of the Mishnah and Talmud,” in Tombs and Burial 
Customs in Eretz-Israel in Antiquity (ed. I. Singer; Jerusalem: Yad Itzhak Ben-Zvi, 1994), 
231 (in Hebrew), notes that in rabbinic literature and inscriptions the word “Dp can refer 
both to a rock-cut tomb (or burial cave) and to an individual grave or burial place, and that 
the analogous Greek terms have similar double meanings. 
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Said R. Judah, M'SH B: One was ploughing and shook the plough, 
and it came out that a [whole] skull of a corpse was cleaving to the 
plough, and they declared him unclean because he overshadowed the 
corpse (t. Ahilot 15:13). 

Two passages appear to distinguish between trench graves and rock-cut 
tombs: 

There are three kinds of grave areas: He who ploughs up the grave - it 
may be planted with any kind of tree, but it may not be sown with any 
kind of seed... (m. Ohalot 18:2). 

A field of mourners/tomb niches (EPma/cmiD ntlff) - is not planted, and 
is not sown, but its dust is clean. And they make from it ovens for holy 
[use] (m. Ohalot 18:4). 

But that which is buried in its shroud, and in a wooden coffin, on dirt, 
and does not produce corpse-mould. And he that takes dirt from under 
it - that is, the dirt of graves - “a ladleful and a bit more.” A mix¬ 
ture which is found in the grave and the character of which one does 
not know, lo, this is the dirt of graves - “a ladleful and a bit more.” 

R. Eleazar b. R. Sadoq explained, “One sifts out the pebbles and the 
chips which are certain[ly not corpse-matter]. One takes that which is 
certain [to be corpse-matter] and leaves that which is in doubt. And 
this is the dirt of graves - “a ladleful and more” (t. Ahilot 2:3—4). 

Other passages refer to graves that are dug (not hewn), in which individuals 
have been laid in coffins: 

[If] they made for him [a gentile] a coffin and dug a grave for him 
("Op lb nsm ynx lb iwy), an Israelite may be buried therein. But if 
this was done for an Israelite, he may not ever be buried therein 
(m. Shabbat 23:4). 

He who ploughs on top of the grave, and so he who ploughs on top of 
the coffin, even covered over with boards and with stones, and even [if 
he ploughs] on top of them by two heights [of a person], lo, this makes 
a grave-area (t. Ahilot 17:1). 

It is curious that although Qumran is literally ringed by caves, the sectar¬ 
ians did not utilize them for the interment of the dead. 28 Instead they buried 


28 This despite the fact that the wealthier (including high priestly) residents of Jericho to the 
north and those at ’Ein Gedi to the south interred their dead in rock-cut tombs. For Jericho 
see Hachlili and Killebrew, Jericho', Hachlili and Killebrew, “Jewish Funerary Customs 
during the Second Temple Period.” For 'Ein Gedi see Gideon Hadas, Nine Tombs of the 
Second Temple Period at 'En Gedi ('Atiqot 24) (Jerusalem: Israel Antiquities Authority, 
1994). 
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their dead in the manner of the lower classes. I believe that this reflects the 
ascetic and communal nature of the sect and their rejection of the Hellenized/ 
Romanized life style (and death style) of the Jerusalem elite. 29 Purity con¬ 
cerns also may have been a factor. Sectarian law expanded on Num 19:14 by 
mandating that everything inside a house where someone has died contracts 
corpse impurity, including the nails and pegs in walls and even the contents 
of sealed vessels (for those strict in purity observance): 

And when a man dies in your cities, every house in which a dead 
(man) died shall become unclean, seven days; everything which is 
in the house and every one who comes into the house shall become 
unclean, seven days. ...And earthen vessels shall be unclean, and all 
that is in them shall be unclean for every clean man, and the open (ves¬ 
sels) shall be unclean for every man of Israel... (11QT 49:5). 

And any vessel, nail, or peg in a wall which are with a corpse in a 
house shall become impure with the same impurity as the working 
implement (CD 12:18). 30 

In the Masoretic Text, the passage that is the basis for this legislation has the 
word tent (bnx) instead of house (IT’D ): 31 

“This is the law when someone dies in a tent: everyone who comes 
into the tent, and everyone who is in the tent, shall be unclean seven 
days.” (Num. 19:14). 

The rabbis understood tent to mean whatever is under the same roof, and 
hence their concern with overshadowing. 32 Sectarian legislation replaced 
the word tent with house, that is, an enclosed space or building (a perma- 


29 See Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran, 202-6; but for Hellenistic influence on the 
Essenes see Levine, Jerusalem, 145. 

30 Translation from Joseph M. Baumgarten, and Daniel R. Schwartz, “Damascus Document,” 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek Texts with English Translations, Vol¬ 
ume 2, Damascus Document, War Scroll, and Related Documents (ed. J. H. Charlesworth; 
Tubingen: J. C, B. Mohr, 1995), 53. 

31 Yigael Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1 (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1983), 
325-26. 

32 See Lawrence H. Schiffman, “The Impurity of the Dead in the Temple Scroll ,” in Archae¬ 
ology and History in the Dead Sea Scrolls, The New York University Conference in Mem¬ 
ory of Yigael Yadin (ed. L. H. Schiffman; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic, 1990), 139-40; 
E. P. Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah, Five Studies (Philadelphia: Trinity, 
1990), 33-34; Magen Broshi, “Qumran and the Essenes: Purity and Pollution, Six Catego¬ 
ries,” Revue de Qumran 87 (2006) 469. For the concept of the tent in rabbinic Judaism see 
Jacob Neusner, A History of the Mishnaic Law ofPurities. Part Twenty-Two, The Mishnaic 
System of Uncleanness, Context and History (Leiden: Brill, 1977), 72-75,90-91, 208-12. 
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nent structure). 33 Therefore, as Yigael Yadin observed, “a grave conveys ‘the 
uncleanness of a house’ like a dead person.” 34 The sectarian understanding 
of Num. 19:14 as referring to corpse impurity in an enclosed space explains 
why they considered a woman carrying a stillborn child in her womb as 
impure as a grave: 

And if a woman is pregnant, and her child dies in her womb, all the 
days on which it is dead inside her, she is unclean like a grave (11QT 
50:10—11). 35 

Furthermore, sectarian law considered even dirt and stones susceptible to 
impurity: 

And all the wood and the stones and the dust which are defiled by 
man’s impurity, while with stains of oil in them, in accordance with 
their uncleanness will make whoever touches them impure (CD 
12:15-17). 36 

Therefore, according to sectarian law anyone entering the closed space of a 
rock-cut tomb or burial cave would have contracted corpse impurity. 37 Even 


33 Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1, 325-26, who notes that the Septuagint also has the word 
house (oma). Also see Schiffman, “The Impurity of the Dead in the Temple Scroll ,” 138— 
40; D. Swanson Dwight, The Temple Scroll and the Bible, The Methodology of 11QT 
(Leiden: Brill, 1995), 186-87; Ian C. Werrett, Ritual Purity and the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 36-38. In 4Q265 (a document about Sabbath observance), “tent” 
also seems to have been understood as “house”; see Lutz Doering, “New Aspects of Qum- 
ran Sabbath Law from Cave 4 Fragments,” in Legal Texts and Legal Issues, Proceedings 
of the Second Meeting of the International Organization for Qumran Studies, Cambridge 
1995, Published in Honour of Joseph M. Baumgarten (eds. M. Bernstein, F. Garcia Mar¬ 
tinez, and J. Kampen; Leiden: Brill, 1997), 260-63. 

34 Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1, 324. 

35 This legislation has no parallel in the Hebrew Bible; see Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1, 
336-38. Also see Yaakov Sussman, “The History of the ‘Halakha’and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Preliminary Talmudic Observations on Miqsat Ma'ase Ha-Torah (4QMMT),” Tarbiz 59 
(1990) 33 (in Hebrew); Magen Broshi, “Anti-Qumranic Polemics in the Talmud,” in The 
Madrid Qumran Congress, Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March, 1991, Volume 2 (eds. J. T. Barrera and L. V. Montaner; 
Leiden: Brill, 1992), 595; Schiffman, “The Impurity of the Dead in the Temple Scroll ,” 
150-51. 

36 Fora discussion of this passage, which immediately precedes the legislation that mandates 
that corpse impurity extends to the nails and pegs in a house, see Hanan Eshel, “CD 12: 
15-17 and the Stone Vessels Found at Qumran,” in The Damascus Document, A Centeti- 
nial of Discovery. Proceedings of the Third International Symposium of the Orion Center 
for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 4-8 February, 1998 (eds. 
J. M. Baumgarten, E. G. Chazon, and A. Pinnick; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 45-52. 

37 I agree with Werrett, Ritual Purity and the Dead Sea Scrolls, 40-41, that the Damascus 
Document assumes that an individual entering a tent or house in which someone has died 
contracts corpse impurity, though this is not explicitly stated (in contrast to the Temple 
Scroll). 
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the rocks and dirt could have conveyed impurity, as oil often was applied to 
corpses in connection with the burial rites (see for example Mk. 14:8; 16:1; 
Mt. 26:12; Lk. 23:56; 24:1). This may explain the Qumran community’s 
decision to bury their dead in trench graves, which limited coipse impurity 
to individuals who came into direct contact with the corpse or the grave (see 
Num. 19:18; 11QT 50:4-6). The fact that the more affluent inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and Jericho (among them Sadducees and Pharisees) used rock-cut 
tombs suggests that they may not have considered this type of enclosed space 
as equivalent to a corpse-impure house or tent. 38 

The sectarians required a corpse-contaminated person to immerse on the 
first, third, and seventh days after defilement, in contrast to Pharisaic and 
rabbinic halakhah, which, following Num. 19:16-19, requires immersion 
only on the seventh day. 39 Esther Eshel suggests that the sectarians followed 
a priestly law that might be described in Tobit 2:4-5: 

Then I sprang up, left the dinner before even tasting it, and removed 
the body from the square and laid it in one of the rooms until sunset 
when I might bury it. When I returned, I washed myself and ate my 
food in sorrow. 40 

The discovery of miqva ’ot near the entrances to the tomb of Queen Hel¬ 
ena of Adiabene in Jerusalem and adjacent to a few other rock-cut tombs in 
Jerusalem and Jericho might reflect the practice of first-day immersion, as 
otherwise there is no reason to install a miqveh next to a tomb. 41 Perhaps the 


38 This possibility is supported by the rabbinic ruling that a woman carrying a stillborn child 
is clean. See Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1, 336, who observed that “The likeness in 
language, on the one hand, and the contrast between the laws, on the other, attests a pal¬ 
pable controversy, and there is no doubt that the Tannaites knew of laws such as those in 
the [Temple] scroll.” Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah, 34, remarks on the 
apparent Pharisaic and rabbinic lack of concern with corpse impurity. Also see Neusner, A 
History of the Mishnaic Law of Purities, 208-9 (discussing the Ushans). 

39 Esther Eshel, “4Q414 Fragment 2: Purification of a Corpse-Contaminated Person,” in 
Legal Texts and Legal Issues, Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the International 
Organization for Qumran Studies, Cambridge 1995, Published in Honour of Joseph 
M. Baumgarten (eds. M. Bernstein, F. Garcia Martinez, and J. Kampen; Leiden: Brill, 
1997), 3-10; Esther Eshel, “Ritual of Purification,” in Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
XXXV, Qumran Cave 4 XXV, Halakhic Texts (J. Baumgarten et al; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1999), 135-54. For the sectarian legislation see 11QT 49 and 4Q414; for a discussion see 
Jacob Milgrom, “Deviations from Scripture in the Purity Laws of the Temple Scroll ,” in 
Jewish Civilization in the Hellenistic-Roman Period (ed. S. Talmon; Philadelphia: Trinity 
Press International, 1991) 159-67. 

40 Eshel, “4Q414 Fragment 2,” 9; Eshel, “Ritual of Purification,” 138-39. 

41 Eshel, “4Q414 Fragment 2,” 9; Eshel, “Ritual of Purification,” 139; Kloner and Zissu, 
The Necropolis of Jerusalem, 44-45. For Jericho see Hachlili and Killebrew, Jericho, 
47. Eyal Regev, “Non-Priestly Purity and its Religious Aspects According to Historical 
Sources and Archaeological Findings,” in Purity and Holiness, The Heritage of Leviticus 
(eds. M. J. H. M. Poorthuis and J. Schwartz; Leiden: Brill, 2000), 235-36 connects this 
phenomenon with “non-priestly” purity. 
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observance of this priestly law explains the placement of the largest miqveh 
at Qumran (L71), next to the gate that provided access to and from the direc¬ 
tion of the cemetery. 42 

While trench graves at other sites are marked only by a headstone, at 
Qumran the graves are covered by heaps of stones, and they have large 
stones marking both ends, as Roland de Vaux observed: “The tombs [graves] 
are marked by oval-shaped heaps of stones appearing on the surface, often 
with a larger stone at either end.” 43 In my opinion, the heaps of stones cover¬ 
ing the Qumran graves and the large stones set up at both ends were intended 
to make the graves visible to passersby, so they could be avoided due to 
purity concerns: 44 

Whoever in the open field touches one who has been killed by a 
sword, or who has died naturally, or a human bone, or a grave, shall 
be unclean seven days (Num. 19:14). 45 

Marking the graves in a conspicuous manner was necessary because accord¬ 
ing to sectarian legislation even dust can transmit impurity: 46 

And all the wood and the stones and the dust which are defiled by 
man’s impurity, while with stains of oil in them, in accordance with 
their uncleanness will make whoever touches them impure (CD 
12:15-17). 

The piles of stones covering the trench graves at Qumran therefore reflect the 
sectarians’ concern with purity observance. A similar concern is echoed in 
one of Jesus’ prophetic diatribes against the scribes and Pharisees: 

Woe unto you, since you are like unmarked graves, and the people 
who walk over them do not know it. (Lk. 11:44, attributed to Q) 47 

This saying obviously refers to trench graves, not rock-cut tombs, and it sug¬ 
gests that walking over trench graves unawares was a common occurrence. 


42 Magness, The Archaeology of Qumran, 154. 

Roland de Vaux, Archaeology and the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Oxford University, 
1973), 46; also see Zissu, ‘“Qumran Type’ Graves in Jerusalem,” 160; Zissu, “Odd Tomb 
Out,” 52. 

44 See Byron R. McCane, Roll Back the Stone, Death and Burial in the World of Jesus (Har¬ 
risburg: Trinity Press International, 2003), 68-70. 

45 This legislation is reiterated in the Temple Scroll (11QT 50:4-6); see Yadin, The Temple 
Scroll, Vol. 1, 334-36. 

46 See Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mishnah, 34; Schiffman, “The Impurity of the 
Dead in the Temple Scroll ,” 143, who notes that according to the Temple Scroll corpse 
impurity contaminates even objects attached to the ground. 

47 Sanders, Jewish Law from Jesus to the Mislmah, 34. 
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The Lukan version probably is more original than Matthew’s: 48 

Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! For you are like white¬ 
washed tombs, which on the outside look beautiful, but inside they 
are full of the bones of the dead and of all kinds of filth (Mt. 23:27). 

Matthew’s reference to a beautiful, white-washed exterior denotes a rock- 
cut tomb. The two versions have quite different meanings. Luke’s version 
refers to something that is unseen and conveys impurity. Matthew, on the 
other hand, describes something that is beautiful on the outside but dirty and 
impure on the inside. 

The Temple Scroll indicates that Jews buried their dead everywhere, even 
inside houses (a practice to which the author objected): 

And you shall not do as the nations do: everywhere they bury their 
dead, even within their houses they bury. For you shall set apart 
places within your land (in) which you shall bury your dead” (11QT 
48:11—13). 49 

John Bodel’s description of the disposal of the dead in Rome mirrors the 
situation in Palestine: 

The wealthy and moderately well-to-do [my emphasis] at Rome had 
always possessed the means to purchase plots of land beyond city 
limits where family tombs could be erected... But there had always 
existed at Rome a section of the population - how broad a section at 
any one time we cannot say - to whom the opportunity to purchase 
a grave site or be included in a communal tomb was denied because 
of impoverishment and a lack of ties to a patron. Not surprisingly, 
therefore, dead bodies - or parts of them - sometimes turned up in 
inconvenient places.” 50 

In late Republican Rome, large pits called puticoli located outside the city 
walls contained thousands and sometimes tens of thousands of corpses 


48 See Thomas Kazen, Jesus and Purity Halakhah, Was Jesus Indifferent to Impurity? 
(Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 2002), 179. 

49 Yadin, The Temple Scroll, Vol. 1, 322-23; also see David P. Wright, The Disposal of Impu¬ 
rity, Elimination Rites in the Bible and in Hittite and Mesopotamian Literature (Atlanta: 
Scholars, 1987), 123-27. Schiffman, “The Impurity of the Dead in the Temple Scroll ,” 137 
expands on Yadin’s observation, noting that whereas the tannaim and amoraim allowed 
burials everywhere except within walled cities and the boundaries of the Levitical cit¬ 
ies (respectively), the Temple Scroll restricts burial to designated cemeteries. But Vered 
Noam, “The Bounds of Non-Priestly Purity: A Reassessment,” Zion 72 (2007) 147-52 (in 
Hebrew), argues that Yadin misunderstood the rabbinic position, which in reality sought 
to ban burials from all settlements, walled and unwalled alike. Nevertheless, the Mishnah 
and Tractate Semahot indicate that the random disposal of bodies was common. 

50 Bodel, “Graveyards and Groves,” 34-35. 
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belonging to commoners. 51 Public funerary pyres ( ustrinae ) adjoined 
the area where public executions took place. 52 The bodies of the poorest 
members of society, including executed criminals, were thrown into pits in 
potters’ fields or were disposed of randomly. 53 Similarly, according to tradi¬ 
tion, Judas’ blood money was used to pay for a potter’s field in Jerusalem 
(Mt. 27:5-8). The Mishnah indicates that even in Palestine the random dis¬ 
posal of bodies was not uncommon: 

A cistern into which they throw abortions or slain people - one gathers 
bone by bone, and all is clean (m. Ohalot 16:5). 

He who plows in a pit filled with bones, in a pile of bones, in a field in 
which a tomb was lost, or in which a tomb was [afterwards] found... 

(m. Ohalot 17:3). 

Dogs gnawed on corpses left lying in the streets of Rome and dug up human 
remains buried in shallow pits, depositing body parts around the city, as 
reflected in Suetonius’s Life of Vespasian (5:4): “Once when he was taking 
breakfast, a stray dog brought in a human hand from the cross-roads and 
dropped it under the table.” 54 The Mishnah indicates that similar conditions 
prevailed in Palestine: 

A dog which ate the flesh of a corpse, and the dog died and was lying 
on the threshold... . (m. Ohalot 11:7; also see tractate Semahot 6:8) 

These contaminate in the Tent: 1) the corpse, and 2) an olive’s bulk [of 
flesh] from the corpse, and 3) an olive’s bulk of coipse dregs, and 4) a 
ladleful of corpse mold; 5) the backbone, and the skull, and 6) a limb 
from the corpse... (m. Ohalot 2:1) 55 

The author of the polemical Qumran work 4QMMT objected to dogs scav¬ 
enging sacrificial refuse in the Jerusalem temple: 


51 Morris, Burial and Ancient Society, 105. 

52 Bodel, “Graveyards and Groves,” 38. 

53 See Patterson, “Living and Dying in the City of Rome,” 267. 

54 See Alexander Scobie, “Slums, Sanitation, and Mortality in the Roman World,” Klio 68 
(1986)418. 

55 In a rare example of leniency compared with the rabbis, the Qumran sectarians appar¬ 
ently considered as defiling only severed limbs from a corpse and not those belonging 
to someone who was still alive; see Joseph M. Baumgarten, “The Pharisaic-Sadducean 
Controversies about Purity and the Qumran Texts,” Journal of Jewish Studies 31 (1980) 
161 n. 17; Joseph M. Baumgarten, “Halivni’s Midrash, Mishnah, and Gemara,” Jewish 
Quarterly Review 11 .1 (1986) 61. 
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And one should not let dogs enter the h[o]ly camp, because they might 
eat some of the [bo]nes from the temp[le with] the flesh on them.” 
(4Q394, frag. 8 col. IV: 8-9) 56 

Perhaps in addition to making the burials visible to passersby, the stones 
heaped on the trench graves at Qumran were intended to prevent dogs and 
other scavengers from digging up the remains. 

To conclude, discussions of Jewish tombs and burial customs in late Sec¬ 
ond Temple period Judea have focused on rock-cut tombs because of their 
durability and visibility in the archaeological landscape. However, a review 
of the archaeological and literary evidence as well as a consideration of con¬ 
temporary practices in other ancient Mediterranean societies suggests that 
the majority of the Jewish population was disposed of in a manner that has 
left fewer traces in the landscape. 


56 


Translation from Florentino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls Study Edition, Vol. 2 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 793. 



A Late Bronze Age Biconical Jug with a Depiction of a 
Scorpion from Tell es-Safi/Gath, Israel 
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Introduction 

The study of the Late Bronze Age in Canaan will be forever indebted to our 
esteemed honoree, due to the important excavations and studies relating to 
seminal aspects of this period and region. In addition to his excavations at 
important Late Bronze Age sites both in Israel and in Northern Sinai, Eliezer 
Oren has presented the scientific community with a number of groundbreak¬ 
ing studies on this period (e.g., Oren 1969; 1973; 1984; 1987; 2006a; 2006b; 
Oren and Shershevsky 1989; Goren, Oren and Feinstein 1995). 

It is with this background in mind that we would like to present to Eliezer 
a brief study on a vessel from the Late Bronze Age levels at Tell es-Safi/ 
Gath, on which there is a rather unique depiction of a scorpion. 

The ongoing excavations at Tell es-Safi/Gath, Israel (Maeir 2003; 2008: 
Fig. 1) have uncovered, inter alia, assorted evidence dating to the Late Bronze 
Age (ca. 1550-1200 BCE), from various parts of the site (Fig. 2). The site, 
which was the location of Canaanite Gath, is known to be one of the more 
important Canaanite city states during the Late Bronze Age, as attested to 
by Egyptian documents dating to the period (Uziel and Maeir 2005: 57-58, 
and further literature there). During the 2000-2006 seasons, a large building 
(Building 66323) dating to the Late Bronze Age IIB was excavated in Area E 
at Tell es-Safi/Gath (Shai et al. in press), on the eastern slopes of the tell (Fig. 
3). Approximately 240m 2 of the eastern side of this building was excavated, 
however this is but a portion of the original structure, as it clearly continues 
to the west, where it is buried below later accumulations in an area (the east¬ 
ern side of Area A) where the relevant levels have not yet been reached. The 
building appears to be more than a standard residential structure (Fig. 4), due 
to its overall size and the type of finds that were associated with it. Based on 
this and the comparison to architecture from other LB sites, it has been sug- 


1 A. M. Maeir is the director of the Tell es-Safi/Gath Archaeological Project; I. Shai and 
J. Uziel directed the excavation of Area E and are responsible for publishing the finds from 
this area; Y. Gadot co-authored the study on the LB ceramics from Area E (Gadot et al. in 

press); J. R. Chadwick served in the 2002 season as the square supervisor of the square in 
which the vessel under discussion was discovered. 
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gested (Shai et al., in Press a) that it perhaps was the residence of people of 
the upper social/economic echelons at Tell es-Safi/Gath. 

This building, which was destroyed/abandoned at the end of Late Bronze 
II (ca. late 13 th century BCE), contained a rich assortment of finds, including: 
local and imported LB II pottery (comparable to the pottery from Lachish, 
Level VII; see Gadot et al. In Press; Fig. 5), a rich assortment of Egyptiaca, 
including glyptics (Miinger and Keel In Press; e.g., Fig. 6) and a brief Egyp¬ 
tian Hieratic inscription (Maeir, Martin and Wimmer 2005), and a relatively 
large amount of cult/ritual oriented deposits at various points in the building 
below the walls and surfaces (including “lamp-and-bowl” deposits, a bovine 
skull, a dog skeleton, and a bronze dagger). In addition, possible evidence of 
metal production was discerned. 

From among the many finds from this building, in this brief study we 
have chosen to focus on a rather unique biconical jug that was found in 
Locus 66318 (see Fig. 7). 

The Jug (Fig. 7) 

Description: 

Object'. Tell es-Safi/Gath, Season 2002; Area E; Square 93A; Stratum E4b 
(Late Bronze IIB); Locus 66318. 

Context : The vessel was found in accumulation debris on the field stone 
pavement in the western part of Room 66325. As mentioned above, this 
room is part of large Late Bronze Age IIB building, and is located along 
its southernmost wall, close to the suggested entrance to the building. It is 
of interest that this is the only room in this building that was paved. Other 
ceramic vessels were found in this room (Fig. 5), including bowls, kraters, 
cooking pots and jugs, all of them well dated to the 13 th century BCE (Gadot 
et al. In Press). 

Description : Red and black decoration; Pink ware with dark grey core 
and many inclusions. 

Provenance and Firing: The vessel was petrographically examined and 
found to be made of loess soil, local to the region of Tell es-Safi/Gath, and 
fired at a high temperature of 850 degrees or more (Ben Shlomo in press). 

Vessel Morphology'. The “Biconical” jug, with a pronounced carination at 
mid-body, is a type of vessel which is ubiquitous in Levantine Late Bronze 
Age II contexts. 2 Numerous parallels to this vessel are known, many of 
which, in addition to the similar shape, have somewhat similar decorative 
motifs as well. Parallels can be noted from the following sites: Gezer, Tomb 
1.10a (Seger and Lance 1988: PL 14:1), Tel Batash, Strata VIII-VI (Panitz- 


The vessel’s shape is largely due to the technique that was employed during its production. 
Two deep bowls were attached, rim to rim, to each other, and this is the location of the very 
pronounced carination at mid-body. Subsequently, the neck, handles and additions to the 
base were added. See, e.g., Franken 1991: 78-79. 
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Cohen and Mazar 2006: Pis. 37:12; 44:7; 54:1), Tell Beit-Mirsim, Stratum C 
(Albright 1932: PL 47:5), Ashdod, Stratum 16 (Dothan and Freedman 1967: 
Fig. 20:5), Tel Sera', Stratum IX (Oren 1984: Fig. 6:1), Tel Mevorakh, Stra¬ 
tum X (Guz-Zilberstein 1984: Fig. 2:2), Megiddo, Strata VIIB-VIIA (Loud 
1948: Figs. 64:5; 67:17), Beth-Shean, Strata IX-VI (Mullins 2007: 434—438, 
Fig. 5.13; Panitz-Cohen 2009: 249-250, photo 5.43, PI. 17:1), Tel Dothan 
(Cooley and Pratico 1995: Fig. 20:1-5), Shiloh, Stratum VI (Bunimovitz and 
Fi nk elstein 1993: Fig. 6.36:14), and a tomb near Gibeon (Pritchard 1963: 
Fig. 12:71). 

The decoration : The overall decorative syntax of our vessel is quite com¬ 
mon in the Late Bronze Age Levant (in general, see now Choi 2009). The 
vessel is decorated in the area between the mid-body carination and the 
beginning of the carinated neck of the vessel. It consists of a frieze of tri¬ 
glyphs and metopes which is bordered by a black line on top and on bottom. 
The triglyphs consist of alternating patterns of one straight red and two wavy 
black vertical lines; two of these triglyphs have survived. 

There are two metopes, one on each side of the handle. The first metope 
is empty and the second is only partially preserved. Only a portion of the 
original composition has survived, and parts of two creatures can be iden¬ 
tified, one above the other. The lower creature can be identified with cer¬ 
tainty as a scorpion (see in general, Snodgrass 1952). The preserved part of 
this arachnid shows the cephalothorax (head or prosoma) and the adjoining 
pre-abdomen (mesosoma) (see below). On the missing piece of the jug the 
scorpion’s tail (metasoma) would have been depicted. The identification of 
this image as that of a scorpion is primarily based on the artist’s depiction 
of two large and well defined claws (pedipalps) with their typical bifurcated 
ends representing the large and powerful pincers which are used to seize and 
subjugate the scoipion’s prey. Two further details corroborate this identifica¬ 
tion. The first is the clear depiction of the mouth parts (chelicerae) as two 
short and parallel protuberances located at the tip of the head. The second 
detail is the portrayal of the seven segments of the scorpion’s pre-abdomen. 
These are clearly depicted by the artist as short lines, which protrude from 
the creature’s body. All seven of these segments, are clearly shown on the 
one side of the animal’s body, while only two are preserved on the other side. 
It is interesting that despite the attention to anatomical detail, the artist has 
not depicted the arachnid’s four legs, which are attached to the cephalothorax 
and pre-abdomen. 

Since the depiction is only partially preserved, and the posterior (tail) 
portion is missing, the possibility that it depicts a pseudo-scorpion needs 
to be raised. Pseudo-scorpions are extremely small arthropods 1-2mm to 
5 mm in size, with body color ranging from light brown through to almost 
black. The head of the pseudo-scorpion is very small, and this orthropod 
has extended pedipalps with pincers resembling a scorpion. The large and 
pear-shaped abdomen has 12 segments. The tail, a characteristic of true scor¬ 
pions, is missing. It seems unlikely, however, that the depiction is that of a 
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pseudo-scorpion, given that the arthropod depicted on our vessel has nei¬ 
ther a rounded body nor a small head. Moreover, true scorpions rather than 
pseudo-scorpions are known to be depicted in the iconography of the region. 

In terms of the possible identification of the specific species of scorpion 
represented on the jug, there are several possibilities. Given that the jug is 
locally manufactured (based on typology and petrography), this limits the 
options to the 21 species/sub-species of scorpions known in Israel (Levy and 
Amitai 1980;Amitai 1987). 3 

Assuming that the artistic depiction on the jug is a realistic one rather 
than a generalized portrayal of scorpion-like features, the identification of 
the arachnid depicted may be attempted on the basis of the color (black) 
used to depict the animal, the relative size of pincers, and the geographic 
distribution of scorpions in Israel. Based on these criteria there are only two 
possible candidates. These are 1) Nebo hierichonticus, the largest of all local 
scorpions, which is found throughout the Mediterranean region and 2) Scor¬ 
pio maurus fuscus, which has exceptionally broad pincers and is found in 
central and northern Israel; 

A third scorpion, Androctonus crassicauda, the extremely poisonous, 
black scorpion, also inhabits central and northern Israel, but its pincers are 
relatively less well developed (smaller) than those found in the other two 
species. 

In addition, one can note that there are two more scorpions whose bodies 
are black, but whose pincers and ends of legs are brown. The first of these 
is Buthotus judaicus, a scorpion with a black body but whose pincers and 
terminal parts of the legs are brown. This scorpion is found in the central and 
northern parts of Israel. The second of these species is Androctonus bicolour. 
The young of this latter species have a light grey color while the adults are 
black with brown pincers. This species is characterized by long and thin 
pedipalps and pincers. It is found in central and southern Israel. 

The topmost depiction is the least complete, and it portrays the lower 
limbs of a quadruped. Only the ends of the forelegs but most of the hind 
legs are shown. Behind the latter is a small line probably depicting the tip of 
a short tail. The legs are quite schematic, with the hind legs depicted as an 
inverted v. These features do not facilitate a precise zoological identification 
of this animal. However, on the basis of the common iconographic associa¬ 
tion of the image of a scorpion with goats (see below), it is likely that this 
quadruped represents a goat. Nothing in the preserved portions of this depic¬ 
tion would negate this identification. 4 


3 In the seminal zoological text on scorpions in Israel by Levy and Amitai (1980), only 
19 species/sub-species of scorpion were described, belonging to 9 genera. Two more were 
added, as noted by Amitai (1987), but no detailed description is given. 

We would like to thank L. K. Horwitz, primary project zooarchaeologist of the Tell es- 
Safi/Gath Archaeological Project, for her comments on the depictions of the two animals. 
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In general, the vessel’s production, both as far as pottery production and 
the decoration, was carried out in a rather “careless” manner. This can be 
seen from several aspects. First of all, it can be noted that the claws of the 
scorpion overlap into the triglyph area to its left, evidently due to the artist’s 
poor planning. Further sloppiness is noted on the wavy black lines, which 
begin with a very dark shade, but gradually fade away (as the paint on the 
“brush” depleted), until they are barely visible. In choosing the raw material 
for the vessel, there was very little sifting of the clay, and large inclusions 
were left in the clay matrix, which are visible on the outer face of the ves¬ 
sel. The vessel was finished on the wheel, although it seems that the original 
form comprised of two deep bowls (see above) was built using coils, as vis¬ 
ible on the inner portion of the vessel. 

Depictions of scorpions are known from as early as the Pre-Pottery Neo¬ 
lithic A (e.g. Hodder 2007: 115), although they are very rare in the pottery 
of the southern Levant. A scorpion is depicted on the well- kn own “Orpheus 
jug” from Megiddo, dating to the early Iron Age (Loud 1948: PI. 76:1, fur¬ 
ther discussed by, e.g., B. Mazar 1976; Dothan 1982: 150-152; Yasur-Lan- 
dau 2008). More recently, M. Tadmor (2003) published a Middle Bronze 
Age krater of unknown provenance which has, inter alia, a depiction of a 
scorpion. E. Mazar (2007: 38, no. 38) published an LB sherd from the City 
of David, and Choi (2009: 120-121) has suggested that this is a depiction 
of a scorpion’s claws. 5 Choi (ibid.) also notes two additional depictions of 
scorpions on vessels from EB Iran and MB Tel Brak. 

The scorpion motif is seen in other contemporary media, and is relatively 
well known in the LB Levantine glyptics (e.g. Hiibner 1993: 141). 6 

The scorpion is known in the iconographic repertoire from various parts 
of the ancient Near East. At times it is seen related to fertility and abundance 
(e.g., Shuval 1990: 105-7; Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 149; Oman 2001: 
250; 2005: 159-160; Zevit 2001: 386; Amorai-Stark et al. 2005: 427-429, 
PI. 1:5-7), or as guarantors of oaths in relationship to the Babylonian kudur- 
rus (Seidl 1989: 156-157; Black and Green 1992: 160-161; Keel 1997: 97). 
In Mesopotamia, the scoipion is associated with the minor goddess Isara, 
who is at times associated with Ishtar in her reproductive/fertility associ¬ 
ated aspects (e.g., Oman 2001: 250; 2005: 159; Scurlock 2002: 361-387). 
In Egypt, the scorpion is the symbol of the goddess Serket/Selket, and at 
times, with the god Seth (Shaw and Nicholson 1995: 253-254; Teeter 2002: 
337-338; Tadmor 2003: 197, n. 13). 7 


5 Although, in our opinion, this identification does not appear to be very convincing. 

6 A bifacial stone seal with a depiction of a scorpion on one side and a tilapia fish on the 
other was discovered at Tell es-Safi/Gath in Area A, in Stratum A2 (late 8 th cent. BCE). 
Miinger and Keel (in press) have dated this object, on comparative typological grounds, to 
the LB, seeing in it strong Egyptian influence. See Fig. 6. 

7 The scorpion continues to play an important symbolic role in contemporary Muslim folk¬ 
lore in the Near East. See Frembgen 2004. 
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The image of the scorpion is often associated with various fertility sym¬ 
bols. Only rarely are depictions of scorpions incorporated into “master of 
scorpions” scenes, in which a god figure holds two scorpions by the tail. 
However, this seems to be a Levantine adaptation of the Egyptian motif of 
Horns holding two crocodiles by the tail (Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 116). 

It would seem that the scene depicted on the vessel from Tell es-Safi/Gath 
can be related to a fertility-oriented motif, as it is depicted alongside a caprid. 
The caprid is clearly a fertility symbol, whether depicted with or without the 
accompanying tree (e.g., Keel 1998: 30-36; Keel and Uehlinger 1998: 125- 
126). And in fact, the caprid, with or without the tree appears, often in Late 
Bronze Age imagery, particularly on just such, and similar, vessels. Thus, it 
is quite safe to assume that the iconographic scene that is depicted is related 
to the ubiquitous fertility goddess(es) of the Canaanite pantheon. 


Conclusions 

In summary it can be stated that the iconographic depiction on the vessel 
from Tell es-Safi/Gath, while not overly common, fits in very well with the 
commonly-used symbolism seen in Canaanite imagery. The poor production 
technology of the potter and careless work of the painter indicate that it is 
the product of a local, provincial workshop. Nevertheless, it can be seen as 
yet another facet of this rich, diverse, and steadily expanding symbolic rep¬ 
ertoire, such as was recently described by the honoree (Oren 2006a). 
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Fig. 1: Map of the Southern Levant with the location of Tell es-Safi/Gath and selected 
sites in Israel 
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Fig. 2: General plan of Tell es-Safi/Gath. Note the location of Area E on the eastemside 
of the site. 
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Fig. 3: Aerial view, looking west, of the eastern side of Tell es-Safi/Gath, overlooking 
Areas E (bottom) and A (top). Note location of Late Bronze Age building. 
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Fig. 4: Schematic plan of Late Bronze Age building 66323, in which the krater 
was found. The approximate location of the krater discussed in this paper is 
marked on the plan. 
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Fig. 5: Selected Late Bronze Age pottery from Building 66323 
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Fig. 6: View of a bifacial stamp seal amulet from Tell es-Safi/Gath, Area A, Stratum 
A2 (Iron Age lib), Locus 51006, Basket 510039. Note depiction of scorpion 
on one side. The stamp seal is dated typologically to the Late Bronze Age 
(Miinger and Keel, in press). 
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Fig. 7: Photograph (A) and drawing (B) of the krater from Tell es-Safi/Gath with a 
depiction of a scorpion 











Egypt and Southern Canaan in the Third Millennium 
BCE: Uni’s Asiatic Campaigns Revisited 

Pierre de Miroschedji 


Introduction: Uni s Asiatic campaigns 

The reconstruction of interactions between Egypt and Canaan in the third 
millennium bce rests almost exclusively on archaeological data until the Old 
Kingdom period in Egypt. Until then sources are scarce and inadequately 
informative. With the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, more evidence exists: in 
addition to archaeological material found in Egypt and in Levantine con¬ 
texts, some Egyptian pictorial and inscriptional data provide testimonies of 
contacts, specifically of military encounters between Egyptians and Canaan- 
ites taking place on Asiatic territory. However, this evidence remains dif¬ 
ficult to use in a historical perspective. Scenes depicted can be interpreted 
in a variety of ways, and they do not have necessarily a historical reality. 
Moreover, in inscriptions place-names are obscure, contexts ambiguous and 
identifications conjectural. 

Among the Egyptian inscriptions of that time documenting Egyptian- 
Canaanite interactions, the most famous is Uni’s autobiographical narra¬ 
tive. It stands out because of its length, literary quality, and the potentially 
historical value of the information it provides. A governor of Upper Egypt 
who lived under the reigns of the first four kings of the Sixth Dynasty (Teti 
[2345-2323], Userkare [2323-2321], Pepi I [2321-2287] and Merenre [2287- 
2278]), 1 Uni had his autobiography carved on a large stone slab of the 
funerary chapel of his monumental mastaba at Abydos (For the context of 
the inscription, see Richards 2002). The text was inscribed in the reign of 
Merenre, However, Uni had a long career, and the events which concern us 
here took place under the reign of Pepi I. These events are the subject of a 
short narrative which gives to Uni’s autobiography, despite its many obscuri¬ 
ties, the exceptional character of an historical document. 2 


1 These dates follow the consensus chronology of Shaw 2000: 482-83. For a slightly higher 
chronology based on radiocarbon, see Ramsey et al. 2010. 

2 The translation quoted below is that of Wilson (1969a: 227-28), with only two minor 
changes: I have kept the Egyptian designations Amu Heryu-sha and “the land of the 
Heryu-sha” instead of Wilson’s translations of these names, “the Asiatics Who-are-Upon- 
the-Sands” and “the land of the Sand-Dwellers”, respectively. 
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Uni was put in charge of a huge army levied from all over Egypt and also 
from Nubian and Lybian districts: 

“When his majesty imposed punishment upon the Amu Heryu-sha 
(' 3mw nw Hryw-s % his majesty made an army of many ten-thousands, 
in the entire Upper Egypt (...), and in Lower Egypt (...), among the 
Nubians (...) and from the land of the Teme/i-Lybians ( Tmh )” (lines 
13-16). 

Under Uni’s command, the army was organized and disciplined (lines 16-21). 
It left the Delta on its eastern frontier (lines 21 -22) and achieved a campaign 
whose details are not described but whose results are evoked in a poetic vic¬ 
tory hymn: 

“This army returned in safety, 

After it had hacked up the land (t3) of the Heryu-sha. 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had crushed the land of the Heryu-sha. 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had thrown down its enclosures ( wn.wt ). 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had cut down its fig trees and its vines. 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had cast fire into all its dwellings. 

This army returned in safety, 

After it had killed troops in it by many ten-thousands 
This army returned in safety, 

[After it had taken troops] in it, a great multitude as living captives.” 

(lines 22-27) 

Uni then continues his narrative in prose: 

“His majesty sent me to lead [this] army five times in order to repel 
(attack) the land of the Heryu-sha each time that they rebelled, with 
these troops (...)” (lines 27-28). 

Following these five successive overland campaigns, Uni had to attack for 
a sixth time the land of the Heryu-sha, this time for a much larger operation 
conducted both by land and sea: 

“When it was said that backsliders (btk) because of something were 
among these foreigners (Styw) in Antelope-Nose, I crossed over in 
transports with these troops. I made a landing at the rear of the heights 
of the mountain range on the north of the land of the Heryu-sha. While 
a full half of this army was (still) on the road, 1 arrived, I caught them 
all, and every backslider among them was slain” (lines 28-32). 
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Since its first publication by Mariette in 1869, this inscription has been dis¬ 
cussed by nearly every Egyptologist dealing with the Old Kingdom peri¬ 
od. 3 Despite these repeated efforts, several crucial uncertainties remain for 
the understanding of this text. These uncertainties could hardly be resolved 
without additional data. Recent archaeological discoveries in Israel and in 
the Palestinian Autonomous Territory have provided new information which 
allow a fresh look at Uni’s narrative of his Asiatic campaigns. The present 
paper intends to exploit these new archaeological data (For an initial and 
brief treatment, see Miroschedji and Sadeq 2001: 47-51). It is an attempt to 
contextualize Uni’s narrative by shedding light on its geographical, archaeo¬ 
logical and historical contexts in order to reach a better understanding of this 
text and, more generally, a better perception of the early history of Egyptian- 
Canaanite relations. 


1. Geographical context: locating “the land of the Heryu-sha” 

Among the questions raised by the many obscurities of this short narrative, a 
major one concerns the identity and the geographical location of the people 
against whom Uni led these successive campaigns. They are called “Amu 
Heryu-sha” (line 13) and their country “the land of the Heryu-sha” (line 23, 
passim), a designation in which the ideogram for “land” (t3) refers to a flat 
land (Couroyer 1971: 560 n. 16). 


1.1. The name “Heryu-sha” 

Amu designates the “Asiatics” in general while Heryu-sha means, literally, 
“those who are upon the sand” (Couroyer 1971: 558). The latter word is usu¬ 
ally translated as “Sand-Dwellers” (“ Sandbewohner ”, “habitants du sable"), 
with the ensuing interpretation that the Heryu-sha were “inhabitants of the 
desert” (Piacentini 1990: “ abitatori del deserto”), i.e., “nomads”, more spe¬ 
cifically (and, I may add, anachronistically) “Bedouins” (Drioton and Vand- 
ier 1962: 207-8, Fischer 1959: 263, Helck 1971: 18; and refs in Couroyer 
1971: 558-59, 563). And since the sandy desert immediately to the East of 
Egypt is the Sinai, it is frequently claimed that, at least originally, the Heryu- 
sha were the nomadic inhabitants of the Sinai (references in Couroyer 1971: 


3 The bibliography of Uni’s inscription until c. 1980 has been compiled by Roccati 1982: 
190-91. Later publications are mentioned by several authors: Wright 1988: 153-54, Red- 
ford 1992: 54-55, Rainey 2006: 277-78. The most frequently quoted translations in Eng¬ 
lish are those of Wilson 1969a: 227-28 (excerpts), Lichtheim 1973: 18-23 and Simpson 
2006: 404-5; see also Gardiner 1961: 95-96 (excerpts), Wright 1988: 153-54 (excerpts), 
Redford 1992: 54-55 (excerpts). In French, see the translations of Stracmans 1935: 509- 
44, Daumas (excerpts quoted by Couroyer 1971: 560-61) and Roccati (1982: 193-95). In 
Italian, see Piacentini 1990: 15-20. For convenience, I am using Wilson’s 1969a transla¬ 
tion, but I will also refer to other translations for some details of the text. 
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559; add Wilson 1969a: 227 n. 3, Rainey 2006: 277, Mumford 2006: 55-57. 
Goedicke 1963 believed that they were inhabitants of the eastern Delta). 

However, the poetic passage of Uni’s inscription makes it clear that these 
Heryu-sha were actually sedentary people since they lived in fortified settle¬ 
ments, built permanent houses and cultivated fig trees and vines. 4 Thus they 
could be neither nomads nor inhabitants of the Sinai desert. Therefore it is 
usually agreed that Uni most probably referred to inhabitants of Palestine 
(Montet 1954: 66; Gardiner 1961: 98; Wilson 1969a: 228, n. 9; Couroyer 
1971: 563-64; Helck 1971: 18; Redford 1986: 126; Wright 1988: 154. See 
also the maps in Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 1977: 22, Rainey and Notley 2006: 
46). Several explanations have been advanced to account for the apparent 
contradiction between the literal meaning of the name Heryu-sha “those who 
are upon the sand” and their sedentary way of life. For Redford (1986: 126 
and n. 12-13; 1992: 32, 54-55), Heryu-sha should not be translated literally 
but rather as “Those who are at/beside/across the desert,” despite the fact that 
the preposition hr has usually the meaning of a stative (Couroyer 1971: 558, 
566). Another suggestion is that the name Heryu-sha referred originally to 
nomads from the Sinai, but that from the Sixth Dynasty onward, the Egyp¬ 
tians “called all the inhabitants of Syria-Canaan ‘sand dwellers’ as a sign of 
disdain” and that “sand dwellers” became “a purely pejorative term in these 
contexts” (Rainey 2006: 278; see also Rainey and Notley 2006: 46b, Wilson 
1969a: 227 n. 3). Similarly, Helck (1971: 18) thought that these “Bedouins” 
had become sedentary from the Sixth Dynasty onward. 

However the location of the Heryu-sha in southern Palestine, before 
or from the Sixth Dynasty onward, has been questioned because the name 
Heryu-sha appears in another inscription of this time and in other geograph¬ 
ical and socio-political contexts. In the tomb inscription of Pepi-nakht, a 
Sixth Dynasty Elephantine official who was active in the time of Pepi II 
(2278-2184), the Heryu-sha are mentioned as inhabitants, not of Palestine, 
but of the Red Sea Coast (see Couroyer 1971: 561, 565; 1973: 55-59; Mum- 
ford 2006: 57. Contra : Montet 1954: 65-67; Helck 1971: 21; Redford 1986: 
126-27), possibly at Wadi Gawasis (Mumford 2006: 57). They had attacked 
an Egyptian expedition in charge of preparing a kebnet ( kbnt ; “a Byblos- 
ship”, i.e., a boat for high sea navigation) intended for a trip to Punt (the 
Somali Coast), and Pepi-nakht was commissioned to bring back the body 


4 The suggestion by Mumford (2006: 55-57) that Uni’s campaigns could have taken place 
in West Sinai, in the area of Wadi Gharandel, is questionable on several grounds. Although 
“figs and grapes are known in various valleys throughout South Sinai” (ibid.: 56), this area 
is hardly known for a usual cultivation of these fruits. In addition, no fortified settlements 
are known in the Sinai in the third millennium (the publications of M. Haiman and I. Fin- 
kelstein quoted [ibid., 56] actually do not mention any EB IV/MB I fortified site). More 
importantly, the many EB IV/MB I sites of the Sinai and the Negev are later than the time 
of Pepi I: the EB IV/MB I period coincides with the latter part of Sixth Dynasty (Pepi II) 
and the following First Intermediate Period, while the late EB III includes the early part of 
Sixth Dynasty (Pepi I, i.e., Uni): see Sowada 2009: 4. 
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of its slain commander. From this testimony, it could be deduced, as Wright 
(1988: 154a) has argued, that Uni’s campaign against the Heryu-sha “cannot 
be accepted as necessarily taking place in southern Palestine.” 

This doubt is reasonable but requires further examination, especially since 
the natural environment of the Red Sea Coast can have hardly supported a 
large number of sedentary inhabitants. In both inscriptions, that of Uni and 
that of Pepi-nakht, the Heryu-sha appear in connection with the Amu (Asiat¬ 
ics), but the link between both words is not expressed in the same way: Uni 
embarked to quell a “rebellion” of the Amu Heryu-sha ( '3mw nw Hiyw-s '), 
while Pepi-nakht mentions a shipyard attacked by the Amu of the Heryu-sha 
( '3mw nw Hiyw-s '). This raises a question concerning the exact relationship 
between the Amu and the Heryu-sha, expressed in the form of an apposition 
(Uni) or of a genitive (Pepi-nakht). In other words, are the Heryu-sha of 
Uni’s inscription the same as those of Pepi-nakht’s inscription? 

Couroyer has devoted to this question a lengthy discussion (Couroyer 
1971: 561-66), of which only the conclusion needs to be summarized here 
because it resolves the apparent contradictions between both inscriptions. 
In Uni’s inscription, as is almost unanimously agreed, the term Heryu-sha 
applies to the sedentary inhabitants of southern Palestine; thus, the “sand” on 
which they live cannot be that of the Sinai desert; it can only be the “sand” 
of the south Palestinian littoral, which is indeed covered with dunes (see 
below) and is indeed a “flat” land, distinct from the mountainous hinterland, 
in accordance with the use of the ideogram t3 (“(flat) land”) in the expression 
“the land (t3) of the Heryu-sha” (see above). Therefore, Heryu-sha “those 
who live upon the sand” should be considered as a qualifier, and Amu “Asiat¬ 
ics” as an ethnic marker. In the designation Amu Heryu-sha used by Uni, the 
Heryu-sha represent a fraction of the Amu: among the Amu, they are “those 
who live upon the sand” (see already Fischer 1959: 263 [“Amu who were 
Heryu-sha”] and Helck 1971: 18 [“Nomaden von der grosseren Einheit der 
'Amu”]). In Pepi-nakht’s inscription, the relationship is reversed: the local 
inhabitants live on a flat and sandy coast and are therefore called also Heryu- 
sha; but they include some Amu “Asiatics”, the group who had attacked the 
Egyptian shipyard; hence these Asiatics are called “Amu of the Heryu-sha”, 
i.e., those Asiatics who reside among the Heryu-sha. 

Couroyer’s interpretation does not apply only to the Old Kingdom. Ana¬ 
lyzing further occurrences of the term Heryu-sha in Middle and Late King¬ 
dom texts, Couroyer found additional evidence to sustain his inteipretation. 
He noted that the name Heryu-sha appears apparently always in contexts 
which imply their location on the sea coast, and never inland (Couroyer 
1971: 568-74). Hence a location of the “land of the Heryu-sha” on the Pales¬ 
tinian coast appears as the most likely hypothesis. 


1.2. The “land of the Heryu-sha” 

Actually, this hypothesis adds considerably to the understanding of Uni’s 
narrative of his Asiatic campaigns. In particular, the location of the “land of 
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the Heryu-sha” along the Palestinian coast, as opposed to the entire territory 
of Palestine as is usually admitted by scholars (cf. the atlas of Aharoni and 
Avi-Yonah 1977: 22; Rainey and Notley 2006: 46), gives a simple explana¬ 
tion for the very name Heryu-sha. The coast of Palestine is indeed covered 
by dunes, but mostly in its southern part, south of the mouth of the Yarqon 
River; north of it, dunes are less extensive, and even non-existent closer to 
the Carmel Range (see Fig. 1). Presumably then, it is this southern part of the 
Palestinian coast which was the homeland of the Heryu-sha. It corresponds 
to the area that geographers, and especially historical geographers, call the 
“Philistine Coast” because it was later inhabited by the Philistines, whose 
territory was bounded, according to the Bible, by the Gaza River in the south 
and by the Yarqon River in the north (e.g. Aharoni 1968: 23). Actually, this 
area always had a distinct regional character, both in the Bronze and Iron 
Age, and still in medieval times, when it coincided with the kingdom of Gaza 
which extended from Rafiah to Jaffa (Le Strange 1890: 41). 

As we have seen above, the formulation “Amu Heryu-sha” implies that 
a distinction was made between the Amu and the Heryu-sha: Amu was the 
generic term designating the inhabitants of the southern Levant, while the 
Heryu-sha were the fraction of the Amu who lived along the flat and sandy 
Palestinian coast and who could, therefore, be distinguished with a particular 
name from the Amu living in the hinterland (Fig. 1). 

That the Heryu-sha were also distinguished from the inhabitants of Sinai 
may be suggested by a badly damaged stone block from the causeway of 
King Unas’s mortuary temple at Saqqara. It shows Egyptian soldiers shoot¬ 
ing with a bow or engaged in hand-to-hand fighting with Asiatics (Wright 
1988: 155-57). Only a broken off word ending remains of the accompanying 
inscription, with the hieroglyphic sign sw. It has been proposed to recon¬ 
struct the word as (Sha)su ([53]sw), designating the nomadic inhabitants of 
the Sinai (Helck 1971: 21; and see Giveon 1971). If this reading is correct, it 
would show that the Heryu-sha were also distinguished from the inhabitants 
of Sinai, who were the Shasu at least from the late Fifth Dynasty onward. 


1.3. Fig trees and vines 

Although it rests on a argumentum ex silentio, it may be also significant that 
Uni mentions the presence of fig trees and vines in the land of the Heryu-sha, 
but not that of olive trees. Indeed, the latter are few along the coast but abun¬ 
dant further inland. On the other hand, fig trees and vines were cultivated on 
the sandy coast, in the past as nowadays. Both plants are well attested among 
the botanical remains recovered in Early Bronze Age strata at Tell es-Sakan 
in the Gaza strip (Tengberg in Miroschedji et al. 2001: 96). They are also 
found in abundance in the Naqada Ilia period tomb U-j at Abydos, whose 
imported pottery shows close affinities with that of the Coastal Plain in the 
Early Bronze [henceforth EB] IB period (Braun and Van den Bri nk 1998). 
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Analyses have demonstrated that the figs were used as sweetening or flavor¬ 
ing agent in wine (MacGovem 2003: 94). 

1.4. The wenet-settlements 

Another point of interest to elucidate the location of the land of the Heryu- 
sha is the mention, in the third sentence of Uni’s victory hymn, of the “enclo¬ 
sures” of the Heryu-sha which the Egyptian army has destroyed. “Enclosure” 
is Wilson’s (1969a) translation of the word wenet ( wn.t ). But this word is 
written with the determinative for foreign lands and a hieroglyph represent¬ 
ing a crenellated enclosure which is actually a fortification wall (Fig. 2). 5 
Hence, in Uni’s inscription, wenet designates fortified settlements situated in 
a foreign land. 

Where should this land be located? The word wenet has been discussed at 
length by Fischer (1959: 261-64; see also Helck 1971: 16-17, Wright 1988: 
152-54) who concluded that “we must make a distinction between the land 
of Wenet and we/icY-settlcmcnts. In Dynasties I-V Wenet seems to have des¬ 
ignated a specific place. From the Sixth Dynasty onward this term is used 
in an extended sense, to refer to the type of walled settlements which were 
constructed by the semi-nomadic Asiatics. (...) Since the wewet-settlements 
are associated with Asiatics, it is probable that the specific place called Wenet 
was situated in the northeast of the Delta.” (Fischer 1959: 264). Helck (1971: 
16-17) was more precise in locating the original place called Wenet : he noted 
that it was known in the First Dynasty as a place where expeditions were 
dispatched from Egypt, and he suggested that it was located in the area of 
present day Rafiah. In fact, as we shall see below (§ 2.2), a location to the 
immediate south of Gaza appears more likely in light of recent archaeologi¬ 
cal discoveries. 

A further remark should be added in connection with the crenellated 
enclosure associated with the hieroglyphic writing of wenet, an oval with 
rounded towers or bastions placed at regular intervals (Fig. 2) (See Fischer 
1959: 264, Fig. 23). It is comparable to the shape of the fortified settlement 
shown on the relief of Inti’s tomb at Deshasheh (Fig. 3), dated to the early 
Sixth Dynasty (Pepi I) or to the late Fifth Dynasty (Djedkare-Isesi) (Petrie 


5 The nature of the crenellated enclosures appearing on Protodynastic and later monuments 
has been long debated. They have usually been considered, not as real fortifications, but 
rather as simple enclosures or as fortresses (see Etienne 1999). This was largely due, it 
seems, to the fact that no city walls have been discovered in Egypt for the Naqada III 
period, when these representations first appear (see Moeller 2004). The discovery of two 
successive city walls protecting the Naqada Illb-c (Dynasty 0) settlement of Tell es-Sakan 
in the Gaza Strip should now settle this question (see Fig. 4 for a view in section, where 
Walls A1+A2 and Wall B date to the time of Dynasty 0): these two city-walls demonstrate 
that the so-called Egyptian “enclosures” correspond actually to real fortifications consist¬ 
ing of a 3-4 m. thick mud-brick wall with towers or bastions (see Miroschedji et al. 2001: 
84, Miroschedji and Sadek 2001: 34-36). 
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1898: PI. IV; Wright 1988: 155; Sowada 2009: 11 n. 8). The badly damaged 
inscription accompanying this relief has a few surviving signs which give 
the name of the besieged city, usually read Nedia ( Ndi3 ), followed by the 
sign of an oval walled settlement containing a bound captive (Griffith in 
Petrie 1898: 42; Helck 1971: 20-21; Piacentini 1987: 12 [with a proposal 
for a reading “ wenet of Dia”]. Concerning the other readings proposed for 
these signs, see the co mm ents by Wright 1988: 159 n. 26). Thus the Asi¬ 
atic fortified settlement shown besieged by the Egyptian army on this relief 
may be a wewef-settlement. It is interesting to compare this battle scene with 
the roughly contemporary one painted in the tomb of Kaemheset at Saqqara 
(Wright 1988: 155-56; and cf. Sowada 2009: 11 n. 8): on the latter, the enclo¬ 
sure of the settlement is shown without crenellations and with an almost 
rectangular outline, different from that on the Deshasheh relief. Indeed, the 
besieged inhabitants are not depicted with beards and long curling hairs as 
is customary for Asiatics since the time of Dynasty 0. This suggests that the 
battle scene of the tomb of Kaemheset does not show the siege of an Asiatic 
wenef-settlement. 

Although these observations are admittedly not conclusive by themselves, 
they strenghthen the plausibility of a connection between Asiatic settlement, 
wenet- settlement, the Heryu-sha and southwestern Canaan. 

1.5. The context of Uni s sixth campaign 

Especially significant for the location of the land of the Heryu-sha is Uni’s 
account of his sixth and last campaign. This campaign constitutes a separate 
event. The previous five campaigns are mentioned together, which suggests 
that there were no remarkable facts to distinguish between them; presumably, 
they were repetitive events, with similar motives, objectives and develop¬ 
ments, conducted overland along the seashore of Sinai and southern Pales¬ 
tine. On the other hand, the detailed narrative of the sixth campaign indicates 
that the latter was different in scope and development from the previous 
ones. Clearly, the strategies applied until then had failed and it was decided 
to solve once and for all the problem posed by the Heryu-sha. 

The circumstances that triggered this decision are unclear. Apparently, 
troubles had been provoked by btk among the local inhabitants in a place 
called “the land of the Nose of the Gazelle’s Head” (for this reading, see 
Drioton and Vandier 1962: 208; Edel 1967, 1981. Wilson [1969a: 228 n. 10] 
preferred “Antelope-Nose” while Simpson [2003: 405 n. 11] read “Nose-of- 
the-head-of-the-goat”). The meaning of btk is uncertain and several transla¬ 
tions have been suggested for this word: “backsliders” (Wilson 1969a: 228 
and n. 10), “ Hineinschliipfende ” (Helck 1971: 19 - a word which has about 
the same meaning as “backsliders”), “marauders” (Lichtheim 1973: 20), 
‘forces ennemies” (Roccati 1982: 194), “rebels” (Wright 1988: 154b; Pia¬ 
centini 1990: 18), “troublemakers” (Couroyer 1971: 560; Redford 1992: 55). 
These last two translations accord best with the general context of the narra- 
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tive since the Egyptians were clearly faced with a renewal of troubles, which 
had already provoked their previous interventions and which called now for 
an operation on a larger scale. 

From Uni’s vague indication it is surmised that “the land of the Nose of 
the Gazelle’s Head” was located north of the land of the Heryu-sha. How¬ 
ever, its precise location is unknown, and this question has generated some 
discussion. It is an important issue because it determines the understanding 
of the course of Uni’s last campaign against the Heryu-sha. 

While Uni’s previous five campaigns were all overland operations, during 
the sixth campaign he adopted a different strategy: he sent half of his army 
to advance overland along the coast to the land of the Heryu-sha, as he had 
done previously. But at the same time he sent the other half of his army on 
sea-going ships in order to land behind the “Nose of the Gazelle’s Head” 
(Fig. 1). The goal was presumably to catch the land of the Heryu-sha in a 
pincer movement, the first half of the army progressing northward and the 
second half southward, after having landed “behind,” i.e., north of the land 
of the Heryu-sha. 

Is it possible to understand this tactic geographically? Those scholars who 
considered the Heryu-sha as nomadic inhabitants of the Sinai have located 
the “Nose of the Gazelle’s Head” in the Wadi Tumilat on the way to the Red 
Sea (Goedicke 1963), or along the coast of West Sinai (Mumford 2006: 56) 
or the coast of North Sinai, between Fake Sirbonis (Bardawil) and Gaza 
(Maspero 1895: 421 n. 4; R Tresson cited by Couroyer 1971: 559 n. 13), or 
at Mount Cassius (Helck 1971: 19). However, most scholars have favored 
the Mount Carmel Range, and this hypothesis has gained wide acceptance 
(Stracmans 1935: 512; Couroyer 1971: 560 n. 18; Schulman 1979: 101; 
Redford 1992: 55; Drower and Bottero 1971: 361; Aharoni 1968: 125; Edel 
1981; etc.), albeit sometimes with reservation (Wright 1988: 154). This 
hypothesis is actually based on two assumptions. The first assumption is that 
the “Nose of the Gazelle’s Head” was a topographic landmark clearly visible 
from the sea and familiar to sailors who used to navigate at short distance of 
the Palestinian coast during their maritime expeditions to Byblos; this was 
clearly the case for the Carmel range. The second implicit assumption is that 
the Carmel range, seen from the sea, could evoke the nose of a gazelle (or 
an antelope or a goat), and this is obviously a moot point. Edel understood 
“Nose” as equivalent to German “ Bergriicken ” (Edel 1967: 70) or “ Berg- 
nase ” (Edel 1981: 11*), in English “ridge”; but if the mountain juts out on 
the sea, “Nose” could also mean “headland” (French “ pointe ”). 

Whatever the merit of this reasoning, it should be stressed that an identifi¬ 
cation of this toponym with Mount Carmel is most improbable if one accepts 
the proposition that the Heryu-sha were the inhabitants of the sandy part of 
the Palestinian coast, south of the Yarqon River. The reason for this asser¬ 
tion is that such a location simply does not make sense in the context of 
Uni’s narrative of his sixth campaign, especially when considering that the 
text specifically states that the landing took place behind, i.e., north of the 
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“Nose of the Gazelle’s Head”. If this toponym is to be identified with Mount 
Carmel, then the landing of part of Uni’s army would have taken place in the 
Haifa bay (e.g. Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 1968: 22; Rainey and Notley 2006: 
46). Why should Uni land so far north of the “Land of the Heryu-sha”, and 
then march southward for two or three days before encountering his enemies, 
thereby losing the benefit of his tactic? The further north he would have 
sailed, the greater the need for one or more stop-overs along a coast occupied 
by the enemy he precisely wanted to surprise (see below, § 3.3). It should 
also be remembered that the road along the northern part of the coast as 
well as the crossing of the Yarqon River were always difficult. It was there¬ 
fore avoided by the historical via maris, which did not cross the mouth of 
the Yarqon River to continue northward along the coast; rather it turned off 
north-eastward in the direction of Tel Afeq (Ras el-'Ain) and then towards 
the Wadi Ara pass to reach Megiddo (Fig. 1) (see Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 
1968: maps 31, 35, 36, 41, 43, 45, etc.). 

If the Carmel range is the most prominent topographic landmark along 
the Palestinian coast, it is not the only one. Another one is located close to the 
mouth of the Yarqon River, i.e., near the northern limit tentatively assigned 
to the “Land of the Heryu-sha”: it is the rocky hillock of Jaffa, which was 
already settled in the Early Bronze Age (M. Peilstocker, personal communi¬ 
cation; Gophna 2002: 420 n. 1). It culminates at ca. 25 m. above the present- 
day sea level (Kaplan 1959: 16), and probably reached about 30 m. in the 
third millennium, when the sea level was 3 to 5 m. lower than today (Stanley 
2002: 101, 108; Galili, Zviely, and Weinstein-Evron 2005). Its prominence 
must have been more marked in the Early Bronze Age than today because the 
outline of the coast was then cleared of the dunes which have accumulated 
over the last five millennia and buried the foot of the hill. Since Uni relates 
that his seaborne army landed behind the “Nose of the Gazelle’s Head”, it 
should also be noted that “behind” the hill of Jaffa is the mouth of the Yarqon 
River, which has served as an anchorage point as late as 1917 (Refs in Mar¬ 
cus 2002: 409), close to the EB III site of Tel Gerisa (see below). This would 
have been an appropriate choice for landing the Egyptian army just north of 
the “Land of the Heryu-sha”. 

This suggestion for the location of the “Nose of the Gazelle’s Head” at 
the hillock of Jaffa is actually consistent with Uni’s narrative (see Fig. 1). If 
indeed, the “Land of the Heryu-sha” occupied the Palestinian coast between 
the mouth of the Gaza River and that of the Yarqon River, then Uni’s plan to 
catch this land by means of a pincer movement would require sending one 
half of his army overland to progress northward after having crossed the 
Gaza River, and the other half by sea in order to land north of that territory, 
at the location of a well-known anchorage point such as the mouth of the 
Yarqon River, and then to advance southward overland. 
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2. Archaeological Context: Identifying the Heryu-sha in the Archaeological 
record 

The preceding discussion was based on an interpretation of the textual 
evidence only. It remains to be seen if its conclusions can be sustained by 
archaeological evidence. If the Heryu-sha were indeed the inhabitants of the 
southern coast of Palestine, it should be possible to identify them archaeo- 
logically. What should be found, at least in theory, are fortified settlements 
distributed from Gaza to Jaffa on or close to the dunes of the seashore, and 
occupied during the EB III period, contemporary with the Old Kingdom 
period in Egypt, especially during the final EB III which is coeval with the 
Fifth and the early part of the Sixth Dynasties (for this chronological scheme, 
see above, note 3). 

Until only ten years ago, sites dating to the EB III in general, and to the 
late EB III in particular, were hardly known in the coastal area of southern 
Palestine. But recent excavations have led to new discoveries and shed light 
on earlier ones. The main developments which took place in this region dur¬ 
ing the EB III can be summarized under a few headings: a settlement revival 
in the southern Coastal Plain and its periphery, including the sea coast; the 
emergence of a cultural unity over the entire southwestern Canaan concomi¬ 
tant with the appearance of a discrete dichotomy between the material culture 
of the coastal sites and that of the sites located further inland; and the expan¬ 
sion of Tel Yarmuth as the dominant city in this region. As these aspects have 
been developed in a previous paper (Miroschedji 2006: 70-75), they will be 
treated here only briefly. 


2.1. The EB III settlement revival in the southern Coastal Plain and its 
periphery 

In the last quarter of the fourth millennium, southwestern Canaan had 
enjoyed a remarkable development in the framework of Egyptian colonial 
exploitation. In the present state of knowledge, it seems that the center of this 
Egyptian domain was located at Tell es-Sakan, a major site discovered by 
chance in 1999 during construction works some 5 kilometers south of Gaza 
City (Miroschedji et al. 2001; Miroschedji and Sadeq 2001). Tell es-Sakan 
was a large Egyptian fortified settlement dating to the time of Dynasty 0 and 
the beginning of the First Dynasty, the only of its kind presently known in 
the entire region. 

Around 3000 BCE or slightly thereafter, this Egyptian colonial network 
was abandoned (Miroschedji et al. 2001: 98-101; Miroschedji and Sadeq 
2001: 44). Tell es-Sakan was deserted for several centuries together with the 
settlements that had been more or less directly connected with the Egyptian 
colonial enterprise during the EB I. The reasons for this abandonment are 
beyond the scope of this paper (see Miroschedji and Sadeq 2001: 45-46; 
Miroschedji 2002: 47-48). It triggered in southwestern Canaan a settlement 
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crisis that lasted throughout the EB II. Virtually no sites are known for this 
period in the southern Coastal plain (Getzov, Paz, and Gophna 2001: 27-28) 
and the prosperous settlements were then located further inland in the hills 
of the Shephelah. 

This situation changed drastically from the outset of the EB III, which saw 
a remarkable development of Canaanite settlements: most of the sites shown 
as open or fortified settlements on the map of Fig. 1 were either foundations, 
or re-foundations of the EB III. They testify to an expansion of Canaanite 
settlement activities to the east (Judea), the southwest (Shephela and Coastal 
Plain), and the south (northern Negev) (Miroschedji 2006: 72). 

2.2. The EB III sites along the coast and the wenet-settlements 

Most interesting in the context of the present paper are the sites located along 
the sea shore or at a short distance from it, i.e., in the sandy area presumably 
inhabited by the Heryu-sha. It is noteworthy that none was located along 
the portion of the coast to the north of the Yarqon River (see maps in Get¬ 
zov, Paz, and Gophna 2001: 78-79). 6 In a country as thoroughly surveyed 
as Israel, this absence is certainly significant, and it invalidates attempts to 
locate the events of Uni’s sixth campaigns in the northern part of the coast 
or beyond (e.g. Aharoni and Avi-Yonah 1968: 22; Rainey and Notley 2006: 
46). On the other hand, at least five settlements, all founded or re-founded 
during the EB III, are known in the southern part of the coast, between the 
Gaza River and the Yarqon River (Fig. 1). They are, from south to north: Tell 
es-Sakan, Ashkelon, Tel Poran, Nizzanim and Tel Gerisa. 

Following an abandonment of several centuries, Tell es-Sakan was reoc¬ 
cupied in the course of the EB III, possibly not before the EB IIIB. It was 
then the westernmost Canaanite city, located on the bank of the Gaza River, 
which marked the Egyptian frontier (Miroschedji et al. 2001: 90-96; Miros¬ 
chedji and Sadeq 2001: 46, 2008). The site has yielded a typical EB IIIB-C 
assemblage, although with some local characteristics (see below), but no 
Egyptian material whatsoever. It was protected by huge mud brick fortifica¬ 
tions consisting of a 7.8 m. thick wall preceded by a powerful glacis in mud 
brick, 4 m. high and 10 m. wide (Fig. 4: Wall C and Glacis C). These impres¬ 
sive fortifications remained in use until the very end of the EB III, when the 
site was abandoned for good, never to be reoccupied. 

Little is known about the sequence at Ashkelon and the nature of its occu¬ 
pation. The site was settled in the EB I (with an Egyptian presence; see, 
inter alia, Braun and Gophna 2004, and personal observation), and probably 
abandoned thereafter since the excavations have yielded no evidence of an 
EB II occupation. On the other hand, they have reached, at the north and the 
south of the tell, thick EB III layers resting directly on bedrock (L. E. Stager, 


6 


The status of the site of Megadim on the Carmel coast shown on these maps during the EB 
III is uncertain. It was probably no more than a small village. 
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D. Masters and R. Voss, personal communication). It is not known whether 
Ashkelon was then fortified. 

The contemporary settlement of Tel Poran was founded at the beginning 
of the EB III and strongly fortified. The fortifications were discontinued dur¬ 
ing the EB III, however, as attested by the presence of a late EB III pit partly 
dug into the fortification wall (Gophna 1992, and personal communication). 

Further north, Nizzanim was a small open settlement occupied during the 
EB I (Strata 5-3, with Stratum 3 showing evidence of an Egyptian presence), 
abandoned thereafter for several centuries, and then reoccupied in the EB III 
(Strata 2-1) (Yekutieli and Gophna 1994). 

Still further north, an Early Bronze Age occupation is attested on the 
rocky hillock of Jaffa, but its dating and importance are uncertain (M. Peil- 
stocker, personal communication; Gophna 2002: 420 n. 1). North of it, on the 
southern ha nk of the Yarqon River, Tel Gerisa was an unfortified settlement 
in the EB III (Herzog 1993: 482; Gophna and Paz 2011). The contemporary 
small open settlement of Tell Qudadi is located nearby, but on the northern 
ha nk of the Yarqon River (Gophna and Paz 2011). 

In light of this evidence, it is appropriate to return to the question of the 
wercet-settlements which were associated by Uni with the Heryu-sha (see 
above § 1.4). The existence of fortified settlements during the EB III along 
the southern part of the Palestinian coast, in an area identified as being pos¬ 
sibly that of the Heryu-sha, sheds new light on this question. 

Presently, no archaeological evidence can sustain Helck’s suggestion 
(1971: 16-17) that the place called Wenet by the Egyptians in the late fourth 
millennium could be located in the vicinity of Rafiah. On the other hand, 
we have seen that a large Egyptian fortified settlement dating to the time of 
Dynasty 0 and the very beginning of the First Dynasty and to which expedi¬ 
tions were undoubtedly sent from Egypt has been identified through excava¬ 
tions at Tell es-Sakan, the only fortified settlement presently known for this 
period in this vicinity. Tell es-Sakan is therefore the best candidate to be 
identified with the place called Wenet in the early First Dynasty, especially if 
one considers that the mentions of Wenet and vvewet-settlements in Egyptian 
sources (early First Dynasty, and then Fourth to Sixth Dynasties, respec¬ 
tively), correspond precisely to the periods of occupation of Tell es-Sakan 
(EB IB and EB III). Furthermore, the fact that the word wenet was used in 
the Sixth Dynasty in an extended sense (and this is clearly the case in Uni’s 
inscription, where it does not designate a peculiar place but several fortified 
settlements: see our Fig. 2:3, and cf. Fischer 1959: 263), suggests that it 
refers then to a particular category of fortified settlements which were quali¬ 
fied by the term wenet because they were Asiatic settlement and/or because 
they were a special kind of fortified settlements, such as were not found in 
Egypt but found in Canaan. The EB III fortifications of Tell es-Sakan and the 
other contemporary Canaanite sites of southwestern Canaan likely to have 
witnessed the Egyptian assaults were indeed of a local Canaanite (“Asiatic”) 
type, characterized by the presence of impressive glacis (Fig. 4), and were 
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therefore not comparable to their Egyptian counterparts (on the latter, see 
Moeller 2004). 

2.3. The cultural province of southwestern Canaan 

These EB III settlements located along the coast were not isolated but part 
of a network of city-states covering the entire area of southwestern Canaan. 
There is a striking similarity between the material culture of the EB III set¬ 
tlements from all over this territory. Especially in the EB IIIB-C, pottery 
assemblages appear to be interchangeable across the entire region, including 
the Coastal Plain, the Shephelah, the Judean mountains, and the northern 
Negev (Miroschedji 2000; in press). This situation implies the establishment 
of close and regular relations among the major settlements of southwestern 
Palestine, with an increased circulation of goods, merchants, and craftsmen 
over a wide area. 

However, there is also evidence that the material culture of the settlements 
located in the sandy part of the coastal area had distinct features. The EB III 
pottery from Tell es-Sakan (Miroschedji et al 2001: 92-93, 95) is very much 
the same as that found in the contemporary layers excavated at the bottom of 
Ashkelon, 7 and possibly also at Tel Poran (although the published sample 
is very small: see Gophna 1992: 270). These assemblages present distinctive 
characters such as the presence of short-necked cooking pots (Miroschedji 
et al. 2001: Fig. 17:18), attested only along the seashore and further north in 
the Esdraelon plain (Greenberg 2006; Miroschedji in press: Fig. 5.17:1-5); 
the abundance of small hemispherical bowls, of large bowls with inner rims 
(Miroschedji et al. 2001: Fig. 17:1-2, 5-6), and of juglets and jugs (ibid.: 
Fig. 17:10, 13-14); the low frequency of carinated platters (ibid.: Fig. 17:11); 
and the scarcity of the classic late EB III pithoi (ibid.: Figs. 17: 17, 20: 10). 
These features suggest that the pottery assemblages of these sites represent 
a coastal variant within the southwestern Canaanite ceramic province, an 
observation which implies that a distinction could be made between coastal 
and inland sites, thereby giving a cultural dimension to the geographical and 
ethnic distinction between the Heryu-sha and the Amu at large which we 
have detected in Uni’s narrative (see above §§1.1 and 1.2). 

2.4. The development of Tel Yarmuth 

Present evidence suggests that the EB III settlements of southwestern Canaan 
thrived particularly during the second half of the EB III and reached then 
the peak of their prosperity. The driving force behind this development may 
have been Tel Yarmuth, then possibly the largest city-state of southwest¬ 
ern Canaan (Miroschedji 1999, 2008). Three successive palaces dating to 


7 My thanks to D. Masters and R. Voss who kindly showed me the as yet unpublished Early 
Bronze Age pottery from Ashkelon and made possible the present reference. 
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the second part of the EB III have been excavated there (Miroschedji 2001, 
2003, 2004). The latest, Palace Bl, was the largest and most elaborate of 
the three. It included some 50 rooms, corridors, and small inner courtyards 
distributed in several functional areas, including an official and an economic 
part. Tel Yarmuth was obviously the seat of a strong political power, which 
may have dominated, or at least significantly influenced, the greater part of 
southern Canaan. The dismantling of fortifications in the course of the EB III 
on several sites (Tel Yarmuth, Tel Erani [?], Tel Halif, Tell Hesi, Tel Poran) 
even suggests the possibility that a kind of political unification had then taken 
place in this region, presumably under the aegis of Tel Yarmuth (Miroschedji 
2006: 72-75). Significantly, there is indirect evidence of exchanges between 
Tel Yarmuth and Tell es-Sakan (Miroschedji 1993: 841 and Fig. 11). Hence, 
the Canaanite settlements attacked by Uni could probably count on the sup¬ 
port of city-states located further inland. 


3. Historical Context: Explaining Uni s campaigns 

3.1. Historical Background: Contacts Between Egjpt and Canaan in the EB III 

Given the degree of political, economic and cultural development achieved 
by southwestern Canaan during the EB III, it is not surprising that it re-estab¬ 
lished direct contacts with Egypt of the Old Kingdom, after centuries of inter¬ 
ruption during the EB II, when Egyptian-Canaanite contacts bypassed the 
southern region in favor of northern Canaan. The renewed contacts between 
the two countries were both peaceful exchanges and military encounters. 

The evidence of peaceful exchanges are actually relatively scarce. The 
list of Egyptian objects imported to southern Canaan during this period is 
not extensive. It consists of a few Egyptian pottery, several palettes and also 
beads (Sowada 2009: 91-127). To these material remains can be added the 
indication of the possible adoption of Egyptian architectural models and 
planning techniques of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties in the building of Pal¬ 
ace Bl at Yarmuth and Building 3177 at Megiddo (see provisionally Miros¬ 
chedji 2001). 

On the Egyptian side, the evidence of Levantine imports is plentiful, but 
few of them can be related specifically to southwestern Canaan (Sowada 
2009: 54-90, 154-82). The overwhelming majority of the archaeological, 
iconographic and inscriptional data testify to maritime connections estab¬ 
lished directly between Egypt and the northern Levant, especially Byblos, 
thus bypassing the Palestinian coast. As the long maritime journey between 
the Delta and Byblos implied several stopovers (see below), it is presumably 
in these ports of call that some goods and objects were exchanged between 
Egyptian sailors and coastal Heryu-sha. 

Evidence of military encounters between Egyptians and Canaanites are 
few but significant (Drawer and Bottero 1971: 357-61; Wright 1988: 154- 
56; Sowada 2009: 10-15). It should be stressed that Uni’s Asiatic campaigns 
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were not the first instance of violent confrontation between the two peoples. 
Actually, by their magnitude these campaigns simply crowned a series of 
military ventures conducted in this area by the Egyptians during the Old 
Kingdom, especially the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties. The evidence is indi¬ 
rect, but compelling. Titles borne by Egyptian officials, such as “Recruiter 
of the foreign guides of Wenet and of every foreign land” (li-Kai-Nedes, 
Fourth Dynasty) (Fischer 1959: 262-63) or “Overseer of the Road of Florus” 
(Flekni-khnum, mid-late Fifth Dynasty) (Sowada 2009: 93) imply that the 
overland route leading to Canaan across the northern Sinai was regularly 
travelled and that the Egyptians were eager to maintain it open. Other titles 
are evocative of military campaigns conducted to southwestern Canaan: 
“Scribe of the king’s army in Wenet ” (Kai-aper, Fifth Dynasty), “Overseer 
of Wenef (Mereri, Sixth Dynasty) (references in Fischer 1959: 263-64, 
Wright 1988: 152-53). Taken in conjunction with the siege scene in Inti’s 
tomb in Deshasheh, which may illustrate the attack of a wewet-settlement of 
the Heryu-sha (see above), this evidence of Egyptian military intervention in 
southwestern Canaan suggests periodic confrontations with the inhabitants 
of the coastal area of southern Palestine. 

Why did the Egyptians intervene repeatedly and with such might in south¬ 
western Canaan, a distant land located at ten days march from the Delta? In 
particular, what were the reasons for Uni’s campaigns against the Heryu- 
sha? It is these questions that we must now try to answer. 

3.2. The reason for Uni s campaigns 

The commentators on Uni’s inscription have devoted relatively little atten¬ 
tion to the reasons behind Uni’s campaign. Most have accepted Uni’s own 
presentation, namely that Pharaoh had to quell successive “rebellions” of 
the Heryu-sha, albeit stressing that this vocabulary was purely conventional 
and expressed first and foremost Egypt’s conception of its relations with the 
outside world (Wright 1988: 153, 156-57). Why, and against what kind of 
domination would the Heryu-sha “rebel” was not stated, so that one could 
imagine that the Egyptians actually controlled southern Canaan (so Ben- 
Tor 1982: 14). This possibility is suggested by the title “Overseer of Wenef 
borne by the Sixth Dynasty official Mereri mentioned above, a title which 
could imply that the vve/ieZ-scttlcmcnts were under Egyptian control (Wright 
1988: 153). However, the absence of Egyptian material in any of the EB 
III sites of southwestern Canaan in quantity likely to indicate an Egyptian 
domination of this area needs to be stressed. In fact, there is presently no 
archaeological evidence whatsoever to support the notion of Egyptian con¬ 
trol of southwestern Canaan during the Old Kingdom. 

It was also supposed that Uni’s army simply intended to plunder the land 
of the Heryu-sha (e.g. Drower and Bottero 1971: 360; Redford 1986: 132- 
40) - although it has been remarked, and rightly so, that it is economically 
not expedient to plunder repeatedly the same people (Wright 1988: 153). 
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Finally, it has also been surmised that Egypt was actually trying with increas¬ 
ing anxiety to quell the first manifestations of the unrest caused by the invad¬ 
ers who would eventually provoke the collapse of the urban Early Bronze 
Age civilization of Canaan and who posed a potential threat to Egypt (Gar¬ 
diner 1961: 98; de Vaux 1971: 59; see also Redford 1992: 55 and Sowada 
2009: 3-4). Notwithstanding the fact that the Delta was 350 kilometers away, 
and thus in no immediate danger, this supposition was formulated at a time 
when the collapse of the south Levantine Early Bronze Age was viewed as 
a rather quick process imputed to Amorite invaders (see, inter alia, de Vaux 
1971: 61-69; Kenyon 1966; etc.). Flowever, this opinion is no longer held 
as it is now generally agreed that this event, and also the First Intermediate 
Period in Egypt, represent instances of systemic collapse (see Miroschedji 
2009). In any case, the supposition of an Amorite invasion would not explain 
why the Egyptians had engaged military operations against southwestern 
Canaan already in the Fifth Dynasty, a long time before the appearance of 
this alleged external threat. 

It has also been suggested that the reasons behind Uni’s campaigns were 
economic. Maspero, who located the Heryu-sha in Sinai, argued that the 
goal of Uni’s campaigns was to secure Egypt’s access to the copper mines 
(Maspero 1895: 419-21). The same view was defended recently by Mumford 
(2006: 55-57; see the comments above, n. 3). Stracmans (1935: 539 n. 1) 
held the same opinion, except for the sixth campaign which, he thought, had 
been motivated by the need to protect Egypt’s maritime connections with 
Byblos. Couroyer (1971: 566-67) proposed that it was rather the coastal road 
to Lebanon and Syria which was threatened by the Heryu-sha. However, we 
have seen that the via mavis - provided it was already in use in the third mil¬ 
lennium, which is doubtful - actually turned off inland before crossing the 
Yarqon River. 

Stracman’s hypothesis was rarely taken up again, probably because the 
widely held opinion that the Heryu-sha were “Beduins” seemed to conflict 
with it. Why, and especially how, would nomads interfere in maritime activi¬ 
ties? It is clear, however, that Stracman’s hypothesis is the one which fits 
best with our present archaeological and historical knowledge of the period. 
Not only does it apply to Uni’s sixth campaign but also it provides a con¬ 
vincing explanation for the previous ones and, more generally, for all the 
Egyptian military activities undertaken against Asiatics during the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasty. If the Heryu-sha did control the southern part of the Palestin¬ 
ian coast, they could indeed pose a mortal threat to the maritime connections 
between Egypt and the Levant. This statement requires some explanation. 


3.3. Nature of Egyptian-Levantine maritime connections in the Old Kingdom 

The importance of the maritime connection between Egypt and Byblos in the 
Old Kingdom, especially in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, is a well estab¬ 
lished fact that needs no elaboration here (Drawer and Bottero 1971: 343- 
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51; Wright 1988: 146-52; Stager 1992: 35-41; Marcus 1998: 35-58; Sowada 
2009: 128-41). It is illustrated by many finds in both countries, notably by 
fragments of vessels discovered in Byblos and inscribed with the names of 
Pharaohs, mostly from the Sixth Dynasty, when these connections reached 
their peak (Sparks 2003, 2008). Less well understood are the frequency of 
the journeys, the nature of the ships, and the conditions of navigation. 

The frequency of the journeys is difficult to evaluate. The fact that a mari¬ 
time expedition to Byblos could be recorded as an important event in the 
“Annals” of the reign of King Snefru of the Fourth Dynasty (Wilson 1969a: 
227; Roccati 1982: §9), or that the return of such expeditions could be the 
subject of reliefs in the funerary temples of King Sahure at Abusir and King 
Unas at Saqqara, both of the Fifth Dynasty (Sowada 2009: Figs. 39, 43 and 
PL 19), suggests that these were sporadic ventures, as were, for example, the 
journeys to Punt in the Eighteenth Dynasty. Flowever, precisely because they 
were out-of-ordinary events and conducted at the Pharaoh’s command, they 
were important ventures, both economically and symbolically. This explains 
why their cessation after Pepi II’s reign was much lamented in Egypt (see 
“The Admonitions of Ipuwer” in Wilson 1969b: 441, Lichtheim 1975: 
149-63). 

The earliest textual reference to seagoing ships is found in the above- 
mentioned reference to an expedition commissioned by Snefru. This may 
be the earliest record of the use of “Byblos ships”. The Fifth Dynasty relief 
depictions of Sahure and Unas suggest that these were vessels of significant 
size capable of carrying a large crew and cargo (Marcus 2002: 407-8). 

It is estimated that boats of this type could navigate at a speed of 2 to 6 
nautical miles per hour, and that the journey from the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile to Byblos, which is approximately 500 kilometers, would thus rep¬ 
resent about 7 days of navigation (Marcus 2002: 403; Stanley 2002: 101). 
Flowever, these figures assume that the winds were favorable and allowed an 
immediate departure after each stop over. Otherwise the journey could take 
as much as 20 days or more (E. Marcus, personal communication). 

These boats allowed essentially a coastal navigation. Since sailors avoided 
sailing at night, the journey necessitated several stop-overs regularly spaced 
so as to offer harbor-like conditions after a day-long navigation. The mouths 
of rivers provided the best locations for these early harbors (Marcus 2002: 
409; see also Stager 2002), several of which were still active in the Middle 
Ages. 8 Some of these natural harbors have an Early Bronze Age site nearby. 
This is the case at the mouth of the Gaza River, with nearby Tell es-Sakan, 
the major fortified site in the southern coastal region in the EB III. It is likely 


Along the coast of Palestine, the Arab geographer al-Mukaddasi (a native of Jerusalem) 
listed the following ports in the second half of the tenth century CE, from South to North: 
Ghazzah (Gaza), Mimas (Maiumas = Kh. el-Blakhiye),' Askalan (Ashkelon), Azdud (Ash- 
dod), Yubna (Yavne), Yafah (Jaffa) and Arsuf (Apollonia = Tel Arshaf). See Le Strange 
1890 : 23 - 24 . 
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that Tell es-Sakan was originally located on the bank of the Gaza River. Fol¬ 
lowing its abandonment and a change in the course of the river at the end of 
the third millennium, it was succeeded by Tell el-Ajjul, less than a kilometer 
away, a site which enjoyed extensive maritime connections in the Middle 
Bronze Age (Morhange et al. 2005). As already mentioned above, another 
mouth of river with an anchorage point historically attested until modem 
times is that of the Yarqon River, close to the EB III site of Tel Gerisa. 

3.4. The Heryu-sha s interference in Egypt’s maritime traffic: an early 
example of piracy 

On the basis of the preceding observations, it is suggested that the Heryu- 
sha, inhabitants of the Palestinian coast, interfered directly in the maritime 
connection between Egypt and Byblos, presumably forbidding at times the 
use of their harbors as ports of call for the Egyptian fleets or, even worse, 
taking the ships, pillaging them or ransoming for their release. They could do 
so all the more easily as they were part of a powerful network of city-states 
covering the entire southwestern Canaan. This could be considered as one of 
the earliest instance of piracy in the Mediterranean Sea. Its disastrous effects 
necessitated repeated Egyptian military interventions to maintain the seago¬ 
ing traffic between Egypt and the central Levant. In the world outlook of the 
Egyptians, these actions by the Heryu-sha were considered as “rebellions” 
necessitating harsh “punishments.” This is precisely the vocabulary that Uni 
used in his narrative. These punitive and deterrent expeditions had probably 
started in the Fifth Dynasty when southwestern Canaan reached an unprec¬ 
edented level of prosperity and, consequently, of nuisance for the Egyptians. 
Uni’s narrative simply documents a peak in this military activity, provoked 
by an increase in acts of piracy proportionally to the increased frequency of 
the maritime connections between Egypt and Byblos, which reached their 
highest point during the reign of Pepi I. Since they had to intervene so far 
from their homeland, and for relatively short campaigns, the Egyptians had 
limited capabilities. Their military actions, however brutal, had only short 
term efficacy. They therefore required periodic repetition, and ultimately 
they were doomed to failure. 


Summary> and conclusion 

Thanks to recent archaeological discoveries, it is possible for the first time 
to go beyond a textual analysis of Uni’s narrative of his Asiatic campaigns. 
The identification of a chain of EB III Canaanite sites, some of them power¬ 
fully fortified, located in the sandy part of the Palestinian coast, between the 
Gaza and the Yarqon Rivers, may represent the settlements of the Heryu- 
sha, “those who are upon the sand”, the people targeted by Uni’s repeated 
campaigns. This suggestion offers an explanation for the otherwise puzzling 
name of these people who were a fraction of the Amu, the “Asiatic” inhabit- 
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ants of the Levant, from which they were distinguished by the fact that they 
lived along the sandy coast of southern Palestine. This location of the “land 
of the Heryu-sha” along the Philistine coast, a territory which had a marked 
individuality throughout history, sheds light on several aspects of Uni’s nar¬ 
rative and contributes, in particular, to a better understanding of Uni’s sixth 
campaign. 

These coastal EB III sites correspond probably to the wen et-settlements 
alluded to in the titles of some Old Kingdom officials and mentioned in Uni’s 
narrative as the settlements of the Heryu-sha. Tell es-Sakan, the main Early 
Bronze Age site in this area, had a long history. At the end of the fourth mil¬ 
lennium, it was an Egyptian fortified town presumably at the head of the 
Egyptian colonial domain of southwestern Canaan. It is therefore quite pos¬ 
sible that it should be equated with the original settlement of Wenet hinted 
at in laconic inscriptions of the First Dynasty. During the Old Kingdom, Tell 
es-Sakan was necessarily the first fortified “Asiatic” settlement encountered 
by anyone penetrating Canaan from Egypt due to its location, close to a ford 
through which all invading armies had to pass, and passed indeed from Uni 
to Allenby. Therefore, it may well have been one of the wewet-settlements 
attacked by Uni, and perhaps even the fortified settlement depicted under 
siege on a relief of the tomb of Inti at Deshasheh. 

These coastal sites had been founded or re-founded in the course of the 
EB III within the context of a settlement revival and expansion. This phe¬ 
nomenon correlates with a peak of prosperity in southwestern Canaan during 
the third millennium marked by a strong cultural unity, which may have been 
accompanied by some degree of political unity, perhaps under the aegis of 
Tel Yarmuth. There was thus a kind of historical coincidence between the 
emergence along the coast of Canaanite city-states that were possibly backed 
by powerful political entities such as Tel Yarmuth, on the one hand, and an 
increase of maritime connections between Egypt and Byblos, on the other 
hand. These Canaanite city-states controlled the sea coast along which the 
Egyptian vessels needed to make several stop-overs. They had therefore a 
considerable power of nuisance, and they could perpetrate periodic acts of 
piracy. Such were the ingredients that led to the recurrent conflicts between 
Egypt and Canaan during the Old Kingdom. The Egyptian interventions in 
Canaan were not meant to establish or maintain Egypt’s domination over a 
territory that it actually never controlled before the Eighteenth Dynasty, nor 
the result of a greed for plunder or a response to an alleged threat of invasion. 
They were punitive operations carried out in order to safeguard the maritime 
connections between Egypt and Byblos. Uni’s campaigns were not the only 
operations of their kind conducted by Egypt during this period. They are 
simply the only ones known to us, and fortunately they were recorded in 
detail. Such ventures probably took place several times during the Fifth and 
Sixth Dynasty, but presumably with increased frequency during the Sixth 
Dynasty, when the maritime connections between Egypt and Byblos became 
also more frequent. 
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Hence, by combining the archaeological evidence derived from recent 
excavations with the data contained in Uni’s narrative of his Asiatic cam¬ 
paigns, it is possible to sketch an overall picture of Egyptian-Canaanite inter¬ 
actions in the third millennium bce, a picture which is almost an outline 
of political history. It offers a fleeting glimpse of Egypt’s first and failed 
attempts to secure control of the seashore of southwestern Canaan and of 
Canaan’s first and brief entry on the scene of history. 
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Fig. 2: Examples of wenet signs. 1-2: on First Dynasty wooden tablets. 3: in Uni’s 
inscription (after Fischer 1959: 261, Fig. 23:a-b,e). 







Fig. 3: The Deshasheh relief (after Petrie 1898: PI. IV) 






































Fig. 4: The Early Bronze Age fortifications at Tell es-Sakan (Area A, NW Section, 
detail) 

































The Temple of the Kothon at Motya, Sicily: Phoenician 
Religious Architecture from the Levant to the West 

Lorenzo Nigro 


1. Introduction 

1.1. Eliezer D. Oren at Motya and the discovery of the Temple of the Kothon 

Wherever I have been digging in the Near East, or simply, travelling for 
scholarly reasons (conferences, workshops, etc.) in Europe and the Near 
East, Eliezer D. Oren has appeared suddenly from a hill or behind a cor¬ 
ner, as a presence always active, vigilant, stimulating with his penetrating 
humor. To this I was already accustomed, when in 2002 Rome La Sapienza 
University resumed archaeological investigations at Motya (with a team 
previously engaged at Tell es-Sultan/Jericho), the Phoenician foundation in 
the lovely island of Western Sicily, choosing a spot, the eastern side of the 
artificial basin known as the “kothon,” where two trenches cut by previous 
excavators (under the direction of Prof. B. S. J. Isserlin of the University of 
Leeds) had left unearthed a majestic structure built in local sandstone (“cal- 
carenite”). It was, then, for me, amazing to apprehend that such trenches 
had been excavated in 1968 by a young Eliezer D. Oren, again surprisingly 
appearing on my excavation field, unexpectedly. 1 Much more unexpected 
was to discover that the ashlar structure emerging in Prof. Isserlin’s South 
Trench 2 was the monumental entrance to a huge temple, which has been 
thoroughly excavated during six excavation campaigns (2002-2007), and has 
been called the Temple of the Kothon. It is, thus, most appropriate to offer an 
overall presentation of this temple in this volume as homage to Prof. Oren. 

1.2. Rome La Sapienza Excavations at Motya 

Rome La Sapienza Expedition to Motya resumed its field activity in 2002, 
after a nine year hiatus. The renewed excavation was intended as the continu- 


1 For the sake of brevity I do not mention the numerous common points touched upon in 
conferences and personal talks with a fruitful exchange of data and interpretative insights 
at the time of the excavation of the MB temple at Tell Abu Hureira (Tel Flaror), which Prof. 
Oren carried out while Nicolo Marchetti and I were engaged at Ebla in the excavation of 
the square facing monumental Temple P2 (Matthiae 1990; 1993). 

MoziaX, 38-40, 68-75. 


2 
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ation of the outstanding work of Antonia Ciasca, the scholar who devoted a 
large part of her life to the archaeology of Motya, uncovering the Tophet and 
a long stretch of the city-walls. 3 Excavation activities have been carried out 
in three different areas, in order to achieve the following aims: 

a) investigating the origins of the Phoenician foundation on the western 
slopes of the Acropolis (Area D), where several soundings enabled the 
excavation to reach the earliest layers of the Bronze and Iron Ages; 

b) establishing the architecture, stratigraphy and function of the Kothon, the 
built-up basin traditionally considered a “kothon”, i.e. an inner harbor, 
by digging on its eastern side and in the area of the South Gate (Area C), 
where - as stated above - a series of superimposed temples has been 
discovered; 

c) examining the urban history and topography by digging the West Gate 
and the related city-walls (Area F), where a huge defensive building 
flanking the gate has been brought to light, called the Western Fortress. 


2. Architecture and Stratigraphy of the Temple of the Kothon 

The main temple (Temple C1-C2), excavated almost completely after six 
campaigns, was erected 10 m east of the eastern quay of the basin (Figs. 
1-2), over the ruins of an earlier sacred building (Temple C5; Nigro 2010), 
of which it retained the orientation and the overall layout, as the most recent 
results of the dig demonstrated. After the final destruction of Motya by Dio- 
nysios of Syracuse (397 BC), which of course affected drastically the temple 
and the neighbouring zones, the remains of the religious buildings were care¬ 
fully dismantled and a sacred compound was set up over them, called Sanc¬ 
tuary C3. 

The stratigraphy of the three superimposed temples (and the open area 
Sanctuary C3), which was connected with that of the artificial basin and of 
the South Gate Quarter excavated by the British Expedition, made it possible 
to reconstruct the history of the whole south-western quarter of the city from 
the earliest Phoenician settlement in the 8 th century BCE to modem times (the 
Kothon remained in use as a salt producing pool [saltwork, “salina”] and as 
a fishing basin through Roman, Byzantine, Islamic, Medieval and modem 
periods). 4 

Temple C5 (Phases 7-6) was founded in the 8 th century BCE, and kept 
in use until the middle of the 6 th century BCE, when it suffered a violent 
destruction, also documented in other areas at Motya. It was reconstructed 
in a monumental shape (Temple Cl, Phase 5), in which it remained until the 
first or the second decade of the 5 th century BCE, when a further demolition 
caused a new reconstruction of the building (Temple C2, Phase 4), which 
remained in use until Dionysios’ final destruction of 397 BCE. Sanctuary 


3 Ciasca 1992; 1993; Nigro 2004; Mozia X, 7-15. 

4 Mozia XI, 20-59. 
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C3 (Phase 3) was set up over the ruins of the temple one year later and was 
apparently used until the end of the 4 th century BCE. 

2.1. Overall plan of the Temple of the Kothon 

We have still scanty data on Temple C5, except for its stratigraphic setting 
(see above), and for the identification of its northern wall, which is exactly 
under its successors of Temples C1-C2, demonstrating that the latter temples 
retained the same perimeter of the earliest sacred building. The basic plan 
of the Temple of the Kothon (C1-C2) adopted the scheme of the so-called 
“Four Room Building,” a typical device of Syro-Palestinian Iron Age public 
architecture, 5 which is characterised by three parallel rectangular spaces 
(with the central one usually larger that the two flanking it) and a major trans¬ 
versal room. Moreover, this module was designed so that the main entrance 
to the “Four Room Building” was located at the end of one of its long sides, 
while the lateral wings were commonly subdivided into regular rooms. The 
Temple of the Kothon was erected according to this planimetric scheme 6 . 
The overall interior dimensions of the building were 34 x 24 cubits (17.85 
x 12.60 m) while the outer perimeter, including the eastern wing added in 
Phase 4, reached 37 x 26 cubits (19.30 x 13.65 m). The central space was 
an open court, where several cult installations were erected, while the two 
lateral wings hosted, respectively, (a) the main cella of the temple with a 
raised adyton on the north and (b) a vestibule and a second cult room on the 
south. To this central tripartite block two side wings had been juxtaposed on 
the short eastern and western sides, each long 24 cubits (12.6 m). The west¬ 
ern wing opened towards the Kothon quay (Fig. 3), while the eastern wing 
(Fig. 4), which also hosted a stele and an obelisk, was connected to a second 
entrance looking east. 

2.2. Architecture and building technique 

The main supporting structure of the temple was based upon a module of 
6 cubits (3.15 m), i.e. the module used for the displacement of sandstone 
squared pillars arrayed on the main perimeter and inner walls, and in the 


5 The plan of the so-called “Four Room Buildings” is a scheme variously adopted in Levan¬ 
tine public architecture during the Iron Age (Shiloh 1970; Wright 1985; 275-280; Nigro 
1994: 203-291, 436-452; Sharon and Zarzecki-Peleg 2006), also attested in religious 
architecture (Ottosson 1980: 66-71; see below § 4.3.). This plan probably descends from 
a classic layout of Palestinian domestic architecture in this period, that of the so-called 
“Four Room House” (Braemer 1982; Netzer 1992). The latter structure features three par¬ 
allel long rooms with a transversal room behind their short sides covering the entire width 
of the house. Moreover, Levantine Iron II “Four Room Buildings” are characterized by 
the adoption of the ashlar masonry typical of the Phoenician tradition with dressed blocks 
regularly displaced on alternated courses (Shiloh 1979: 50-69; Stern 1992: 302-304). 

6 For an overall description of the Temple: Nigro 2009b: 255-265. 
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intercolumni of the two rows of pillars, which in Phase 5 divided the temple 
into two wings (northern and southern) and a central courtyard. 7 Temple Cl 
was erected after the destruction layer of the previous sacred building had 
been levelled and new foundation walls had been built at the same eleva¬ 
tion in the central block of the building, with the western and eastern wings 
respectively a half cubit lower and a half cubit higher in respect of it. Conse¬ 
quently, it was possible to overcome the difference in elevation of around 1 
cubit between the quay of the Kothon and the street facing the eastern fa 9 ade 
of the temple. 8 

The foundation walls were built up in a continuous structure made of 
limestone slabs and sandstone boulders, regularly cut according to 1 Vi or 
2 x 1 cubits, 9 carefully worked on their upper surface where stone pillars 
(usually sandstone blocks 1 x 3 cubits) and standing stone walls were set up. 
The superstructure was built over a certain height in mud-bricks of a distin¬ 
guished orange color, detected in almost all of the room of the temple in the 
destruction layer. 10 

2.3. The monumental gate and the other entrances to the temple 

The building had three entrances. The main gate, flanked by two half-col¬ 
umns or pilasters supporting two Proto-Aeolic capitals (see below), was on 
its southern side, opening towards the square between the temple and the 
South Gate. The second major gate was at the center of the eastern side and 
opened directly outside the sacred area on the main street connecting the 
Kothon to the Acropolis. A third door opened towards the Kothon eastern 
quay, through a porch added to the temple on its western side. 

The main southern gate, which was in use during the whole life of the 
temple, was aligned with the South Gate (55 m far away), * 11 and consisted 
of a raised threshold 2.8 m wide, made up with two huge blocks, flanked by 
two protruding pilasters, each supporting a Proto-Aeolic capital, of a type 


7 MoziaXI, 116-118, Figs. 2.157-2.162. 

8 Since at the center of the temple there was a sacred well, the elevation of the floors was 
very important in the planning and erection of the sacred building; a series of underground 
drains and channels connected the various cult installations and, especially, the central 
obelisk and the sacred well to the Kothon itself (see below). 

9 In some spots, for example in the south-western comer of the temple, a series of large lime¬ 
stone blocks cut from the local bedrock was placed; the same irregular boulders of local 
limestone were sometimes used in the foundation walls as an alternative to sandstone slabs 
(for example, along the northern foundation wall: Mozia XI, 97-99, Figs. 2.125-2.127). 

10 Mozia XI, 49. 

11 A large square occupied the free space between the Temple and the South Gate, up to the 
edge of the domestic quarter brought to light by the British Expedition (Isserlin 1970: 
573-579; Isserlin and Taylor 1974, 50-68; Nigro and Lisella 2004), which has been newly 
investigated in the last two excavation campaigns (Mozia XI, plan IV, squares CnIXl, 
CoIXl); a GPR survey indicated the possible presence of other cult installations in this 
square. 
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with large central palmette and small volutes of possible Cypriote influx 
(Fig. 5). 12 Just inside the antae on both sides of the passage a couple of free¬ 
standing pillars conveyed a symbolic meaning, since they did not have a 
structural function, and they recall a typical feature of Canaanite/Phoenician 
sacred architecture. 13 

The door lintel was surmounted by an Egyptian gola, as it is indicated by 
some sparse fragments retrieved in the destruction layers, while the upper frame 
of the building was probably a double embolden lintel, to which a carved block 
found on the eastern quay of the Kothon seems to witness 14 . The reconstruc¬ 
tion of the main entrance to the Temple of the Kothon is, thus, not so differ¬ 
ent from many representations of temple gates on Levantine clay naiskoi , 15 
or better by a number of edicolae carved on Punic stelae, as clearly exempli¬ 
fied by specimens from Motya itself (Fig. 6). 16 


12 Although the temple was fully dismantled after Dionysios’ destruction of 397 BCE, its 
monumental southern entrance has been reconstructed thanks to the retrieval, in the sacred 
well in its central courtyard, of some architectural elements which belonged to it: in the 
filling within the well one Proto-Aeolic capital was found ( Mozia XI, 72), together with the 
sandstone blocks of a pilaster ( Mozia X, 68-70, Figs. 2.28-2.35), while the well mouth was 
ritually closed by a circular monument (erected in Sanctuary C3, Phase 3), at the center of 
which the base of the half-column was vertically standing, like a stele or a signum memo¬ 
riae of the sacred device ( Mozia X, 57-58, note 60, Figs. 2.19-2.20, 2.33, Pis. XTV-XV). 
About Proto-Aeolic capitals at Motya see: Nigro 2001-2003). 

13 The foremost forerunners of such pillars are the two bronze columns, called Yachin and 
Boaz, flanking the monumental entrance of Solomon’s Temple in Jerusalem according 
to the biblical description in I Kings 7:15-22; 2 Chron. 3:15-17; Busink 1970: 299-321). 
Equally famous were the two golden and emerald pillars described by Flavius Josephus 
standing on both sides of the entrance to the Zeus (Baal Shamin) Temple at Tyre (C. Ap. 
1, 112-127); according to Herodotus who visited the Phoenician island (II, 44, 1-3), those 
pillars flanked the entrance to the Temple of Melqart. From a mere archaeological point 
of view, the nearest evidence of such devices of Canaanite/Phoenician temples is perhaps 
the well known pair of pillars attested to in the Orthostats Temple of Hazor (Ottoson 
1980: 29-32, Fig. 5C-D1; Matthiae 1997: 138-139); another interesting antecedent may 
be the free-standing pillars without any static function discovered in the temple of Kamid 
el-Loz, in the Lebanese Beqa’ (Matthiae 1986: 122-128; 1997, 118-119; Metzger 1991: 
151-159, 209-212, Pis. 8:2, 9, 42-43). This long and firm tradition of Levantine religious 
architecture was, thus, transmitted also to the West, finding a number of new interpreta¬ 
tions both in the Phoenician and Punic architectural language. A further example, perhaps 
much more meaningful in respect of the Temple of the Kothon of Motya, is offered by the 
very pillars with floral capital retrieved in the Temple of Astarte at Kouklia-Palaepaphos 
in Cyprus (Maier and Karageorghis 1984: 191, Figs. 176-177), which in respect of their 
dimensions and the carving technique recall the fragments found on both sides of the 
entrance to the former. 

14 Two more carved ashlar blocks mentioned by Isserlin (but non illustrated) may have 
belonged to the same monument (Isserlin 1971: 183-184). 

15 Several terracotta naiskoi illustrate the typical faqade of the Phoenician temples, flanked 
by a pair of columns surmounted by Proto-Aeolic capitals supporting an Egyptian gola 
(e.g. IFenici, 163, 589 [No. 34]). 

16 Some edicolae may be quoted as examples of temple fronts with pillars and capitals: stele 
S285 (Mozia VI, 87-93, PI. XLIX, 1-2, 115-116, n. 21, PI. LXXIX, 2; Moscati andUberti 
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2.4. Temple Cl of Phase 5 (second half of 6 th century BCE) 

Structures of Temple Cl are partly concealed underneath or within the foun¬ 
dations of following Temple C2, and they have been explored in almost all 
the spots where later floors of Phase 4 were not preserved, and in a series 
of soundings excavated in selected points of the building, such as the ves¬ 
tibule, the comers of the main cella, the western wing; soundings basically 
aimed, however, at the investigation of the earliest sacred building of Phases 
7-6 (Temple C5). The central block of the temple, with a somewhat square 
plan, was subdivided into three rectangular spaces on the east-west axis by a 
double row of pillars; in the center was a court, towards which the northern 
and southern wings opened (Fig. 7). 17 To this block an eastern and western 
wing were juxtaposed. The eastern wing, 8 cubits-wide (4.2 m), was acces¬ 
sible through a couple of doors symmetrically opened in the eastern side of 
the temple. It was connected with the central courtyard through a door in the 
south-eastern comer of the latter. The western wing, facing the Kothon, was 
conversely only 6 cubits wide (3.15 m) because, through a somewhat wide 
passage, it entered a porch opening towards the eastern quay of the Kothon. 
The flagstones flooring 18 of this wing was, in fact, directly connected with 
the limestone slabs pavement of the eastern quay of the basin, where the 
drain connected with the sacred well and the obelisk was inserted (Fig. 7). 

In the central courtyard a series of cult installations were arrayed: 19 a 
sacred well, with a square mouth (with the comers oriented according to the 
north); 20 an obelisk, standing behind the well; and two stelae, the latter three 
free standing elements aligned on the middle axis of the courtyard (each stele 
was standing on a square base; Fig. 8). All monuments were connected with 
or incorporated holes for libations. From the holes at the foot of the obelisk a 
channel ran under the flooring and emerged on the quay surface, eventually 
flowing into the Kothon (Fig. 9). The northern wing of Temple Cl was char¬ 
acterized by the presence of a raised area at its eastern end, possibly indicat¬ 
ing a cult focus. In the rear wall of the cella and against the northern face of 
a sandstone block enclosing the raised area to the west, two libation orifices 
suggested that a cult element was standing on the platform. 


1981, PI. XLIX, n. 316); stelae S 12 and S 172 for the representation of a temple entrance 
with a betyl/obelisk inside (Moscati and Uberti 1981: 181, PI. XCIII, nn. 611 e 612); stele 
S 128 for the representation of the fa?ade with a three-betyl altar (Moscati and Uberti 
1981: 193, PI. XCIII, n. 677); stele S 257 for the representation of a priest worshiping 
a betyl or an obelisk (Mozia VI, 87-93, PI. LXVII, 1; Moscati and Uberti 1981: 243, PI. 
CLXIV, 1, n. 922). 

17 Mozia XI, 56-57, plan VI. 

18 Underneath the flagstones floor of the western wing two foundation deposits in local 
“neck-ridge” jugs were discovered, including animal bones and sea shells. 

19 Cult installations in the courtyard of Temple Cl are more or less the same as those of 
Temple C2, except for some minor transformations (See below in the main text): Mozia 
XI, 105-110, Figs. 2.136-2.148. 

20 The well mouth was made of some slabs partially worked on their upper face (Mozia X, 
79-80, Figs. 2.40-2.41. 
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The most meaningful characteristic of Temple C1 is the subdivision of 
the plan into three wings through the two rows of pillars, which finds several 
parallels in Levantine sacred buildings of the 1 st millennium BC (see below 

§4.1.). 

2.5. Temple C2 of Phase (5 th century BCE) 

During the first decades of the 5 th century BCE, the Temple of the Kothon 
underwent a general reconstruction. The result of this reconstruction was 
to distinguish the main cella on the northern side of the central open cult 
space and to change the inner circulation among the various cult rooms and 
devices (Fig. 10). Floors were raised in all rooms, and the sacred installations 
arrayed in the central courtyard were re-organized: the easternmost stele was 
removed, and its square base with its foundation deposits 21 were concealed 
under the new floor, possibly because roughly at the middle of the eastern 
side of the courtyard a small podium was erected. This podium also delim¬ 
ited a raised platform in the north-eastern comer of the open space, perhaps 
destined to host a small throne. 22 At the same time, the central installation 
was enlarged, with the stele in the comer of a square platform which had on 
its northern side, just behind the stele, orifices for libations connected with an 
underground drain 23 . The obelisk and the sacred well remained in use with 
the same displacement of the earlier phase, as well as the small platform on 
the eastern side of the former. 

After the closing of the pillared hall, the northern main cella opened 
towards the central court through a monumental gate (with a monolithic 
threshold, facing the main temple entrance and the vestibule). In addition, 
it was fully refurbished in the interior, especially at its eastern end, where a 
raised adyton with an introducing step and two antae was built up, obliterat¬ 
ing previous libation holes. 24 

The southern cella, accessible from the south-western comer of the cen¬ 
tral cult space, was provided with three lateral benches, possibly used as 
seats or daises for offerings, while a small sandstone block pierced for liba¬ 
tions ( mundus ) was embedded into the floor in the north-western quadrant 
of the room (Fig. 11). 25 The cut-off neck of a Greek amphora, found nearby, 
was presumably used for pouring liquids underground. 

Also the western wing of the temple was refurbished and given a new 
floor, covering the original flagstones pavement (Fig. 3). At the northern end 
of the room a cult device was set, with a small podium/altar built against the 


21 These deposits were buried in the comers of each installations (the sacred well, the obe¬ 
lisk, and two stelae), including numerous sea-shells (Cerithium rupestre). 

22 MoziaXI, 110, Figs. 2.146-2.147. 

23 MoziaXI, 107-108, Figs. 2.141-2.142. 

24 Some burnt traces in the middle of the hall indicated the presence of wooden cult furniture 
(Mozia XI, Fig. 2.133). 

25 MoziaXI, 111-116, Figs. 2.148-2.156. 
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eastern wall, and two jug bottoms embedded into the floor probably to be 
used for perfume libations (Fig. 12). The eastern wing was re-floored only in 
its southern half, where a stele or, more probably, a second obelisk stood. 26 
In the northern half of the hall, another stele was set up on a rectangular basis 
(1x2 cubits) 27 placed in the middle of the room 28 , to which a second square 
slab (1 cubit by side) was adjoined (Fig. 4), according to a scheme adopted 
also in the central courtyard for the obelisk. 29 


2.5.1. The eastern monumental entrance and the circular temenos 

The major transformation of the temple in Phase 4, however, affected the 
eastern side of the building. Flere a monumental entrance was added to the 
pre-existing fa9ade, so that the front of the temple protruded eastwards onto a 
street. This kind of propyleum included a central door flanked by a couple of 
orthostats, introducing into a vestibule, and to a second passage in the south¬ 
eastern comer room leading to the square south of the temple itself. This 
suggested that a temenos existed including the temple and the square south 
of it, which, actually, was successively identified for a length of more than 
80 m. The temenos wall, of which so far only a small portion has been exca¬ 
vated, has a circular layout and encompasses the area immediately inside the 
South Gate to the Temple and, apparently (according to its circumference), 
also the whole Kothon (Fig. 14). If this is confirmed by future excavations, 
the functional relationship between the temple and the Kothon (together with 
the already proved structural and stratigraphic connections) will be definitely 
demonstrated. 

The violent Syracusan attack of 397 BCE marked the tragic end of the 
Temple of the Kothon. The sacred area, however, was not abandoned: the 
ruins of the sacred building were carefully dismantled, collecting the obelisk 
and the stelae and other blocks from the various cult installations (Fig. 15) 
in a huge favissa. The destruction layers were razed, and directly over them 
an open cult place called Sanctuary C3 was set up, with several installations 
(altars, bothroi, tannurs ), and in a bounded field several offerings were bur- 


26 This obelisk was removed together with its base in Phase 3c, when the destroyed Temple 
of the Kothon was carefully dismantled; the square pit and the ramp made for removing 
the monument are similar to the basement of the obelisk in the central courtyard of the 
temple. 

27 The rectangular slab exhibits a geometric incision consisting of a square (46 cm) flanked 
by two rectangles (46 x 23 cm), which recalls the overall plan of the building with a tripar¬ 
tite central sector and two side wings. 

28 It seems reasonable that a betyl or stele with a square section was standing upon this base, 
which was removed after the destruction of the Temple. In front of the monument, there 
was a square slab, like in the obelisk in the central courtyard. Two small rectangular holes 
in the crushed limestone flooring of the hall near the base suggest the presence of mobile 
furnishings, or votive pillars, removed during the sack of the building. 

29 At a short distance from the obelisk base, a bronze nail with a lead revetment (Fig. 13) was 
found fixed into the floor, curiously aligned with the other cult installation of the temple in 
the central courtyard and again displaced along the median east-west axis of the building. 
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ied. Sanctuary C3 was in use for the entire 4 th century BCE, thus testifying 
to how deeply rooted was the religious vocation of the area of the Kothon 30 . 


3. The Spring of the Kothon and the relationship between the Temple and 
the Kothon 

Six seasons of excavations in Area C (2002-2007) made it possible to thor¬ 
oughly reconstruct the architecture and stratigraphy of the Temple. How¬ 
ever, some more general interpretative problems remained unsolved, such 
as determining the orientation of the sacred building, inconsistent both in 
respect of the South Gate, the city-walls, the road network, and, especially, 
in respect of the Kothon, with which, nonetheless, the Temple proved to be 
strictly linked. 

A new survey of the Kothon confirmed that the built-up basin was com¬ 
pletely enclosed by a continuous wall made of ashlars also on its southern 
side, where it seems nowadays to be connected with the channel across the 
city-wall (a dock) already excavated by the British Expedition, through a 
second oblique channel (actually a series of drains added when the pool was 
turned into a salt producing device or “salina”). The Kothon was instead a 
closed basin with a perimeter wall built up all together. 31 It measures 51.97 
m. x 36.75 m., 32 i.e., 99 x 70 cubits by 0.525 m. 33 These dimensions sug- 


30 On the cult compound erected over the razed ruins of the Temple of the Kothon after the 
Dionysios’ destruction, called Sanctuary C3, see: MoziaX, 45-51, 53-67, Figs. 2.11, 2.14- 
2.27, Mozia XI, 39-47, 60-92; Figs. 2.79-2.116. The illustration of architecture and cult 
installations of Sanctuary C3 is beyond the goals of the present article; numerous finds 
from the votive field hosted in the central area of Sanctuary, however, provide a wide and 
coherent inventory of offerings (including animal bones, sea-shells, metal objects and raw 
minerals, small pottery vessels, mainly Black Ware), illustrating cult activities performed 
in this religious area, hinting a deity connected with subterranean word and waters. For 
a general presentation of these votive deposits see: Mozia XI, 73-86, Figs. 2.98-2.112, 
pis. CXXXII-CXCII. 

31 Isserlin had already noticed that, at least in its latest phase of use, the channel apparently 
connecting the Kothon to the Lagoon in the 5 th century BCE, was no more accessible 
(Isserlin 1970: 565; 1971: 184-185). On the southern wall of the basin, Isserlin, finally, 
states “the impression gained so far is that except for the western corner, most of the south 
wall is of one period” (Isserlin 1971, 185). New investigations after the emptying of the 
Kothon have shown that the southern wall of the basin, in its lower courses, is part of the 
original unique ashlar structure enclosing completely the pool from all its sides (Fig. 16). 
Moreover, we stress the fact that the whole perimeter of the basin is made of stretchers 
blocks, without a single header, as it is common almost in every Phoenician harbor (as it 
is exemplary attested to in the dock which constitutes the outer channel included in the 
city-walls, only secondarily connected with the so-called Kothon). 

32 These dimensions derive from a new careful survey of the monument carried out in the 
2005 season; they only slightly differ form those recorded by J. Whitaker (1921: 190), 
“c. 51 x 37 m.,” which B. Isserlin reproduced (1971: 178), and from those provided by 
J. du Plat Taylor of 51 x 35.5 m. (du Plat Taylor 1964: 91). 

33 The short side of the Kothon is 70 cubits (36.75 m.) long, a dimension which generates 
the entire project, roughly corresponding to 125 Attic ft. (37 m.), while the long side of 
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gest that the rectangular basin was meant to be based upon a square module 
of 70 cubits, corresponding to the short side of the pool, and obtaining the 
long side from the projection of the diagonal of this square (so to produce 
two lengths, both of which were multiples of the cubit, which was 0.525 m.). 
The same design was adopted for the project of the temple: the plan of the 
original four-room module was generated by projecting the diagonal of the 
central square (made up by the three rectangular spaces), and obtaining a 
building with a length of 37 cubits, roughly half of the short side of the 
Kothon (Fig. 17). 34 

A new decisive element, which sheds light on our understanding of the 
Temple, was discovered during the 2005 season. At that time, the water was 
emptied from the artificial basin in order to proceed to the excavation and 
survey of its eastern quay. 35 Two weeks after the basin was completely emp¬ 
tied and a flow of fresh water sprung out from the northern wall of the pool 
(Fig. 18), where a series of blocks protrudes from the edge of the perim¬ 
eter wall for a length of 7.83 m. (15 cubits) 36 . This device proved to be the 
structural element through which fresh water flowed into the pool (Fig. 19). 
A basic achievement, obtained by geological investigations and paleo-envi- 
ronmental studies 37 in the Marsala Lagoon, 38 where Motya lies, was the 
discovery that the sea level was 0.8 m lower in antiquity, 39 allowing fresh 


the basin, with a length of 99 cubits (51.97 m.), coincides with 175 Attic ft. Isserlin (1971: 
184) noticed that the general dimensions of the Kothon roughly correspond to the overall 
area of the temenos of the Temple of “Cappiddazzu,” with an extension of around an actus 
of 120 Attic ft. Isserlin suggested that a Greek canon had been used while planning Motya 
in its second monumental reconstruction. However, the dimensions upon which this inter¬ 
pretation was based do not fit the Attic actus. In any case, the two metrologic systems, the 
Greek/Siceliote and the Phoenician ones, are meaningfully integrated in the monument, as 
a further proof of the capabilities of cultural assimilation of Motya ancient inhabitants. 

34 In the plan project, however, what seems really meaningful is that both monuments were 
realized using the same basic unit, the so-called Pharaonic or “royal” Egyptian cubits of 
0.525 m.: Isserlin and du Plat Taylor 1974: 93. In the second reconstruction of the Temple 
of the Kothon (Temple C2 of Phase 4, 5 th century BCE) the Punic cubit of 0.46 m. is also 
used. 

35 The Kothon was partly emptied by J. Whitaker in its western part, while the perime¬ 
ter structure, in the corners and in some spots of the northern and southern sides, were 
explored by the British Expedition directed by B. S. J. Isserlin (1971: 184-186). New 
investigations were made possible thanks to a pump generously provided by Mr. Dali 
from the saltworks facing Motya (Nigro 2006). 

36 Such a protruding structure had been already noticed in the past, and it was interpreted as 
a device useful to dock boats (Isserlin 1970: 565; 1971, 185, PI. XXIXb; Fama 1995: 178; 
Tusa 2004: 448). 

37 Tusa 2004. 

38 The observation of numerous fish and birds of various kinds concentrating in the Kothon 
and in its immediate neighbourhood, as already observed by Whitaker (1921: 190), indi¬ 
cated the presence of a flow of fresh water. 

39 The problem of water level was immediately apparent to scholars as soon as J. Whitaker 
published the results of his investigation of this question at the Kothon (Isserlin 1971: 
179). 
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water present in the underground marl strata to erupt. 40 Moreover, geologi¬ 
cal investigations demonstrated that the sacred well in the central cult space 
of the Temple received fresh water from the same source which flooded the 
pool 41 . The two monuments were thus connected by an underground system, 
which can be easily related to classic ideological conceptions of the Phoeni¬ 
cians. The sacred pool and the sacred well were both communicating directly 
with the world of underground waters. 

4. The Temple, The Kothon and the Phoenician origins of Motya 

Recent discoveries at Motya by Rome “La Sapienza” University, thus, 
allow us to reassess the south-western quarter of the island in the light of 
the religious architectural tradition to which the Temple of the Kothon is 
ascribable 42 . 

4.1. Water in cult places of Phoenicia 

The deep relationship which links Mediterranean cult places and water 
sources, especially in the Phoenician homeland, 43 descends from one of the 
most typical Near Eastern religious conceptions. Since underworld water, 
in the Levant, as well as in earlier Mesopotamia, is always the water from 
which the world had its beginning in the Creation, and it is from the same 
water that, by a divine act, human civilization emerged, the presence of such 
water is, thus, sufficient to give a place the status of sacred space, 44 making it, 
at the same time, suitable for human settlement, and preferably for the rise of 
a city and the seat of the temple, house of the god. 45 Such a trivially simplified 
conception should point to what was part of the Phoenician “Weltanschau¬ 
ung”, since the times of early urbanization. It seems, thus, not by chance that 
the major Phoenician cities and their main sanctuaries arose directly over (as 
in the extraordinary case of Byblos), or in direct connection with important 
water sources (Tyre with Ras el 'Ain, Sidon with Nahar al-Awali and Bostan 


40 The observation of quays and docks all around the island of Motya (including the so-called 
“underwater causeway”), all of them nowadays submerged, confirmed the fact that that 
the current water-level in the Marsala Lagoon is around 0.8-1.0 higher than in antiquity 
(Isserlin 1971: 179; Tusa 2004, 450, Fig. 9). 

41 Nigro 2009a: 552, Figs. 306-307, 319. 

42 Nigro 2009c. 

43 Groenewoud 2005. 

44 Lundquist 1983: 27. 

45 In Mesopotamia, moreover, divine presence is expressed by the emergence of the temple 
- the house of the god - from the primeval waters (Matthiae 1994: 7-11). 
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esh-Sheikh, Arwad with Amrit, etc.). 46 Indeed, several other cult places were 
located near water reservoirs or rivers (such as 'Afqa). 47 

Byblos, in particular, since the earliest origins of the settlement, 48 was 
focused on the central source and the nearby “sacred lake”, located in between 
the two major temples of the city, that of Balaat Gebal and the so-called 
“Temple en L,” 49 successively reconstructed as the Obelisks Temple 50 . 

Special attention to water sources and their special relationship with 
sacred places and the city, continued in the Levant also in the Iron Age, and it 
was transmitted to the Western Mediterranean region during the Phoenician 
expansion. In the latter enterprise attention to the geomorphological setting 
of new foundations played a decisive role. 51 For sailors the availability of 
fresh water was so important as to become a basic factor of choice alongside 
of other typical features of the Phoenician landscape (coastal lagoons, spurs 
overlooking a bay, river mouths, etc.) 52 . From this perspective, the water 
source springing out on the southern shore of Motya 53 was probably one of 
the more attractive reasons for the Phoenician settlement in the island of the 
Marsala Lagoon. 54 


46 In the case of Amrit, it seems important to stress that the sanctuary is directly connected 
with the source of Naba ‘ el-Tell (Dunand and Saliby 1985: 4: Fig. 2); the strict link with 
the island city of Arwad is also known from ancient sources (Elayi 1982: 88). 

47 Rouvier 1900. 

48 The earliest sacred building at Byblos (the Enceinte Sacree ) arose just aside the central 
well, already at the end of Early Bronze IA (around 3300 BCE; “Eneolithique Recent”, 
according to M. Dunand’s terminology; Byblos V, 235-241, Fig. 143, PI. J,c; Dunand 
1982: 195; Nigro 2007a: 1-3, 26-31; Sala 2007: 48-58). 

49 When Byblos reached the status of fortified city, in the first half of the 3 d millennium BCE 
(Byblos I, 288-289; Jidejian 1968, 15-21; Saghieh 1983: 129-132; Wright 1985, 38-39), 
thanks to the special relationships established with Pharaonic Egypt, its center remained 
the sacred well. 

50 Byblos II, 644-652, Fig. 767; Finkbeiner 1981; Saghieh 1983: 14-25. 

51 Bemardini 2003b: 115-116; 2005. 

52 A good example is the usual locations of Melqart’s and Astarte’s temples in the Mediter¬ 
ranean: Bernardini 2003a: 112-119. 

53 Isserlin had already stressed that the area of the Kothon possibly was a natural depression, 
corresponding to a small inlet of the island (Isserlin 1971, 185); hence, this favorable 
landscape probably attracted the earliest Phoenicians to settle just aside the spring (Nigro 
2007b). 

54 This is not the place to illustrate zooarchaeological analyses systematically carried out 
by “La Sapienza” Expedition, which provided a wide set of data ( Mozia XI, 521-532), 
pointing out that fish (tuna fish, mullet, etc., as well as wild animals (ducks and other 
birds, but also ungulates, such as deer), had a non-marginal role in the local diet, showing 
the intrinsic natural richness of the environment of the Marsala Lagoon. Another basic 
element which prompted the Phoenician settlement at Motya surely was the easy-going 
relationship established with the local communities of the Elymes (Falsone 1988, 43-45), 
who were able to offer the Phoenician colonies a wide range of agricultural products in a 
favourable exchange system (Tusa and Morris 2004). 
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4.2. The Obelisks Temple of Byblos and Ma ’abed di Amrit 

The Levantine character of the Temple of the Kothon is further demonstrated 
by comparing it with some illustrious Phoenician sanctuaries. 55 The obelisk 
in the central court of the temple recalls the renown and earlier Temple of 
the Obelisks in Byblos (Fig. 20), which, together with the various align¬ 
ments of obelisks and betyls, comprised a sacred well, 56 possibly related 
to libation activities. A common element with the Temple of the Obelisks is 
the displacement of betyls and stelae on alignments possibly depending on 
astral symbols; 57 these vertical elements were discarded and accumulated in 
a favissa in Byblos, 58 exactly as it happened in the Temple of the Kothon. 59 


55 Some years ago, Paolo Matthiae, starting from the case of Sardinia (Perra 1998: 8), out¬ 
lined a general difficulty in the identification of the oriental roots of Phoenician and Punic 
sacred architecture in the Mediten'anean, wishing that new finds might help in this respect. 
His expectations were possibly confinned by the discovery of the Temple of the Kothon at 
Motya in Sicily. 

56 Byblos II, Fig. 767. 

57 The obelisk and the stelae aligned with it, thus, represent typical oriental features of the 
Temple of the Kothon. The erection of stelae and betyls was common in Pre-Classical 
Levantine cult places, as also the Biblical sources testify. Inter alia, and without the 
needed textual and exegetic warnings, one may list some renowned descriptions found in 
the Old Testament, starting form the stele erected by Jacob after his agreement with Laban 
(Gen. 31:45) and the twelve stelae erected at Gilgal (Josh. 4:1-9, 20); the famous stele in 
the Shechem Temple (Josh. 24:27; Stager 2003); or the massebot and the betyls, more in 
general worshipped in the Canaanite temples (1 Kgs. 14:23), against which Hezekiah’s 
and Josiah’s religious reforms were launched (2 Kgs. 18:4; 23:4-20). According to Deut. 
27:1-8 and Josh. 8:30-35 these stelae were sometimes plastered and inscribed. Sometimes 
they were erected in connection with an ancestor cult, as in the case of those standing upon 
Rachel’s Tomb (Gen. 35:20). In other cases a stele was set up at the foundation of a sanctu¬ 
ary, as in the case of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 28:10-22). This tradition, largely documented 
in Syria and Palestine in the Bronze and Iron Ages (Graesser 1972; Wagner 1980: 112- 
117; Nigro 1996), was preserved until the Hellenistic and Roman Periods; in the Persian 
Period, for example, in the sanctuary of the harbour of Tell Sukas a sacrificial pit was asso¬ 
ciated to a betyl (Rijs 1979: 46). The continuity of the betyls cult is exemplarily illustrated 
by a coin of Macrinus (217 d.C.) found in Byblos, which shows the temple with a sacred 
precinct and an obelisk/betyl in the middle (Jidejian 1968, Fig. 121). Another meaningful 
comparison for the obelisk and the stelae in the Temple of the Kothon is, perhaps, repre¬ 
sented by the Astarte Temple at Kouklia and Palaepaphos in Cyprus, were a monolithic 
basalt stone was worshipped (Maier and Karageorghis 1984: Figs. 65-67, 81-82). 

58 Byblos II, Fig. 1007 (the favissa containing dismantled betyls and obelisks is visible in the 
plan of the Temple en “L ” of the Early Bronze Age, due to the arbitrary excavation method 
adopted by Dunand). Some of the so-called obelisks present square hollows on their verti¬ 
cal faces, which were interpreted as niches for bronze statuettes of deities, of the types 
well known in Phoenicia (this kind of small niche is also attested to in stelae, as exhibited 
by some specimens from the Tophet at Motya: Moscati andUberti 1981: 133-134, Fig. 12, 
Pi. XLIX, n. 316). Similar hollows are also present in Middle Assyrian stelae from Assur 
(Andrae 1977: 145-151, Figs. 121-124), where they sometimes contained small inscrip¬ 
tions. Phoenician stelae might have hosted small inscription or dedications inscribed on 
mobile supports, such as metal foils, then folded and buried in the temple area. 

59 Mozia XI, 67-68, Fig. 2.90. 
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In any case, if one is looking at Phoenicia in search for cult places related 
to water, the temple most strikingly similar to the Temple of the Kothon in 
Motya is the so-called Ma’abed of Amrit (Fig. 21), ancient Marathos, in Syr¬ 
ia. 60 One must first take into consideration some general correspondences 
between the two religious complexes: they both were erected in the 6 th cen¬ 
tury BCE; they both were realized by cutting and modelling bedrock with the 
addition of ashlar structures; 61 they both are centred on a rectangular pool 
with the comers oriented according to the cardinal points; 62 in both cases 
the pool was connected with a water source and some other structures. 63 The 
two sacred pools exhibit similar dimensions: at Motya the Kothon is 99 x 70 
cubits of 0.52 m. (52 x 36.75 x 2 m.), while at Amrit the basin measures 85 x 
70 cubits of 0.55 m. (46.75 x 38.5 x 2.5 m.). The Ma’abed is connected with 
the spring of Naba’ el-Tell through a channel; 64 at the middle of its northern 
side a structures made of blocks protrudes towards the pool, probably serv¬ 
ing as a dock for the boat of the priests to reach the shrine in the center of the 
basin. 65 The similar protruding structure visible on the northern side of the 
Kothon at Motya was never fully excavated, and it was, thus, not possible to 
establish its function. 66 

Two features of the Ma’abed are not apparently present at Motya: the 
porch surrounding the basin and the central shrine. However, excavations at 
Motya never emptied the basin completely so that it is impossible to know 
if there was a central structure similar to the shrine of Amrit. 67 A series of 


60 The similarities between the Kothon at Motya and the Ma’abed of Amrit were stressed 
for the first time by P. Mingazzini (1968: 105-112) with special attention (with many 
references not always coherent) to the waters cult in Syria (especially based upon the well 
known description by Lucian of the cult performed in Hierapolis: De Syria Dea, XIII) and 
in North Africa; see also: Stocks 1937; Seyrig 1972. 

61 Isserlin 1971: 183; Stern 1992. 

62 Note that the north in the detailed plan of the pool (Dunand and Saliby 1985, PL II) is 
wrong, as it is clearly shown by the comparisons with the north in the general topographic 
map of the site (Dunand and Saliby 1985, Fig. 2; see Fig. 18). 

63 At Amrit recent excavations on the nearby tell revealed a major building built of ashlar 
blocks, where a votive deposit with six situlae and a statuette of a crouching figure was 
found (al-Maqdissi 2007). 

64 This channel led the waters into a cave (on the eastern side of the basin) and from the lat¬ 
ter into the pool. Another branch of the channel runs along the eastern and southern edges 
of the pool, possibly to be used in ritual acts (libations and ablutions): Dunand and Saliby 
1985, 15, Pis. VIII, XII, 1 e XIII, 2, Fig. 22); this channel may explain why that connecting 
the sacred well to the Kothon at Motya emerged on the eastern quay of the latter. 

65 Dunand and Saliby 1985, 31-34, Pis. XXIX-XXXI. 

66 Isserlin 1971: 179; a transversal trench to the northern perimeter of the Kothon was exca¬ 
vated by the British archaeologists behind the protruding structure, achieving the identifi¬ 
cation of a sandy layer that was considered a rest of the paleo-shore of the island (Isserlin 
1971: 186). 

67 Whitaker’s excavations carried out the complete emptying of the outermost part of the 
channel in correspondence of the city-wall and the partial removal of the mud from the 
pool in the western half (Whitaker 1921: 190-192). 
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architectural fragments found on the Kothon quay (carved blocks with bor¬ 
ders and golae) may, in facts, have belonged to a structure erected in the 
center of the pool, and not only to the nearby temple as surmised up to now. 


4.3. Levantine elements in the Temple of the Kothon: from Kition to Ekron 

The plan of the Temple of the Kothon, and especially of its original central 
nucleus, finds meaningful parallels in the series of buildings ascribed to the 
so-called “Four Room Building” type, a model which may be connected to 
the Cypriote and Aegean component of Phoenician architectural tradition. 
The earliest example so far known of such buildings is the Temple of Astarte 
at Kition. In the sacred complex excavated by V. Karageorghis 68 and dating 
back to the Late Bronze Age, Temple 1 (Fig. 22) gives the best exemplifica¬ 
tion of the planimetric typology: the tripartite plan, the inner proportions and 
overall dimensions (27 x 18 m) are very similar to those of the Temple of the 
Kothon (Fig. 23). Both sacred buildings, in their original architectural shape, 
were subdivided into three naves, with a transversal wing juxtaposed on one 
short side, and the entrance at the end of the southern nave. There is, how¬ 
ever, a basic difference: in Temple 1 at Kition the central space is a roofed 
nave, while in the Temple of the Kothon at Motya it is a courtyard. 69 

In Cyprus another important building offers many comparative elements 
for the Temple of the Kothon, i.e. the Temple of Aphrodite at Kouklia Pal- 
aepaphos, a sanctuary renown in classical sources, also in use from the 13 th 
century BCE to the 4 th century CE. According to its excavator the original 
temple of 12 th -6 th century BCE was a tripartite building with two rows of pil¬ 
lars (Figs. 24-25), where a betyl was placed, a conic volcanic stone (Fig. 26), 
still portrayed on coins in the Roman period 70 . Sanctuary I at Palaepaphos 
and its cult installations are, thus, fully comparable in conception and dimen¬ 
sions to those of the Temple of the Kothon. 

Moving to the Southern Levant, and especially to Palestine, the scheme 
of the “Four Room Building” has been detected, with various adaptations, 
in two cult places of Megiddo, respectively called Building 2081 (stratum V, 
mid of 9 th century BCE), 71 and Building 338 (stratum IV, second half of 9 th - 
8 th century BCE). The latter shows a series of long rectangular rooms juxta- 


68 Karageorghis 1981. 

69 Nonetheless, it is perhaps not superfluous to stress that at the beginning Karageorghis, bas¬ 
ing upon excavation data, considered the central room of the Kition temple as a courtyard 
and the transversal wing, preceded by two pillars, as the sancta sanctorum; only succes¬ 
sively he accepted the reconstruction of the temple roofing with raised ceiling over the 
central nave put forward by O. Callot, and interpreted the transversal wing as a deposit for 
votive and cult objects instead as a cella (Karageorghis and Demas eds. 1985: 165-239; 
Karageorghis 2002, Fig. 218). 

70 For a general presentation of this sanctuary: Maier and Karageorghis 1984, 81-102. 

71 Loud 1948: 45-46, Fig. 388; Kempinski 1989: 91-92, 126-127, Fig. 40:14. 
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posed, one of which had a row of pillars in the middle which were interpreted 
as stelae. 72 

More clearly and possibly easier to be connected with a possibly Cypriote 
forerunner is the example represented by the so-called Southern Temple at 
Beth Shan (Fig. 27). 73 This building, traditionally attributed to Lower Stra¬ 
tum V, but more convincingly to be ascribed to the 11 th century BCE rebuilt 
city (Upper Stratum VI), 74 is an exception also in Beth Shan, where it takes 
the place of a previous building, 75 inserted into the residential quarter of the 
Egyptian officers in Beth Shan. 76 Some distinctive finds in it, such as the ter¬ 
racotta cult stands, 77 point to a Philistine (or more widely westem/Aegean) 
component in the worshippers of this temple, settled in Beth Shan from the 
11 th century BCE (the same who used the well known terracotta sarcophagi 
found in the Northern Cemetery). 78 In this case, it seems meaningful, in 
respect of the Temple of the Kothon, that the lateral location of the main 
cella of the temple, hosted in two rooms of the northern wing of the sacred 
building. 

To the same Palestinian tradition of the tripartite temple may be attrib¬ 
uted, as convincingly suggested by J. Kamlah, 79 Temple 650 at Khirbet el- 
Muqanna, Philistine Ekron, a building erected some centuries later in respect 
of the examples mentioned above, which testifies to the persistence of this 
architectural model until the 7 th century BCE. 80 Temple 650 not only is com- 


72 The interpretation of Building 338 is uncertain (for a synthesis of differing positions: Nigro 
1994: 237-238). Its discoverer, Gottlieb Schumacher, interpreted it as a shrine (Schu¬ 
macher 1908, 110-124, PI. XXXV); later, the exploration of the building was completed 
by the Chicago Oriental Institute archaeologists (Fisher 1929: 68-74; Guy 1931: 18-25), 
who considered it a fort or a residency (May 1935, 4-11, Pis. I-VII, X, XIII; Lamon and 
Shipton 1939: 47-59, Figs. 49, 120); V. Fritz (1983: 25-27, Fig. 18) and A. Kempinski 
(1989: 165-166) ascribed it to the typology of “Four Room Buildings”. 

73 Rowe 1940: 22-30, Pis. Ill, X; Mazar 1993b: 219-222; see also Burdajewicz 1990: 56-57. 

74 James 1966: 140-144; Weippert 1988: 293, 363-364. Successively, A. Mazar has convinc¬ 
ingly proposed to ascribe the temple to Upper Stratum VI (Mazar 1993a: 228-229). 

75 This is the temple of Stratum VII e Lower Stratum VI (Rowe 1940: 6-12, Pis. V-VII). 

76 In the forecourt the two famous stelae of Sethi I and Ramses II were found, as well as a full 
size statue of Ramses III, and several sacred furnishings, testifying to the continuation of 
the Pharaonic cult also during the 11 th century BCE at Beth Shan (Mazar 1993b: 220-221). 

77 Fitzgerald 1930, PI. XIV, 3; James 1966: 39; Mazar 1993a. 

78 Oren 1973: 101-150. It is possible that these were the same Aegean mercenaries (from 
Caria) integrated into the Philistine cultural milieu (Stem 2000; Betancourt 2000 with 
previous bibliography). 

79 Kamlah 2003. 

80 The interpretation of this temple has been perhaps misled by the attempt to ascribe it to the 
realm of Neo-Assyrian provincial architecture, based upon its dating and the general shape 
of the complex which includes it (Gitin 1997: 92; 2000: 564-565). However, from a deeper 
analysis, evidence of a strong Phoenician influence (Kamlah 2003: 112-115) emerges in 
the temple as well as in other contemporary findings from Ekron (for example the numer¬ 
ous silver hoard, also including typical basket earrings [Gitin and Golani 2001], or the 
important Egyptian finds from the temple itself: Gitin 2004: 71-72, Fig. 5.8-5.9). The 
architecture of Temple 650 seems, nonetheless, somewhat hybrid, with a Levantine temple 
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parable for the plan (note that the main entrance to the complex was from the 
south) and the dimensions (Fig. 28), 81 but also it shows several cult elements 
similar to those of the Temple of the Kothon: the presence of two basins on 
both sides of the entrance, pointing at lustral activities. 

The Temple of Ekron was connected with a porch too, having a series of 
rooms connected with it. Of outstanding interests are finds from the latter 
temple, showing strict relationships between the Philistines and the Phoeni¬ 
cians at a religious and cultural level: the dedicatory inscription of the tem¬ 
ple 82 and some ostraca (inscribed in Phoenician) quoting the gods Anat, 
Asherat and Baal 83 with the sovereign Pady (also known from Neo-Assyrian 
sources). 84 The four silver hoards found in the sacred area, moreover, includ¬ 
ing some classic pieces of Phoenician jewellery, such as basket earrings and 
udjat eyes, 85 and for the weight system adopted, 86 not only testify to the 
Levantine koine in the 7 th century BCE, under Neo-Assyrian control, but they 
also recall the numerous metallic finds from the Temple of the Kothon at 
Motya. 87 Furthermore, a wheel-made female terracotta figurine found in the 


type included within a provincial Neo-Assyrian complex (Gitin 2004: 69-70, Fig. 5.6). It 
may be useful to recall, on the one hand, that in the inscription found in the temple cella, 
the king who dedicates the building to the feminine deity Ptgyh (possibly a non-Semitic 
epithet of Astarte, appearing in her winged iconography [a kind of iconography also typi¬ 
cal of Assyrian Ishtar] standing on a lion in a silver pendant also retrieved in Ekron: Gitin 
and Golani 2001, Fig. 2.11) bears the name 'kys, identified with “Ikausu son of Padi” 
mentioned in the same inscription and known from Neo-Assyrian annals (Gitin, Dothan, 
and Naveh 1997); on the other hand, at the end of the 8 th century BCE, not such a long time 
before the foundation of the temple, Cyprus had been definitely annexed to the Assyrian 
empire by Sargon II. It seems, thus, not surprising that Phoenician (Cypro-Phoenician) and 
Assyrian aspects appear simultaneously in a Philistine/Phoenician religious context on the 
Levantine coast. Moreover, once the inscription from the temple has been considered, we 
conclude from palaeography, orthography and syntactic construction that it is “predomi¬ 
nantly Phoenician” (Gitin, Dothan and Naveh 1997: 12-16). The inscription is, therefore, 
a further witness that Phoenician cultural influence extended in the 7 th century BCE to the 
whole Levant. These data, thus, support the comparison between Temple 650 at Ekron and 
the Temple of the Kothon at Motya. 

81 The only difference in respect to the plan model so far illustrated is the location of the 
entrance to the temple, which is on the short side opposite to the cella at Ekron. This may 
be easily explained as an outcome of Neo-Assyrian influence (Kamlah 2003: 108-112); in 
the meantime it has to be recalled that the Temple of the Kothon had also a monumental 
entrance on each short side, one looking the Kothon on the west side, the other opening on 
the street to the east. 

82 Gitin, Dothan, and Naveh 1997; Gitin 2004: 72-76, Fig. 5.10. 

83 Gitin 1993: 250-253. 

84 In the case of Baal, this deity is mentioned in a joint dedication with the king Padi (also 
known from Neo-Assyrian sources, see above): Gitin and Cogan 1999. 

85 Gitin and Golani 2001: 43, Fig. 2.12. 

86 Gitin and Golani 2001, Table 2.1. 

87 Mozia XI, 75-88, Pis. CXXXII-CXCII. 
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temple cella at Ekron reminds a distinguished Phoenician-Punic type kn own 
in Western Mediterranean especially at Motya, Carthage, and elsewhere 88 . 

4.4. The Temple of the Kothon and the diffusion of the Levantine religious 
architectural tradition 

Architecture and finds in Area C at Motya make it possible to include the 
Temple of the Kothon in the very realm of Phoenician religious architecture, 
which embraces some of the major Levantine temples of the first half of the 
first millennium BCE. On the one hand, it supports the Phoenician origin of 
the tripartite plan of a building achieved by means of pillars (such a type of 
sacred buildings has a major forerunner in the hypostyle hall of the Baalat 
Gebal Temple at Byblos). 89 On the other hand, evidence suggests that the 
foundation of the Temple of the Kothon occurred together with that of the 
city itself, in a favorable spot of the island, where a water source came to 
light, also allowing to reconsider the function of the Kothon itself. The latter 
is now to be interpreted as a sacred pool instead of a salt producing device or 
a fish pond. 90 Data from renewed excavations by Rome La Sapienza Univer¬ 
sity seem to corroborate such an interpretation, even though one has to wait 
for the complete excavation of the sacred area and the pool to put forward 
and to document an overall explanation for all of the monuments involved. 
However, on the basis of the information gathered so far, it is possible to 
affirm that the Temple of the Kothon shows the strong cultural unity and con¬ 
tinuity of Syro-Palestinian, Canaanite, and Phoenician religious architecture, 
which also spread through the entire Mediterranean region from the East to 
the West. 
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Fig. 1: Aerial view of the south-western quarter of the island of Motya with the Kothon, 
the nearby Temple and the South Gate 



Fig. 2: Plan of the south-western quarter of the island of Motya with Area C: the 
Kothon, the nearby Temple and the South Gate 
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Fig. 3: General view of the Temple of the Kothon, from north: in the central fore¬ 
ground, the western wing facing the Kothon with the cult installations and, to 
the right, the drain connecting the sacred well and the obelisk with the Kothon 



Fig. 4: General view of the Temple of the Kothon, from east; in the foreground, the 
eastern wing where a stele and an obelisk stood 
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Fig. 5: Reconstruction of the main southern entrance of the Temple of the Kothon, 
flanked by two pilasters supporting two Proto-Aeoliccapitals 



Fig. 6: Specimens of Punic stelae with carved edicolae from Motya (after Moscati 
Uberti 1981, PI. XCIII) 
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Fig. 7: Reconstruction of Temple Cl (Phase 5, 6 th century BC), from north-west 
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Fig. 8: Cult installations aligned on 
the middle axis of the central 
courtyard of the Temple of the 
Kothon, from east: the two 
stelae and the obelisk, each 
one standing on a square basis 



Fig. 9: The channel emerging on the 
eastern quay of the Kothon 
and coming from the betyl/ 
obelisk and the sacred well in 
the central courtyard of the 
Temple 
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Fig. 10: Reconstruction of Temple C2 (Phase 4, V century BC), from south-east 
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Fig. 11: General view of the southern sector of the Temple of the Kothon, from east; 
on the left foreground, the southern cella with the channel connected with 
the platform in the central courtyard and the small sandstone block pierced 
for libations ( mundus ) embedded into the floor 
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Fig. 12: The northern side of the western wing of the Temple of the Kothon 
with the cult installations and two jug bottoms embedded into the floor 
to be used for libations 



Fig. 13: Bronze element found embedded in the flooring of the eastern wing 
of the Temple of the Kothon 
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Fig. 14: Aerial view of Area C with the Kothon, the Temple and the circular 
temenos wall excavated in year 2007 



Fig. 15: The favissa collecting the obelisk, the stelae and other blocks from the 
Temple of Kothon 
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Fig. 16: The southern wall of the basin of the Kothon, from north, with the lower 
courses which clearly appear part of the original unique ashlar structure 
enclosing completely the pool from all its sides 



Fig. 17: Planning scheme used to build the Kothon and the nearby Temple 
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Fig. 18: Aerial view of the Kothon after the emptying from seawater in year 2005 with 
the fresh water sprung out from the source on the northern side of the basin 


Fig. 19: Protruding blocks on the northern wall of the Kothon, through which fresh 
water flowed into the pool 
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Fig. 20: Byblos: general view of the Obelisk Temple, from north-east 



Fig. 21: Plan of the tell of Amrit, ancient Marathos, in Syria, with the so-called 
Ma’abed (after Dunand/Saliby 1985, 4, Fig. 2) 
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Fig. 22: Plan of Temple 1 at Kition 



' 



Fig. 23: Schematic plan of the Temple of the Kothon in Phase 4 (Temple C2; 
5 th century BC) 
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Fig. 24: Axonometric reconstruction of the Temple of Aphrodite at Kouklia Palae- 
paphos 



Fig. 25: One of the pillars of Temple of Aphrodite at Kouklia Palaepaphos 
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Fig. 26: Conic volcanic stone interpreted as the cultic betyl in the Temple of Aphrodite 
at Palaepaphos 
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Fig. 27: Schematic plan of the temple quarter at Beth Shan, with the so-called Sou¬ 
thern Temple and Northern Temple (Upper Stratum VI; XI century BC) 
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Fig. 28: Temple 650 at Khirbet el-Muqanna, ancient Ekron (after Gitin 2004, 
Fig. 5.6) 



Dating by Grouping in the Idumean Ostraca - 
The Intersection of Dossiers: 
Commodities and Persons 

Bezalel Porten and Ada Yardeni 1 


Method - The discovery of the Aramaic Idumean ostraca goes back to the 
early 1990’s and they are now scattered around the world in the United 
States, Europe, and Israel in the hands of some dozen libraries, museums, 
and private collectors. 2 Their find site is unknown and every so often, 


1 We are most indebted to our friends and colleagues Marc Hirshman, Shlomo Naeh, and 
Ze’ev Safrai for many fruitful discussions. The preparation of this article was supported 
by generous grants from the Israel Science Foundation and the Memorial Foundation for 
Jewish Culture. 

2 So far, just under 700 have been published: I. Eph'al and J. Naveh, Aramaic Ostraca of 
the Fourth Century BCE from Idumaea (Jerusalem, 1996) (= EN); A. Lemaire, Nouvelles 
inscriptions arameennes d’ldumee au Musee d’Israel (Supplement no. 3 a Transeuphra¬ 
tene Paris, 1996) (= L); H. Lozachmeur and A. Lemaire, “Nouveaux ostraca arameens 
d’ldumee (Collection Sh. Moussaieff),” Semitica 46 (1996), 123-152 (= LL); A. Lemaire, 
“Quatre nouveaux ostraca arameens d’ldumee,” Transeuphratene 18 (1999), 71-74 (= S); 
A. Lemaire, “Der Beitrag idumaischer Ostraka zur Geschichte Palastinas im Ubergang 
von der persischen zur hellenistischen Zeit, ” ZDPV 115 (1999), 14-15 + Plate 2 [note that 
R 37 = AL19, R 20 = AL88, R 21 = AL91, R 6 = AL73, and R 1 =AL9]; S. Ahituv, “An 
Edomite Ostracon” in Y. Avishur and R. Deutsch, eds., Michael. Historical, Epigraphical 
and Biblical Studies in Honor of Prof. Michael Heltzer (Archaeological Center Publi¬ 
cation. Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 1999), 33-37, one of 58 ostraca held by Professor Yigal Ronen; 
A. Lemaire, Nouvelles inscriptions arameennes d’ldumee Tome II (Supplement no. 9 a 
Transeuphratene. Paris, 2002) (= AL); S. Ahituv and A. Yardeni, “Seventeen Aramaic 
Texts on Ostraca from Idumea,” MAARAV 11 (2004), 7-23. Nine new texts have been pub¬ 
lished with handcopies in B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “In Preparation of a Corpus of Ara¬ 
maic Ostraca from the Land of Israel: The House of Yehokal,” R. Deutsch, ed., Shlomo : 
Studies in Epigraphy, Iconography, History and Archaeology in Honor of Shlomo Mous¬ 
saieff (Archaeological Center Publication. Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 2003), 207-223 (ISAP111-112, 
408, 424, 429, 702, 704, 1658, 1712); 19 new texts in B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “On 
Problems of Identity and Chronology in the Idumean Ostraca,” M. Heltzer and M. Malul 
(eds.), Hshurot LaAvishur: Studies in the Bible and the Ancient Near East in Hebrew and 
Semitic Languages (Archaeological Center Publication. Tel Aviv-Jaffa, 2004), 162*-165* 
(ISAP2, 113,277,430,432, 464,616, 703,722, 724, 1404,1419, 1454, 1481, 1573,1609, 
1652, 1739, 1741); 30 by A. Lemaire, “New Aramaic Ostraca from Idumea and Their 
Historical Interpretation,” in O. Lipschits and M. Oeming (eds.), Judah and Judeans in the 
Persian Period (Winona Lake: Eisenbrauns; 2006), pp. 413-456 (ISAP1652-1665, 1757- 
1761, 1798) (= LW); and 13 in n. 2 below. For a detailed discussion of the whereabouts of 
the many items see B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “Why the Unprovenanced Idumean Ostraca 
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another one or two turns up on the antiquities market. So far, some 700 have 
been published and another thousand or so await publication. In preparation 
of a three-volume corpus of all the texts, we have encountered the problem 
of classification. The largest number of texts may be considered commodity 
chits. These are small, hand-held pieces that usually begin with a date (day, 
month, year [rarely with name of monarch and year often missing]); proceed 
to a personal name [the payer] and often to its filiation to a clan [rarely to 
a patronym]); then a commodity (e.g., grain, liquid, vessel) and an amount 
(kor, seah, qab, or a numeral); sometimes the name of a recipient (payee), a 
place of origin or destination (e.g., Makkedah); and less frequently the name 
of an agent (the Thy person). The task of classification may be compared 
to sorting out individual suits from a shuffled deck of cards. We look for 
matches in dates, persons, and commodities and emerge with two types of 
dossiers: a commodities dossiers and a personal dossier. 

In the first half of this study, appearing in the Ephraim Stem Volume, 3 
we isolated six commodity dossiers, most, but not all, fully dated, lacking 
only the name of the monarch: 

1. fplM + nap (semolina + flour) (yrs. 43, 46, 1,3 [June 1, 362 - Decem¬ 
ber 17, 356]) (Table 1) 

2. Vtn (barley groats) (years 43-46, 1 [April 27, 362 - October 12, 358]) 
(Table 2) 

3. Tpn ([or maybe Tpn] crushed/sifted grain) (yrs. 43, 46, 2, 3, 6, 13 
[August 9, 362 - Sept. 8, 353; Sept. 14, 346]) (Table 3). 

4. piTO (grinding) (yrs. 43, 44, 45, 46, 1 [June 16, 362 - May 9, 358]) 
(Table 4) 

5. xnrat may (grain of the purchase) (yrs. 6, 7 [November 9, 353 - Octo¬ 
ber 6, 352]) (Table 5) 

6. nap and •pyw nap (wheat flour and barley flour) (yrs. 14, 15 
[Dec. 7, 345 - Aug. 8, 344]) (Table 6) 

Since the years for the first four groups were in the 40’s, it was clear that 
the chits should be dated to the reign of Artaxerxes II. When a sequence 
of a particular commodity included dates in the 40’s and in the low dig¬ 
its, it was equally clear that these latter documents should be assigned to 
Artaxerxes III. Thus, an isolated document for year 3 has no moorings and 
could be assigned to the reign of several monarchs. Once it is located in 
a commodity dossier, its date becomes clear. The first five dossiers fell in 
the decade 362-352 (Tables 1-6; Figures 1-6) and overlapped the end of the 


Should be Published” in M. Lubetski (ed.), New Seals and Inscriptions, Hebrew, Idumean, 
and Cuneiform (Sheffield, 2007), 73-75 and Figure 1. For working purposes, all the pieces 
have received temporary ISAP (= Institute for the Study of Aramaic Papyri) numbers. 
New numbers will be assigned in the final publication. 

B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “Dating by Grouping in the Idumean Ostraca: Six Commodity 
Dossiers dating to the Transition Years from Artaxerxes II to Artaxerxes III," Eretz Israel 
29 (2009), 144*-183*; new texts include ISAP45,203, 838,876, 886, 891,918,940,2401, 
2424, 2511,2545,2558. 
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reign of Artaxerxes II and the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes III; the 
last two dated to years 6-7, 14-15, which could only be 353-352 and 345-344 
in the reign of Artaxerxes III (Tables 5-6; Figures 6-7). Many of these early 
commodity chits contained three features not present in other documents, 
namely (1) position of date, not only at the beginning but also at the end of 
the document; (2) an archaic aleph, or better, sealing sign at the end of the 
document; (3) a personal name, not always sufficiently legible, which we 
may call a signatory. 

Identifying the dossiers - When we examined the four grain dossiers with 
dates in years 43-46 of Artaxerxes II and year 1 of Artaxerxes III we revealed 
three outstanding parties who appeared as payer or payee in as many as 50% 
of each of the dossiers (Qoskahel [= Q], Samitu [= S], Halfat+Baalghayr 
[= H] [Tables 9-12]). Conversely, when we put together the private dos¬ 
siers of these individuals, we found that more than 50% of their transactions 
for those years consisted of commodities from three or four of the dossier 
grains. Moreover, these three/four individuals were involved with each other, 
appearing together on a list (Tables 10.39, 11.49), making joint payments 
(Tables 10.30, 11.33; 10.24 with 11.41) or payments one to another (Tables 
10.2, 6; 11.2, 10; 12.51-54), and each receiving an identical payment on the 
same day (Table 11.20, 12.47). 

Our paper falls into two parts: the first, a structural analysis of the com¬ 
modity dossiers, the peculiar features that point to a well-honed bureaucracy; 
the second, a detailed analysis of the personal dossiers, how they intersect 
with the commodity dossier and then continue on their own. As noted, the 
first part is appearing in the Ephraim Stem Vol. 4 References in the present 
article to Tables 1-8 and Figures 1-7 refer to that first part. Proper under¬ 
standing requires that the two parts be read together. 

The three outstanding personal dossiers belong to: 

1. Qoskahel (yrs. 40, 43, 46, 1-4, 7 [July 9, 365 - March 23, 351]) - 25 
are dated through year 7 (July 9, 365-June 8, 352); 11 of these are of 
three (of the four) grains (no crushed/sifted grain) (Table 10). 

2. Samitu (yrs. 43-44, 46, 3-7, 10, 13, 16 [May 31, 362 - September 4, 
343]) - 24 are dated through year 6 (May 31, 362-August 3, 353); 12 
of these are of three (of the four) grains (no semolina+flour) (Table 
11 ). 

3. Halfat and Baalghayr (yrs. 43-46, 1-2, 4, 6, 9 [May 25, 362 -August 5, 
350]) - 42 are dated through years 43- year 6 (May 25, 362 - August 
20, 353); 16 of these are of the four grains (Table 12). 

Identities (Table 9) - Close attention to prosopography and chronology 
reveals that both Samitu and Qoskahel were filiated with the clan of Guru 
and both were involved with Baalghayr. A frequent variant of Guru in our 
texts was Gur, apparently a hypocoristicon, for a name such as Baalgur. In 


4 
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fact, in a chit dated 14 Elul, year 16 (September 4, 343) we encounter the 
name Suaydu “of the sons of Baalgur” (“Baal is a Whelp” [Table 11.22]). 5 
This name occurs once more in a land description in the form Baalguru 
Apparently, the person so designated, was a clan head, otherwise known 
simply as Guru, Gur, or even Gir. In two separate chits on 22 Sivan, year 
43 (June 16, 362), Baalghayr paid Qoskahel from the grinding of Iyyar and 
Sivan, one and a half seahs of WSO (barley groats ) and 1 seah of the same 
to Samitu (Tables 10.2, 11.2). Two further payments were made, one two 
months later and the other eight months later. On 27 Ab, 43 (August 13, 
362) Baalghayr together with Gar(a)pi paid the sizable amount of 1 kor, 4 
qabs to Qoskahel and Abdel and on 13 Adar, year 43 (February 28, 361), 
he paid the small amount of 1 seah, 3.5 qabs from the grinding of Nisan to 
Samitu (Tables 10.6, 11.10). Some ten years later, Samitu and Qoskahel, in 
separate, dated chits, made payments of ca. a half kor of wheat each on 5 
Sivan, year 7 (June 8, 352) and in a single, undated chit paid almost 4 kors 
of barley to an unnamed payee (Tables 10.24; 11.33, 41). Yet, in the face of 
their joint appearance, whether as payee or payer, Qoskahel would appear to 
be a generation older than Samitu. In an undated text Qoskahel was dubbed 
“son of Guru” (Table 10.25), whereas on 8 Elul, 6 (September 18, 353), 
Samitu appeared as “from the sons of Guru” (Table 11.38), that is, he was 
not an actual son, but at the best a grandson and a likely nephew of Qoska¬ 
hel. Another “son of Guru” was Qosani, attested in an account of debtors 
(ISAP1653+1623:10). He was apparently the uncle of Qosani son of Samitu 
who made a payment of 1 seah, 3.5 qabs of crushed/sifted grain on 21 Tam- 
muz, 6 (August 3, 353 [Table 11.37]). Samitu apparently had a second son. 
In a fragmentary text from 24 Shebat, year y, we restore with confidence the 
word “Q, “son” to yield Qosnaqam [son of] Samitu (Table 11.31). Here he 
is payee but in three other texts he is payer (Tables 10.5, 11.12, 11.15 [years 
362-361]). Qoskahel also has a son named Zubaydu, who appears as payer 
in an undated text (Table 10.27). Our documents thus explicitly exhibit three 
generations - Zubaydu son of Qoskahel son of Guru - and implicitly four - 
Qosani and Qosnaqam sons of Samitu (son of PN) who belongs to the sons 
of Guru. Finally, we locate on our genealogical chart Mas(i)ku, here an agent 
in an undated text for Qoskahel for 3 loads. In a chit dated simply 6 Iyyar 
with the archaic aleph sealing sign and an illegible signatory, 6 he is filiated 
to the sons of Guru (Table 10.28; ISAP1863 [EN65]). 

Qoskahel - We may divide the 45 documents mentioning Qoskahel into 
three groups (Table 10): 


5 At Gurbaal, believed to be in Edom, King Uzziah smote the Arabs (2 Chron. 26:7); see 
R. W. Younker, “Gurbaal” in D. N. Freedman, ed., Anchor Bible Dictionary (New York, 
1992) II, 1100. 

For discussion of the sealing sign and signatory, see Porten/Yardeni, Eretz Israel 29 
(2009), 148*-150*, Tables 7-8. 
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1. (Table 10.1-22) as payee (years 40, 43, 46, 1, 3, 4, 7 [365-351]) 

2. (Table 10.23-35) as payer (2, 7 [357, 352]) 

3. (Table 10.36-42) miscellaneous 

(1) There are twenty-two texts for Qoskahel as payee spanning almost four¬ 
teen years (365-351 [Table 10.1-22]) and four dated texts, but apparently 
from that same period, for Qoskahel as payer. The dossier of Qoskahel inter¬ 
sected with three of the commodity dossiers - (1) Nine payments of Wi, 
(almost all Scribe A [No. 10:2, 5-8, 13, 15]), seven in three months (June 16 
to September 20, 362 [Table 10.2-8]) and two more not until three and four 
years later (July 24, 359 and October 12, 358 [Table 10.13, 15]). (2) Two of 
these chits came from “the grinding of Iyyar and Sivan” and from the “later 
grinding,” respectively (Table 10.2, 13). (3) The two payments of + nap 
(semolina + flour), both came in the month of Sivan (22 and x [July 12, June/ 
July, 359 {Scribe B; Table 10.10-11]}]). These eleven payments spanned 
over four years (362-358) and constituted half of QoskaheTs transactions for 
the fourteen years. 

The private dossier of Qoskahel included receipt of barley, wheat, semo¬ 
lina, oil/flour, and a log - (1-4) four chits of barley, each one distinct (15 seahs 
from “the grain of the loan” already on July 9, 365; 20 seahs which the payer 
“brought” Ctph) on June 10, 359; a third for 14 seahs “to the storehouse” on 
March 23, 351, and a fourth, undated, “from the grain of Ani” for 7 seahs, 

I. 5 qabs [Table 10.1, 9, 18, 21]); (5) one for 1.5 kors of wheat in an unknown 
month in year 4 (355/54 [Table 10.17]); (6-7) one for 2 seahs of semolina 
and another for 2 2/3 seahs of oil/flour in undated months (Table 10.12, 22); 
(8) one for 2 seahs, 2.5 qabs of an unknown grain in an unknown month in 
year 3 (356/355 [Table 10.16]); (9) and one for a log on the 27 th of an undated 
month (Table 10.20). (10-11) Two commodities are illegible (Table 10.14, 
19). 

In sum, then, Qoskahel received 22 payments, essentially of grain, at 
least seven outside the above three commodity dossiers. Three persons made 
multiple payments - three each by Qoshanan (barley groats, barley [with 
Qosmilk as agent], and semolina+flour [Table 10.7, 9-10]) and Qoslaytha 
(semolina and twice barley groats [Table 10.12-13, 15]), and twice by Baal- 
ghayr, once alone and once with Gar(a)pi {barley groats [Table 10.2, 6]). At 
least eleven of the twenty-two payers deposited but once - Bagana, Salmu, 
Qosnaqam, Gar(a)pi, Sammu, Hazira, Zabdi, PN s Na(a)ri, Baaladar/ider, 
Sallum, and Q[os...]. Qosnaqam also made two payments to Samitu, appar¬ 
ently his father (Table 11.12, 15, 31). Four names are illegible (Table 10.4, 

II, 16-17). The amount of grain might be as low as 1.5 seahs for barley 
groats and as high as 1.5 kors for wheat (Table 10.2, 17). 

(2) In contrast to the twenty-two dated chits for Qoskahel as payee, there 
are but thirteen chits, mostly undated, for Qoskahel and related parties as 
payer. Curiously, only two record payees and one, agents (Table 10.24,28-29). 
Two/three are important genealogically and two for the link between Qos- 
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kahel and Samitu. We learn that Qoskahel is son of Guru and that Zubaydu 
is son of Qoskahel, and therefore included in his dossier (Table 10.25-27 [in 
Table 10.26 the patronym of Qoskahel is effaced]); and that both Qoska¬ 
hel and Samitu, in separate transactions, brought [wheat] “from the grain of 
Ramata” to Mahoza/the port through the agency of Agra on 5 Sivan, year 7 
(June 8, 352) (Tables 10.24, 11.41); and that in a single transaction both paid 
almost 4 kors of barley to an unknown payee in a chit endorsed by Zabdidah 
(Table 10.30, 11.33). 

The undated and partially dated chits show a certain balance between 
receipt and payment - (1) he received 1.5 kors of wheat on 20 x, year 4 
(355/54) and paid out 2 kors, 12 seahs of barley on the 20 th to Palaqos (Table 
10.17, 31); (2) he received a log from Baaladar/ider on 27 x and paid out a 
log to Abid (undated [Table 10.20, 29]); (3) a kor of barley was to be paid out 
from the grain of a loan to Menahem for his rams and Qoslagath was paying 
out 2 2/3 kors from Qoskahel’s “horse-ranch” (niiO"i) (Table 10.34, 41). In 
addition to the five chits for grain payments (Table 10.23-24, 30-31, 34), we 
find five chits for items not found among those received by Qoskahel - (1-2) 
two for pn, 36 seahs “from Makkedah” by Zubaydu son of Qoskahel and 
27 by Qoskahel himself; (3) one for 3 loads delivered by Mas(i)ku; (4) one 
for 33 nails; (5) and one for 5 seahs, 2.5 qabs of oil/salt (Table 10.25, 27, 28, 
32-33). 

(3) Among the seven miscellaneous texts mentioning Qoskahel there are 
(1) one fragmentary list (Table 10.36), (2-3) one list and one account (Table 
10.37-38), (4-5) two letters (Table 10.39-40), (6-7) and two jar inscriptions 
(Table 10.41-42). In two of the texts Qoskahel appears together with Qosyad, 
as he does in one of the chits above. There, each one gave Abid a log, here 
they are associated with semolina (Table 10.29, 36-37). An account with 
Samitu shows the latter charged with 30 shekels and Qoskahel with just over 
ten shekels (Table 10.38). Monetary records are extremely rare in our corpus. 
Above, Qoskahel and Samitu were associated with wheat and barley (Table 
10.24, 30, 11.41). Written in an early script, the two jar inscriptions are mute 
witness to the storage, receipt, and delivery of grain to which he was party in 
the middle of the fourth century bce (Table 11.41-42). 

Samitu - We may divide the 50 documents mentioning Samitu into three 
groups (Table 11): 

1. (Table 11.1-31) as payee (years 43, 44, 46, 4, 13, 16 [362-361, 359, 
355,346,343]). 

2. (Table 11.32-46) Samitu as payer (years 5-7, 10 [354-352, 349]). 

3. (Table 11.47-50) miscellaneous (year 3 [356]). 

We may compare and contrast the activities of Qoskahel and Samitu, as their 
activities run in tandem, diverge, and intertwine. 

(1) Thirty-one chits attest the activity of Samitu as payee (Table 11.1- 
31) but they are both more concentrated and chronologically later than that 
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of Qoskahel. Both dossiers intersected with three of the four commodity 
dossiers, but whereas that of Qoskahel had no crushed/sifted grain, that of 
Samitu had no semolina+flour. His dossier intersected with (1) barley groats 
(5/7x [all Scribe A; Table 11.2-3, 5, 12, 15]), (2) the grinding of Nisan (4x 
[all Scribe A; Table 11.6-7, 9-10]), (3) and crushed/sifted grain (3x [Table 
11.16, 19 {Scribe B}, 37]). Unlike Qoskahel, who received seven payments 
of barley groats in three months (June 16 to September 20, 362) and two 
more after three-four years (July 24, 359 and October 12, 358 [Table 10.2-8, 
13, 15]), Samitu’s receipt of seven deliveries was spread out over almost a 
year and a half (June 16, 362 to December 2, 361 [Table 11.2-3, 5, 12, 15]). 
The first payment was for both, from Baalghayr on June 16, 362 in two sepa¬ 
rate chits - 1 seah for Samitu and 1.5 seahs for Qoskahel (Tables 10.2, 11.2). 
Rather unique was a single chit for barley groats from 28 Nisan, year 44 
(May 12, 361 [Table 11.12]) , listing three persons, each making a separate 
payment to Samitu of a couple seahs. One of the persons was Qosnaqam, 
apparently son of Samitu, who paid 3 seahs, 1 qab and then made a sec¬ 
ond payment almost six months later of 2 seahs, 2 qabs on 26 Marheshwan, 
year 44 (December 2, 361 [Table 11.12, 15, 31]). Almost a year earlier (7 Ab, 
year 43 [July 30, 362]) he had made a much larger payment of 5 2/3 seahs 
of barley groats to Qoskahel (Table 10.5). In contrast to that single chit by 
three persons, were four separate chits by a single scribe for Samitu by four 
different persons, all written on the same day (13 Adar, year 43 [February 28, 
361]). The grain was recorded elliptically, “from (that) of Nisan” or simply 
“(that) of Nisan” (Table 11.6-7, 9-10), with Baalghayr, one of the payers, 
giving the small amount of 1 seah 3.5 qabs, similar to the 1 seah of barley 
groats he paid Samitu some eight months earlier (Table 11.2, 10). Two of the 
three chits for crushed/sifted grain were written in year 46 (359/358) and the 
third, six years later on September 18, 353, with Qosani son of Samitu as 
payer for an unnamed payee (Table 11.16, 19, 37). 

In sum, during the four years 362-358 Qoskahel received eleven pay¬ 
ments of the three grains, while Samitu in three of those years (362-359) 
received twelve payments. 

As noted, we have but 22 texts wherein Qoskahel was payee, whereas 
for Samitu we have 31, that is, nine more. Only three of QoskaheTs texts 
were undated (Table 10.12, 21-22), whereas nine of Samitu’s were undated 
(Table 11.4, 8, 18, 25-30). QoskaheTs dated texts covered fourteen years 
(40, 43, 46 of Artaxerxes II; 1,3-4, and 7 ofArtaxerxes III [365-351 {Table 
10.1-18}]), whereas those of Samitu covered almost twenty years (43, 44, 
46; 4, 13, and 16 [362-343]{Table 11.1-22}]). QoskaheTs dossier contained 
as many individual chits as “intersecting commodity chits,” that is, eleven, 
whereas Samitu had nineteen. In his personal dossier Qoskahel had received 
barley, wheat, semolina, oil/flour, and a log. Samitu received all of these 
(Table 11.1, 14, 17-18, 21-23, 25-26), but he also received ru~u,bales, bun¬ 
dles, jars, and perhaps a joist or log (Table 11.11, 20, 27-29, 31). In contrast 
to QoskaheTs four receipts of barley (Table 10.1, 9, 18, 21), Samitu had but 
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one, drawn up very late together with Sam(a)ku (23 Sivan, 13 [June 20, 346 
{Table 11.21}]); but unlike Qoskahel’s single receipt of 1.5 kors of wheat in 
355/354 (Table 10.17), Samitu netted four deliveries - (1) one early (6 Sivan, 
43 [May 31, 362]), (2) one late (14 Elul, year 16 [September 4, 343], (3-4) 
and two undated [Table 11.1, 18, 22, 25]), with only one coming to as much 
as a kor, coming “from D/Raui” (Table 11.18). These four receipts should be 
balanced against the five payments and one exchange recorded in years 354 
and 352 (see below). Qoskahel received one undated payment for 2 seahs 
of semolina and Samitu receievd one dated to 27 Sivan for 9 seahs (Tables 
10.12, 11.23). It is uncertain whether Qoskahel received 2 2/3 seahs of oil (or 
flour [Table 10.22]) but Samitu received two deliveries, one of which was 5 
seahs “from the oil of the purchase” (Table 11.17, 26). Qoskahel received 1 
log and Samitu may also have received a log (if not 10 [in [Tables 10.20, 
11.14]). The four or five items absent from Qoskahel are well represented - 
(1) one chit for 10 pra (362/61 [Table 11.11]); (2) three chits for bales (of 
chaff), one dated (16 Marheshwan) and two undated (Table 11.24, 27-28); 
(3) one for jars (29 Ab, year 4 [September 2, 355 {Table 11.20}]); (4-5) 
and one for "ibncft (bundles) and perhaps a joist or a log (24 Shebat [Table 
11.31]). In the three years 362-359, six persons made multiple deliveries - (1) 
appearing thrice was D/Rahanu ( grinding of Nisan, barley groats, uncertain 
[Table 11.7-8, 12]); (2) twice: Abdidah ( barley groats and uncertain [Table 
11.3-4]); (3) Rufayu (oil and wheat [Table 11.17-18]); (4) Sam(a)ku (barley 
groats twice [Table 11.5, 12]), (5) Baalghayr (of Iyyar and Sivan, of Nisan 
[Table 11.2, 10]), (6) and Qosnaqam, presumably the son of Samitu (twice 
barley groats [Table 11.12, 15, 31]). The latter two also paid to Qoskahel 
(Table 10.2, 5). Chit No. 11:31, partially fragmentary, appears to record 
as payee Qosnaqam [son of] Samitu. Unfortunately, only day and month 
(24 Shebat) of the date are preserved. At least eight of the one-time pay¬ 
ers included Zubaydu, Lubayu, Aydu/Iyadu/Ghayru, Laadiel, Qosadar/ider, 
Zabdiel, Abdqos, andZaydi in the years 362-355 (Table 11:1, 6, 9, 11, 13-14, 
19-20), three less than the one-time payees for Qoskahel in the parallel years 
365-351. This difference may be accounted for by the fact that six persons 
made multiple payments to Samitu, whereas only three did to Qoskahel. The 
eleven persons who made payments to Samitu in the later years (346-343/2, 
etc.) and in undated chits were completely different from the earlier ones 
- Yathu, Suaydu, Abdsidq, Nugayu, Laytha, Zaydil, Qosa, Qosghauth, Qos- 
rim, Zabdi/Zabdiel, and Abdmilk/maran (Table 11:21-31). 

(3) In fifteen chits, eleven of which are wholly or partially dated, Samitu 
is not the payee but the payer. Only one or two of these lists a payee and two, 
an agent (Table 11.36, 40-41). Just as we have a partially dated chit for 2 
bundles by an apparent son Qosnaqam as payee (Table 11.31), so do we have 
one for 1 seah, 3.5 qabs of crushed/sifted grain by a clearly filiated payer, 
Qosani son of Samitu, dated to 21 Tammuz, 6 (August 3, 353), six years after 
Samitu received an uncertain amount of that grain as payee (Table 11.19, 
37). Three more of these “payer” chits reveal further details about Samitu. 
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As seen above, (1) he joined with Qoskahel to deliver almost 4 kors of barley 
in an undated chit signed off by “Zabdidah wrote” (DTD rntTQT); (2) joined 
with Saadu/Samru, both identified as “from the sons of Guru,” to present 4 
bales on 8 Elul, year 6 (September 18, 353); (3) in an undated chit he made a 
large payment of 1 kor of wheat to Naqru/Naqdu, debited “from the account 
(imn) of Samitu” (Tables 10.30, 11.33, 36, 38). A half-dozen or so dated 
chits attest to Samitu’s dealings in grain. (1) In two transactions recorded in 
one chit (26 Sivan, year 5 [May 31, 354]), he brought two deposits of wheat 
“to the storehouse” (x kors and 9 seahs); (2) two years later, on 10 Sivan, 
year 7 (June 13, 352), he brought there 1 kor, 7 seahs, 4 qabs (Table 11.32, 
42). (3) Over three months later, on 22 Elul, year 7 (September 22, 352), he 
brought “to the storehouse” 1 kor, 5 seahs, 4 qabs of barley and exchanged 
it for 17 seahs, 5 qabs of wheat at the standard 2:1 rate (Table 11.43). (4-5) 
In two separate transactions he paid relatively small amounts of wheat “from 
the grain of the storehouse” - 5 seahs on 23 Elul to an unnamed payee and 5 
seahs 4.5 qabs on 23 Tebeth, year 6 (January 29, 352) to a payee whose name 
might be effaced and by an agent whose name is illegible (Table 11.39-40). 
(6) In between the payment of 23 Tebeth, 6 and 10 Sivan, year 7, he made a 
parallel payment to that of Qoskahel on 5 Sivan year 7 (June 8, 352) of 16 2/3 
seahs of wheat “from the grain of Ramata by the hand of Agra for Mahoza 
(or: the port)” (Tables 10.24, 11.41). 

In sum, the busy months are Sivan, Elul, and Tebeth. Samitu has an 
“account” somewhere. He receives small and large amounts of wheat from 
four different persons and makes comparable payments to and from the store¬ 
house. He also receives a sizable barley payment and likewise at the store¬ 
house exchanges wheat for barley. He can draw upon the grain of Ramata 
through an agent and dispatch it to XTina. He works closely with Qoskahel 
and others, and his son Qosani and possibly also one named Qosnaqam are 
also involved. But the transactions are not fully transparent, since we usually 
do not know the names of the payees. In addition to these many transactions 
in wheat and barley, and some semolina and flour, Samitu received pin , 
bales, bundles, and jars and paid out a beam (PU7), 4 bales with Saadu/Samru, 
bundles of chaff, 3 seahs, 1.5 qabs of oil, and, as the concluding item in this 
part of his dossier, on 22 Sivan, year 10 (June 21, 349), 1 seah of barley 
(Table 11.34-36,38,44-46) 

(3) Of the four miscellaneous texts, three are accounts and one is a jar 
inscription. In an account dated 14 Ab, year 3 (August 28, 356), Samitu is 
credited/debited with 10[+?] seahs of wheat (Table 11.47). A second account, 
fragmentary and undated, records “Anael to Samitu” (Table 11.48). As seen 
above, the third one joins Samitu with Qoskahel in an account of shekels 
(Tables 10.39, 11.49). Qoskahel had two jar inscriptions, but only one sur¬ 
vived for Samitu (Tables 10.42-43, 11.50). In this alone, does he seem to fall 
behind his colleague. 

Halfat and Baalghayr - Unlike the dossiers of Qoskahel and Samitu, 
which were compiled from scattered documents, 36 photographs from this 
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dossier “were received together” by Eph'al and Naveh from Lenny Wolfe 
and were published by them as a unit (EN1-36). They called it the “archive 
of Halfat” because he was the person who provided the goods and the domi¬ 
nant recipient was Baalghayr. As more documents accumulated from other 
collections, it became clear that it would be best to consider this material as 
belonging to a dossier of Halfat and Baalghayr. It is striking that Baalghayr 
intersects with Qoskahel and Samitu, discussed above. In 2006, we brought 
together 47 such documents. 7 Today, we can expand this list to 59 plus 
another eight that are not commodity chits. These 67 documents may be 
divided into 9 groups (Table 12): 

1. (Table 12.1-16) Halfat to Baalghayr (yrs 43, 45-46 [archaic aleph ], 2, 
4 [no archaic aleph], 6 [362, 360-359, 357, 355, 353]) 

2. (Table 12.17-35) Halfat to no named recipient (yrs 43, 1-2, 4 [no 
archaic aleph] {361, 358-357, 355/354} 

3. (Table 12.36-41) Halfat to PN (yrs 44 and 46 [archaic aleph] {361, 
359}) 

4. (Table 12.42-46) Zabdi to Baalghayr (yr 43 [no archaic aleph] {362}) 

5. (Table 12.47-50) PN to Baalghayr (yr 4, [agent, no archaic aleph] 
{355}) 

6. (Table 12.51-54) Baalghayr to Qoskahel and Samitu (yr 43 [archaic 
aleph]] 362/361}) 

7. (Table 12.55-58) Baalghayr to no named recipient (yrs 43, 6 [no 
archaic aleph] {362/361, 353}) 

8. (Table 12.59-66) Miscellaneous 

9. (Table 12.67) Halfat as agent (year 9 [350]) 

We shall deal here with matters pertaining to the commodity dossiers and 
those not discussed in the earlier article. 

It was not customary to state the patronym of either the payer or the payee 
in these chits (for exceptions see Tables 10.19, 25-27, 11.31 [five different 
persons]), yet in this large dossier we find recorded four times Baalghayr son 
of Hori (Table 12.3, 5-6, 14) and once Halfat son of Sammuk (No. 12.25). 
Hori himself may have been a prominent person, perhaps even a clan head, 
since we possess five texts, one dated to year 14 (345/344 [ISAP1238]), where 
individuals are filiated as “sons of Hori” (ISAP1148, 1158, 1258, 1598). He, 
himself, appears a dozen times, twice as owner of a DID (ISAP331, 1966). 
Sammuk, though he appears in only a half-dozen or so texts, is tagged as 
owner of olive groves (ISAP55, 1964) and is also kn own as father of Baadu 
(ISAP1229). 


7 B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “Social, Economic, and Onomastic Issues in the Aramaic 
Ostraca of the Fourth Century BCE.” in O. Lipschits and M. Oeming (eds.), Judah and the 
Judeans in the Persian Period (Winona Lake, IN, 2006), 461-466. 
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(1) (Nos. 1-16) Of the twelve dated chits Halfat wrote for Baalghayr 
(Table 12.1-12), eight intersect, for a couple seahs, with three of the four 
products in the commodity dossiers - three payments of barley groats (Table 
12.1, 3-4), three of semolina + flour (Table 12.2, 5, 7), and two of crushed/ 
sifted grain (Table 12.6, 12) - and span just over three years (May 25, 362 
to August 7, 359), with the eighth payment six years later on August 20, 353 
(Table 12.12). One is most unusual - on 2 Iyyar, year 45 (May 4, 360), 2.5 
seahs of barley groats “brought from the grinding of Ms by of Natanbaal” 
are paid to Baalghayr son of Hori [NB: patronym cited!] “for the animals” 
(Table 12.3). As we shall see, a year and three months later a bale of chaff 
will be sent for the “female camels which are in Makkedah” (Table 12.37). 
These are the only foodstuffs supplied for animals in our whole corpus (but 
cf. ISAP1846 = EN46). Since at least four of the chits in this group were 
found together in Eph'al-Naveh’s “Halfat archive” (Table 12.3, 5-7), and the 
other four (Table 12.1-2, 4, 12) no doubt belonged there, it is clear that they 
were part of a family dossier rather than independently existing commodity 
dossiers. The latter are put together by the scholar on the basis of contents 
and date. Moreover, we have no way of knowing whether there existed inde¬ 
pendent dossiers of Samitu and Qoskahel or whether these, too, are scholarly 
combinations. In any case, it is only by constructing such combinations that 
we achieve an overview. 

In the four personal chits spanning four years from years 2 through 6 
(June 1, 357-August 14, 353), Halfat twice paid Baalghayr sizable amounts 
of barley (Table 12.8, 10), 4 bales of chaff and 2 jars (Table 12.9, 11), and 
in three of four chits without dates he paid 2 bales, a load of wood and 16+ 
seahs of wheat (Table 12.13-15). Striking is the fact that the wheat was deliv¬ 
ered by Zabdi (Table 12.15), who, in three dated chits (June 7 to November 
18, 362) and two undated ones, paid Baalghayr on four occasions bales, once 
“from Makkedah” (Table 12.42-43, 45-46) and once pm (Table 12.44). 

(2) There are 19 chits (Table 12.17-35) drawn up by Halfat without recipi¬ 
ent; ten are fully dated and these span seven years (March 30, 361 to Feb¬ 
ruary 22, 354 [Table 12.17-32]). Only four intersect with the commodity 
dossiers - semolina + flour on 4 and 11 Elul, year 1 (September 10, 17, 358 
[Table 12.18-19]) and again in two undated chits (Table 12.21-22). With the 
accession of Artaxerxes III, the sealing sign (archaic aleph) disappeared and 
the conjecturally read name Yazidu, borne by one who twice served as signa¬ 
tory for this same commodity in year 46 (Table 12.5, 7), gave way to Saadel 
and Zabdiel (Table 12.18-19). Saadel had earlier endorsed a chit for fifty 
pegs on 15 Adar II, [43] (March 30, 361 [No. 12.17]), while Zabdiel will 
endorse one for 6+ seahs of grain on 24 Ab, year 2 (August 19, 357 [Table 
12.24]). Two, and perhaps three, new names will appear as signatories for 
wheat and barley - Zaydu, Qosyatha, and Qos[...] (Table 12.26, 28, 31). The 
most frequent item(s) paid by Halfat was grain. He appears as both a minor 
and major supplier, as little as 2+ to 4+ seahs of wheat (Table 12.20, 23) and 
as much as 1 to 3 kors of wheat and barley (Table 12.26-28, 30). The range 
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could be extreme - one chit recorded 2 seahs of wheat and 3+ kors of barley 
(Table 12.28) and another 3+ kors of wheat and uncounted chaff (the latter 
by Zubaydu [Table 12.29]). A payment on 4 Shebat, year 4 (February 1, 354) 
of 12+ seahs of wheat was marked as “from Makkedah” (Table 12.31). Next 
in frequency was oil in very small amounts (Table 12.25, 32-33), and once 
an animal skin (Table 12.34). 

(3) Six chits recorded payments by Halfat to six parties other than Baal- 
ghayr (Table 12.36-41), but only one intersected with the commodity dos¬ 
siers - barley groats to Al(i)qos (4 Tishri, year 44 = October 12, 361 [Table 
12.36]). Three of the others are for grain, again in large quantities: 16 2/3 
seahs, 1 and 6 kors (barley); and 2+ kors of wheat (Table 12.39-41). Four 
chits here and in the section above record payments of barley and wheat 
together (Table 12.27-28, 30, 40). Two of the chits are unusual. Four and 
one-half years before the payment of 12+ seahs of wheat “from Makkedah” 
(4 Shebat, 4 = February 1, 354 [Table 12.31]), Halfat wrote a chit endorsed by 
Saadel (20 Tammuz, 46 [August 8, 359]) for 1 bale of chaff for the “female 
camels which are in Makkedah” (Table 12.37). 8 On 28 Kislev (no year) 
Halfat “gave” (3IT) Yehoanah, perhaps a Jewish merchant, 8 maahs for “the 
price of wine” (Table 12.38; see note to EN16). This unique monetary nota¬ 
tion may be matched by an account of 10 and 30 shekels for Qoskahel and 
Samitu, respectively (Tables 10.39, 11.49) 

(4) Zabdi was a major supplier of bales, presumably of chaff, four in all. In 
a span of2 1/2 months (between 13 Sivan and 10 Elul [June 7 to August, 31, 
362]), he made to Baalghayr two payments of bales, one “from Makkedah” 
(Table 12.42-43), and two more payments in undated chits (Table 12.45-46). 
As noted, in each of the above sections a grain payment was marked as com¬ 
ing “from Makkeadah” (Table 12.21, 40), one of semolina + flour “deliv¬ 
ered” (NDftn) and the other, a huge payment of wheat and barley, “brought in” 
(bi/in). Zabdi also made Baalghayr the only payment of fan (Table 12.44) in 
the whole dossier. Three of his chits are by the same scribe (Scribe K [Table 
12.44-46]). 

(5) Besides Halfat and Zabdi, four other persons made payments to Baal¬ 
ghayr, each a different commodity (Table 12.47-50) and three through agents 
(Table 12.48-50). Two transactions were dated just over a month apart in 
year 4 (29 Ab and 6 Tishri [September 2 and October 8, 355] {Table 12.47- 
48}]) and two only to 20 Ab. On the same day that Nugayu gave Baalghayr 5 
jars (29 Ab, year 4), Zaydi gave Samitu the same or a similar amount (Tables 
11.20 12.47). These distinct transactions were drawn up by the same scribe 
and subscribed by Abdmilk with the letter beth as a sealing sign. Othni gave 
Baalghayr 3 bales of chaff through Abdelbaali; Abdi, 1.5 bundles (probably 
also of chaff) through Amittai; and Qanael through PN, 2 seahs of oil (Table 


See B. Porten and A. Yardeni, “Makkedah and the Storehouse in the Idumean Ostraca”, 
in: Y. Levin (ed.), A Time of Change : Judah and its Neighbors in the Persian and Early 
Hellenistic Periods (London, 2007), 143-145. 
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12.48-50). Over the years, Baalghayr received bales from three different per¬ 
sons - Halfat (once, 4 bales and once, 2 [Table 12.9, 13]), Zabdi (twice, 
1 bale and once, 2 bales [Table 12.43, 45-46]), and Othni (3 bales [Table 
12.48]) - and bundles from one (Abdi [Table 12.49]). 

(6) In this section are concentrated the documents that demonstrate Baal¬ 
ghayr’s four-time involvement during eight months of year 43 with Qoskahel 
(Table 10.2, 6) and Samitu (Table 11.2, 10 ), as related to two of the com¬ 
modity dossiers, barley groats and grindings (Table 12.51-54). These four 
documents are dated at the end, one explicitly to year 43 and the others by 
association. On three occasions, the amounts paid were small - a seah or so 
to each on 22 Sivan (June 16, 362) and a seah from (the grinding) of Nisan to 
Samitu on 13 Adar (February 28, 361) [Strange! which Nisan?!]. But once, 
he and Gar(a)pi combined to pay to Abdel and Qoskahel the large amount of 
1 kor and 2/3 qab of barley groats (Table 12.53). 

(7) Just as there were (19) chits recording Halfat payments to unnamed 
recipients (Table 12.17-35), so there were chits, though only four, that 
recorded Baalghayr’s payments to unnamed recipients (Table 12.55-58). 
Only the first of the four is dated at the end, and, as in the group above, 
this argues for a year 43 date (362/361 bce). One other is explicitly dated to 
29 Sivan 6 (July 12, 353 [Table 12.57]), making a gap of some eight years 
between the two dated texts. Two are for modest payments of wheat - 8.5 
seahs and 10 seahs (Table 12.55-56) - while the 29 Sivan text is for a whop¬ 
ping 4.5 kors of barley (Table 12.57). Who received such a delivery? The 
final chit is for correspondingly large numbers of bundles, 12 by Hanniel and 
8 by Baalghayr (Table 12.28). 

(8) Miscellaneous documents record Baalghayr five times and Halfat, 
three. A fragmentary land description assigns 3.5 seahs to a plot (bWN) of 
Baalghayr and he is further noted in a fragmentary list and in three accounts, 
one for 5 qabs on 1 Tebeth; one for 4 seahs, 3.75 qabs of wheat; and a third 
for 15 seahs of barley along with Qosdakar (Table 12.59-60, 63, 65-66). The 
latter two accounts also mention Othni, elsewhere a payer of chaff to Baal¬ 
ghayr (Table 12.48). Halfat appears in two lists (or a list and a letter) and an 
account ofbarley (Table 12.61-62, 64). 

(9) In a single, fragmentary chit, Halfat appears as the Tbs? person (agent) 
for 23.5 seahs ofbarley sent by Qo[s...] to PN (Table 12.67). 

This dossier may be divided into two parts. The first contains 41 chits 
wherein Halfat is payer, 16 times to Baalghayr (Table 12.1-16), 19 times 
where the payee is unnamed (Table 12.17-35), and 6 times to 6 different 
payees (Table 12.36-41). The second part is much smaller (Table 12.42-58). 
It makes no mention of Halfat. In the first half Baalghayr is the payee, five 
times receiving from Zabdi (Table 12.42-46) and four from other persons 
(Table 12.47-50). In the second half Baalghayr is the payer, four times to 
Qoskahel and Samitu and four times to unnamed recipients (Table 12.51- 
58). Nine times as payee and eight as payer (years 362, 353 and 355). Forty- 
one chits for Halfat vis-a-vis seventeen for Baalghayr is certainly lop-sided. 
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Halfat is always a payer, and never a payee, whereas Baalghgayr, separated 
from Halfat, is almost half and half, just like Qoskahel and Samitu. Clearly, a 
dossier of Halfat alone, a person who makes so many payments to Baalghayr 
(16) and even more to one whom we may assume to have been Baalghayr 
(19), or a dossier of Baalghayr alone, unnamed in these later 19 chits for 
Halfat, would be incomplete. Only combined do we get the complete picture 
for both. 

Though it has the largest number of chits, 67 as compared to 43 for Qos¬ 
kahel and 50 for Samitu, the dossier of Halfat and Baalghayr spans the short¬ 
est period - 19 years for Samitu (362-343), 14 for Qoskahel (365-351), but 
only a dozen for Halfat and Baalghayr (362-350). Yet their involvement with 
the commodity dossiers is the largest - 16 transactions as distinct from 12 
for Samitu and 11 for Qoskahel. Several persons are involved more than 
once as payers to Qoskahel and Samitu, but only two of them were involved 
with both of these - Qosnaqam, who may be the son of Samitu (Tables 10.5; 
11.12, 15, 31); and Baalghayr, twice paying small amounts of barley groats 
to Qoskahel and Samitu, once even on the same day (June 16, 362 [Table 
12.51-52]). Once both Baalghayr and Samitu received payment of jars from 
two different persons on the same day, recorded on separate chits drawn up 
by the same scribe and attested by the same signatory (Tables 11.20, 12.47). 
In like fashion Samitu and Qoskahel had separate chits drawn up on the 
same day for a unique payment transaction of wheat (Tables 10.24, 11.41) 
and joined together in a huge payment of barley, recorded in a chit endorsed 
by Zabdidah, and in a singular monetary transaction of shekels (Tables 10.30, 
39, 11.33, 49). In a word, Baalghayr made four payments of grain, both small 
and large amounts, to both Samitu and Qoskahel and these two joined up 
themselves to make grain payments, both moderate and huge, to others. 

Conclusion - In the first half of this study we isolated four commod¬ 
ity dossiers, all beginning in the year 362, and extending, respectively to 
358 {barley groats [42 chits] and grindings [9 non-overlapping chits]), 356 
(semolina+flour [37 chits]), and 346 (crushed/sifted grain [28 chits]). The 
more we studied them, the more we recognized that certain individuals 
recurred in at least three of the four dossiers more than other individuals. 
Moreover, these individuals, three or four in number, had large personal dos¬ 
siers of their own for these same years, larger than the commodity dossiers, 
and these demonstrated not inconsiderable interaction among themselves, 
both cutting across the commodity dossiers and extending beyond them. To be 
sure, each of these three/four persons (Qoskahel, Samitu, Baalghayr+Halfat) 
had relations with many other people, but, for the most part, the respec¬ 
tive groups did not overlap. Clearly, the relationships between these three/ 
four persons were special. Through two genealogical filiations (Tables 10.25, 
11.38), we detected that Qoskahel and Samitu belonged to the clan of Guru, 
perhaps an abbreviation of the name Baalgur (Table 11.22). While Qoskahel 
was a generation older than Samitu, both had active sons, whether as payer 
or payee (Tables 10.27, 11.31). Baalghayr, twice payer to both Qoskahel and 
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Samitu, apparently belonged to the clan of Hori (Table 12.3, 5-6, 14, 51-54). 
So while clan filiation might have been a factor in economic relations, it 
was not the sole factor. Only through a methodical recording of chits and 
their classification as belonging either to a commodity dossier or a personal 
dossier were we able to capture not only the interaction between the two but 
among three dominant persons in the Idumean society. 
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Table 9: Generations of the Clan of Gur=?Baalgur 
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Table 10: The Dossier of Qoskahel (365-351) 

Order of numbers in col. 1: serial number (1, 2, 3 etc.), table number of cross¬ 
listing (e.g. 2.5), figure number (italics). 

Abbreviations: bh = by hand of; db = date at beginning; de = date at end; nd = no 
date; s = son of; sc = scribe. 

Nos. 1-22 Qoskahel payee (years 40, 43, 46 [Artaxerxes II; 365-359], 1, 3-4, 7 
[Artaxerxes III; 358-351]; 11 intersections with commodity dossiers (bold). 

Nos. 23-35: Qoskahel payer (years 2, 7 [357, 352]). 

Nos. 36-42: miscellaneous. 


No. 

ISAP 

Babylonian date 

Julian 

Date 

SC 

Payer 

Payee 

Commodity 

1. 

806 

= GCh6 
= IA12189 

14 Tammuz, 40 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph 
db 

July 9, 

365 

? 

Bagana 

Qoskahel 

from the grain 
of the loan: 
barley: 15 seahs 

2 . 

2.7 

12.51 

823 

= IA12206 
= GCh23 

22 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 16, 
362 

A 

Baalghayr 

Qoskahel 

grinding of 

Iyyar and 

Sivan: 

barley groats : 

1 seah, 3 qabs 

3 . 

2.8 

1497 
= AL311 
= M209 

1 Tammuz, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 24, 
362 

? 

Salmu 

Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

25 seahs, 
i[+?] qabs 

4 . 

2.9 

410 

= IA11405 

30 Tammuz, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

July 23, 
362 

? 

[PN] 

Qoskahel 

barley groats: 

[x seahs], 1 qab 

5. 

2.10 

456 

= IA11415 

7 Ab, 43 

[Artaxerxes II] de 

July 30, 
362 

A 

Qosnaqam 

Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

5 seahs, 4 qabs 

6. 

2.11 

12.53 

Id 

1001 
= L1 

= IM91.16.76 

27 Ab, 43 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Aug. 13, 
362 

A 

1. Gar(a)pi 

2. Baalghayr 

1. Abdel 

2. Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

1 kor, 4 qabs 

7. 

2.12 

1248 
= AL4 
= JA75 

4 Elul, 43 

[Artaxerxes II] de 

Aug. 25, 
362 

A 

Qoshanan 

Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

5 seahs 

8 . 

2.13 

706 
= YR8 

30 Elul, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Sept. 20, 
362 

A 

Sammu 

Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

10 seahs 

9. 

1944 
= EN153 
= BLM668 

20 Iyyar, [46 
Artaxerxes II] db 

June 10, 
359 

? 

Qoshanan 

Qoskahel bh 
Qosmilk 

brought barley: 
20 seahs 

10 . 

1.4 

2c 

1419 
= ALIO 
= M126 

22 Sivan, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

July 12, 
359 

B 

Qoshanan 

Qoskahel 

semolina, 
wheat: 2 seahs; 
flour: 1 seah 
Yazidu 

11 . 

1.10 

1433 
= AL7 
= EN53 
= M143 

x Sivan, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] db 

June, 21 - 
July 20, 
359 

B 

[PN] 

Qoskahel 

[semolina: 
x seahs], 

1 1/2 qabs; 
flour: [x seahs, 
y] 1/2 qabs 

12. 

2561 
= JA286 

nd 

— 

? 

Qoslaytha 

Qoskahel 

semolina: 

2 seahs 
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13. 

2.33 

4.16 

703 

= YR14 

5 Tammuz, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph 
db 

July 24, 
359 

A 

Qoslaytha 

Qoskahel 

from the later 
grinding: 
barley groats : 

3 seahs, 4 qabs 
Yazidu 

14. 

1389 
= AL18 
= M95 

x+2 Ab, 1 
[Artaxerxes III] de 

Aug. 9+, 
358 

? 

Hazira 

Qos[kahel] 

[...] 

15. 

2.35 

1652 
= OG?18 

6 Tishri, 1 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Oct. 12, 
358 

A 

Qoslaytha 

Qoska h[el] 

barley groats'. 

5 seahs, 5 qabs 

16. 

1149 
= L149 

= IM91.16.187 

x, 3 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

356/355 

? 

[PN] 

[Q]oskahel 

x: 2 seahs, 

2.5 qabs 

17. 

1378 
= AL303 
= M81 

20 x,4 

[Artaxerxes HI] db 

355/354 

? 

[...] 

[Qo]skahe[l] 

wheat: 1 kor, 

15 seahs 

18. 

1463 
= M175 
= AL55 

28 Adar, 7 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

March 23, 
351 


Zabdi 

Qoskahel 

to the store¬ 
house: 

barley: 14 seahs 

19. 

1445 
= AL131 
= M157 

7 Tishri 

db 

— 


[PN] 
s Na(a)ri 

Qoskahel 

broug[ht] 

[...] 

20. 

405 

= IA11355 

27 

db 

— 

? 

Baaladar/ 
Baalider 

Qoskahel 

log: 1 

21. 

1930 
= EN139 
= JA113 

nd 


? 

Sallum 

Qoskahel 

from the grain 
of Ani: 

barley: 7 seahs, 
1.5 qabs 

22. 

266 

= IA11750 

nd 

— 

? 

Q[os...] 

Qoskahe[l] 

oil (or: flour): 

2 seahs, 4 qabs 

23. 

726 

= YR29 

x Elul, 2 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Sept. 24, 
357 


Qoskahel 


[broug]ht in 
wheat/barley: 

19 seahs, 5 qabs 


24. 

1307 
= AL53 
= M7 

[5] Sivan, 7 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

June [8], 
352 


[Qoska]hel 

bh Agra 
Mahoza/ 
port 

brought from 
the grain of 
Ramata: 

[wheat: 

16 seahs] 

25. 

1531 

= AL220 
= M246 

nd 

— 


Qoskahel 
s Guru 


oil/salt: 5 seahs, 
2.5 qabs 


26. 

132+135 
= IA11844+ 
11893 

nd 

— 


Qoskahel 
s [...] 


[...] 


27. 

1429 
= AL225 
= M137+140 

nd 

— 


Zubaydu 
s Qoskahel 


from Makkedah 
grgrir. 36 


28. 

2628 
= JA371 

nd 

— 


Qoskahel 

bh Mas(i)ku 

loads: 3 

29. 

74 

= Zd IV > 

EyH III 
= JA433 

nd 



1. Qosyad 

2. Qoskahel 

Abid 

(Abid) 

log: 1 
(log:) 1 

30. 

11.33 

1306 
= AL205 
= M6 

nd 

— 


Qoskahel & 
Samitu 


barley: 3 kors, 

28 seahs, 4 qabs 
Zabdadah wrote 
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31. 

816 

= GChl6 
=IA12199 

20 

de 

— 


Qoskahel 

Palaqos 

barley: 2 kors, 

12 seahs 

32. 

1984 
= LW14 

= wr 

nd 

— 


Qoskahel 


grgm: 27 


33. 

727 

= YR20 

8 Tebeth 

de 

— 


Qoskahel 


nails: 33 


34. 

2438 
= JA150 

nd 



Qoslaghath 


of the horse 
ranch of Qos¬ 
kahel: 

barley: 2 kors, 

20 seahs 


35. 

1734 
= Zdll 

Fragment 

— 


[Qosjkahel 




36. 

1138 
= L138 

= IM91.16.153 

List 



Qoskahel 

Qosyad 


semolina: 1 
seah 


37. 

854 

= GCh54 > 
Forbes ? 

List 



10. Qosyad 

11. Qoskahel 




38. 

1932 
= EN141 
= BLM677 

Accounts 



1. Qoskahel 

2. Samitu 

3. Q[—] 


1. 10 shekels, 

1.5 maahs, 

2. 30 shekels, 

3. 10 shekels 


39. 

802 

= GChl 
=IA12185 

Letter 



Qoskahel 

(twice) 


1 maah 


40. 

1710 

= ChMIO 
= JA514 

Letter 




rams of 
Qoskahel 

pay to Mena- 
hem from the 
grain of my 
loan: 

barley: 1 kor 

41. 

1476 
= AL339 
= M188 

jar inscription 
early script 



Qoskahel 




42. 

1519 
= AL340 
= M233 

jar inscription 
early script 



Qoskah[el] 
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Table 11. The Dossier of Samitu (362-343) 

Order of numbers in col. 1: serial number (1, 2, 3 etc.), table number of cross¬ 
listing (e.g. 2.5), figure number (italics). 

Abbreviations: bh = by hand of; db = date at beginning; de = date at end; e = in 
exchange for; f ss = from the sons of; nd = no date; o ss = of the sons of; s = son 
of; sc = scribe. 

Nos. 1-31: Samitu payee (years 43, 44, 46 [Artaxerxes II; 362-361, 359]; 4, 13, 16 
[Artaxerxes III; 355, 346, 343]); 12 intersections with commodity dossiers (bold). 
Nos. 32-46: Samitu payer (years 5-7, 10 [Artaxerxes III; 354-352, 349]; undated). 
Nos. 47-50: miscellaneous (year 3 [Artaxerxes III; 356]). 


No. 

ISAP 

Babylonian Date 

Julian 

Date 

SC 

Payer 

Payee 

Commodity 

1. 

2451 

= JA163 

6 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] de 

May 31, 
362 


Zubaydu 

Samitu 

wheat: 6 seahs 

2. 

2.6 

4.3 

12.52 

804 

= GCh4 

22 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 16, 
362 

A 

Baalghayr 

Samitu 

of Iyyar and Sivan: 
barley groats : 

1 seah 

3. 

2.15 

4.5 

7 

=JTS159260 

x Marcheshvan, 43 
[Artaxerxes II] de 

Oct. 20 - 
Nov. 18, 
362 

A 

[Ab]dadah 

Samitu 

from [lat]er 
[grinding of 
Marcheshvan year 
43: 

[barley] groats: 

2 seahs, 4 qabs 

4. 

1858 

= EN59 

= JA264 

nd 


? 

Abdadah 

Samitu 

x: 6 seahs, 3 qabs 

5. 

2.22 

11.19 

2446 

= JA158 

6 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 21, 
361 

A 

Sam(a)ku 

Samitu 

barley groats: 

3 seahs, 1 qab 

6. 

4.10 

2547 
= JA272 

13 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 28, 
361 

A 

Lubayu 

Samitu 

from (that) of 

Nisan: 

2 seahs 

7. 

4.11 

54 

= Shod4 

13 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 28, 
361 

A 

D/Rahanu 

Samitu 

(that) of Nisan: 

2 seahs, 2 qabs 

8. 

1273 
= AL180 
= JA98 

nd 


? 

D/Rahanu 

Samitu 

i 

9. 

4.8 

2413 
= JA122 

13 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 28, 
361 

A 

Aydu/Iyadu/ 

Ghayru 

Samitu 

(that) of Nisan: 

6 seahs, 3 qabs 

10. 

4.9 

12.54 

2519 
= JA239 

13 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 28, 
361 

A 

Baalghayr 

Samitu 

from (that) of 

Nisan: 

1 seah, 3.5 qabs 

11. 

1468 
= AL229 
= M180 

1 x, [43 

Artaxerxes II] de 

362/61 

A 

Laadiel 

Samitu 

grgrrr. 10 
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12. 

203 

28 Nisan, 44 


May 12, 

A 

1. Qosnaqam 

1. Samitu 

1. barley groats: 

2.25 

= IA11786 

[Artaxerxes II] 


361 




3 seahs, 1 qab 

le 


archaic aleph 

de 



2. D/Rahanu 

2. Samitu 

2. barley groats'. 









2 seahs, 4 qabs 







3. Sam(a)ku 

3. Samitu 

3. barley groats: 









3 seahs, 2 qabs 

13. 

1736 

14 Marcheshvan 




Qosadar/ider 

Samitu 

[...] 


= IA 12408 


db 





14. 

813 

23 Marcheshvan, 44 

361/360 

? 

1. Zabdie 1 

Samitu 

l[°g]: 1 


= GChl3 

=IA12196 

[Artaxerxes II] 

db 



(convex) 


(OR: g[rgm\. 10) 

15. 

1286 

26 Marcheshvan, 44 

Dec. 2, 

A 

Qosnaqam 

Samitu 

from Makkedah: 

2.27 

= AL6 

[Artaxerxes II] 


361 




from the grinding 


= B1 

archaic aleph 

db 





of sons of Malka 


= Zd 







(OR: the king): 


= JA497 







barley groats: 

2 seahs, 2 qabs 
Yazidu 

16. 

2571 

30 43 [+3 = 46 

359/358 

B 

[...] 

Samitu 

crushed/sifted 

3.3 

= JA296 

Artaxerxes II] 






grain : 



archaic aleph 

db 





[x seahs], 3 qabs, 

1 quarter 

17. 

257 

2 Iyyar, 46 


May 23, 

? 

Rufayu 

Samitu 

brought from the oil 


=IA11748 

[Artaxerxes II] 

db 

359 




which ... 

18. 

2484 





Rufayu 

Samitu 

from R/Daui: 


= JA200 


nd 




wheat: 1 kor 

19. 

735 

19 Tfammuz, 46 


Aug. 7, 

B 

Abdqos 

Samitu 

from the later 

3.6 

= YR37 

Artaxerxes II] 

db 

359 




[grinding]: 

crushed/sifted 









grain : 

wheat, seahs, [x] 
Yazidu 

20. 

862 

29 Ab, 4 


Sept. 2, 


Zaydi 

Samitu 

jars: [...] 

12.47 

= IA12449 

[Artaxerxes III] 
bet 

de 

355 




Abdmilk 

21. 

1033 

23 Sivan, 13 


June 20, 


Yathu 

1. Samitu 

1. barley: 25 seahs 

11.5 

= IM91.16.122 

[Artaxerxes III] 


346 



2. Sam(a)ku 

2. barley: 10 seahs, 



archaic aleph 

db 





1 qab (see 
ISAP1026) 

22. 

2441 

14 Elul, 16 


Sept. 4, 


Suaydu o ss 

Samitu 

wheat: 9 seahs, 


= JA153 
palimpsest 

[Artaxerxes III] 

db 

343 


Baalgur 


5 qabs 

23. 

1233 

27 Sivan 




Abdsidq 

Samitu 

semolina: 9 seahs 


= SL3 


db 





24. 

1630 

16 Marcheshvan 




Nugayu 

Samitu 

BALES: 4 


= OG32 


db 





25. 

230 





Laytha 

Samitu 

wheat: 17 seahs and 


= IA11774 


nd 




a large seah 


= Naveh 621 







Qosyatha wrote 

26. 

1093 





Zaydil 

Samitu 

from the oil of the 


= L93 

= Naveh639 
= IM94.38.40 


nd 




purchase: 
oil: 5 seahs 
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27. 

1089 
= L89 

= 1M91.17.89 




Qosa 

Samitu 

[chaff]: 1 BALE 

nd 


28. 

1634 
= OGa 




Qosghauth 

Samitu 

chaff: a BALE(S) 

nd 


29. 

1422 
= AL310 
= M130 
= Naveh 616, 
654 




Qosrim 

Samitu 

a.- [...] 1 and [...] 

10 

nd 


30. 

2573 
= JA299 




Zabdi/ Zabdi[el] 

Samitu 


nd 



31. 

1269 
= AL100 
= JA278 

24 Shebat, [y] 

db 



Abdmilk/ 

Abdmaran 

Qosnaqam 
[s] Samitu 
bh of [...]w 

BUNDLES: [2] 
[joist/log]: 1 


32. 

2516 
= JA235 

26 Sivan, 5 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

May 31, 
354 


1. Samitu 

2. entry: Samitu 


to the storehouse: 

1. wheat: x kor(s) 

2. wheat: 9 seahs 


33. 

10.31 

1306 
= AL205 
= M6 




Qoskahel & 
Samitu 


barley: 3 kors, 

28 seahs, 4 qabs 
Zabdadah wrote 

nd 



34. 

1613 
= AL196 
= M421 
= SM12 




Samitu 


flour: 8 seahs 

nd 



35. 

300 

= IA11761 




Samitu 


beam (sry) 

nd 



36. 

1457 
= AL179 
= M169 




from the 
account of 
Samitu 

Naqru/ 

Naqdu 

wheat: 1 kor 

nd 


37. 

3.17 

5b 

2558 
= JA283 

21 Tammuz, 6 
[Artaxerxes EH] de 

Aug. 3, 
353 

E 

Qosani 
s Samitu 


crushed/sifted 

grain: 

1 seah, 3.5 qabs 

38. 

667 

= Naveh E43 

8 Elul, 6 

[Artaxerxes III] de 

Sept. 18. 
353 


Saadu/Samru 
& Samitu 
f ss Guru 


presented 

BALES: 4 


39. 

1589 
= AL99 

= M305 

23 Elul 

db 



Samitu 


from the grain of 
the storehouse: 
wheat: 5 seahs 



40. 

2532 
= JA255 

23 Tebeth, 6 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

Jan. 29, 
352 


Samitu 

bh PN 

from the grain of 
the storehouse: 
wheat: 5 seahs, 

4.5 qabs 

41. 

1253 
= AL52 

5 Sivan, 7 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

June 8, 
352 


Samitu 

bh Agra 
Mahoza/ 
port 

brought 

from the grain of 
Ramata: 
wheat: 16 seahs, 

5 qabs 

42. 

1237 
= AL54 
= JA67 

10 Sivan, 7 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

June 13, 
352 


Samitu 


to the storehouse: 
wheat: 1 kor, 

7 seahs, 4 qabs 


43. 

2431 
= JA142 

22 Elul, 7 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Sept. 22. 
352 


Samitu 


to the storehouse: 
bailey: 1 kor, 

5 seahs, 4 qabs 
e: wheat: 17 seahs, 

5 qabs 


44. 

2479 
= JA194 

5 Tammuz 

db 



Samitu 


chaff: jc BUNDLES 
Qosmilk 
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45. 

803 

7 Tishri 




Samitu 


from m[...] 


= GCh 3 
= IA12186 


db 





from his buy 
oil: 3 seahs, 1.5 
qabs 

46. 

1435 

22 Sivan, 10 


June 21, 


Samitu 


barley: 1 seah 


= EN70 
= AL59 
= M147 

[Artaxerxes III] 

db 

349 




47. 

2540 

14 Ab, 3 


Aug. 28, 


1. Adarani 


1. wheat: x seahs, 


= JA263 

[Artaxerxes III] 
accounts 

db 

356 


2. Haggagu 

3. Laadarel 

4. Lubayu 

5. Samitu 


2 qabs 

2. wheat: 14 seahs 

3. wheat: 15 seahs 

4. wheat: 10 seahs 

5. wheat: 10[+?] 
seahs 

48. 

1676 
= AL207 
= M424 

accounts 

nd 



1. Abba 

s Ghauthi 

2. Ay dan/ 
Ghayran 

3. Anael 

1._ 

2. Anael 

3. Samitu 

[...] 

49. 

1932 
= EN141 
(BLM677) 

accounts 

nd 



1. Qoskahel 

2. Samitu 

3. Q[-..] 


1. 10 shekels, 

1.5 maahs 

2. 30 shekels 

3. 10 shekels 

50. 

357 

=IA11833 

jar inscription 



Samitu 
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Table 12. The Dossier of Halfat and Baalghayr (362-350) 

Order of numbers in col. 1: serial number (1, 2, 3 etc.), table number of cross¬ 
listing (e.g. 2.5), figure number (italics). 

Abbreviations: bh = by hand of; db = date at beginning; de = date at end; dm = date 
in the middle; nd = no date; s = son of; sc = scribe. 

Nos. 1-16: Halfat to Baalghayr (years 43, 45-46 [Artaxerxes H; 362, 360-359], 2, 
4, 6 [Artaxerxes HI; 357, 355, 353]). 

Nos. 17-35: Halfat to no named recipient: (years 43 [Artaxerxes H; 361], 1-2, 4 
[Artaxerxes III; 358-357, 355/354]). 

Nos. 36-41: Halfat to PN (years 44, 46 [Artaxerxes II; 361, 359]). 

Nos. 42-46: Zabdi to Baalghayr (year 43 [Artaxerxes II; 362]). 

Nos. 47-50: PN to Baalghayr (year 4 [Artaxerxes II; 355]). 

Nos. 51-54: Baalghayr to Qoskahel and Samitu (year 43 [Artaxerxes II; 362/361]). 
Nos. 55-58: Baalghayr to no named recipient (years 43 [Artaxerxes II; 362/361], 6 
[Artaxerxes III; 353]). 

Note 17 intersections with commodity dossiers (bold). 

Nos. 59-66: miscellaneous. 

No. 67: Halfat as agent (year 9 [Artaxerxes III; 350]). 


No. 

ISAP 

Babylonian Date 

Julian 

Date 

SC 

Payer 

Payee 

Commodity 

1. 

2.4 

la 

1293 
= AL108 

30 Iyyar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

May 25, 
362 

A Halfat 

Baalghayr 

barley groats : 

4 seahs, 1 qab 

2. 

1.1 

lb 

1290 
= AL109 
= B5, Zd, 

= JA501 

7 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 1, 
362 

A 

Halfat 

Baalghayr 

semolina: 

[1 seah], 4 qabs; 
flour: 1 seah, 5 qabs 

3. 

2.29 

4.14 

1801 
= EN1 

2 Iyyar, 45 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

May 4, 
360 

A 

Halfat 

Baalghayr s 
Horf 
for the 
animals 

brought from the 
grinding of Msby of 
Natanbaal: 
barley groats: 

2 seahs, 3 qabs 
Yazidu 

4. 

2.31 

57 

= Shod.7 

15 Adar II, 45 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

April 7, 
359 

A 

Halfat 

Baalghayr 

barley groats : 

3 seahs 

5. 

1.5 

1803 
= EN3 

22 Sivan, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

July 12, 
359 

B 

Halfat 

Baalghayr s 
Hori 

semolina: 2 seahs; 
flour: 2 seahs, 1 qab 
Yazidu 

6. 

3.5 

4.17 

1804 
= EN4 

6 Tammuz, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] db 

July 25, 
359 

B 

Halfat 

Baalghayr s 
Hori 

from the later 
grinding: 
crushed/sifted 
grain: 

3 seahs, 3 qabs 

7. 

1.11 

4.18 

1805 
= EN5 

19 Tammuz, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

Aug. 7, 
359 

B 

Halfat 

Baalghayr 

from the later 

grinding: 

semolina: 

1 seah, 2 qabs; 
flour: 1 seah, 2 qabs 
Yazidu 
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8. 

1809 

= EN9 

4 Sivan, 2 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

June 1, 
357 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

from Makkedah 
barley: 1 kor, 

26 seahs, 5 qabs 

9. 

59 

4 Tammuz, [4?] 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

July 9, 
355 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

chaff: 4 BALES 

10. 

1814 

= EN14 

22 Tammuz, 4 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

July 27, 
355 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

barley: 15 seahs 
[•••] 

11. 

1292 
= AL46 

3 Ab, 6 

[Artaxerxes III] 
archaic aleph db 

Aug. 14, 
353 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

jars: 2 

12. 

3.18 

1013 
= L13 

= IM91.16.17 

9 Ab, 6 

[Artaxerxes III] de 

Aug. 20, 
353 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

crushed/sifted 
grain : 

2 seahs 

13. 

1818 

= EN18 

— 

— 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

BALES: 2 

14. 

1825 

= EN25 

— 

— 


Halfat 

Baalghayr s 
Hori 

wood: 1 load 

15. 

1366 
= AL191 

26 x 

db 

— 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 
bh Zabdi 

wheat: 16 seahs, 

1 qab 

16. 

1821 

= EN21 

nd 

— 


Halfat 

Baalghayr 

[...] 

17. 

1828 

= EN28 

15 Adar, II [43 
Artaxerxes II] de 

March 30, 
361 


Halfat 

— 

pegs: 50 

Saadel 

18. 

1.13 

1806 

= EN6 

4 Elul, 1 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Sept. 10, 
358 


Halfat 


semolina: 5.75 
qabs; 

flour: 2 seahs, 

2 qabs 

Saadel 

19. 

1.14 

1807 

= EN7 

11 Elul, 1 

[Artaxerxes III] 

[...?] db 

Sept. 17, 
358 


Halfat 


semolina: 5 qabs; 
flour: 1 seah, 2 qabs 
Zabdiel 

20. 

1808 

= EN8 

23 Elul, 1 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Sept. 29, 
358 


Halfat 

— 

wheat: 4 seahs, 

3.5 qabs 

21. 

1.17 

1826 
= EN26 

nd 



Halfat 


delivered 
from Makkedah 
semolina: 

1 [+?] seahs; 
flour: [...] 

22. 

1.18 

1830 

= EN30 

nd 

— 


Halfat 

— 

semolina: 1.5 qab; 
flour: 2 qabs 

23. 

1812 
= EN12 

22 Sivan, 2 
[Artaxerxes III] de 

June 19, 
357 


Halfat 

— 

wheat: 2 seahs, 

2 qabs 

24. 

1810 
= EN10 

24 Ab, 2 

[Artaxerxes HI] db 

Aug. 19, 
357 


Halfat 


wheat/barley: 

6 seahs, half qab; 
Zabdiel 

25. 

1811 
= EN11 

25 Adar II, 2 
[Artaxerxes III] de 

April 14, 
356 


Halfat 
s Sammuk 

— 

oil: 2 qabs, 2 quar¬ 
ters, 1 eighth 

26. 

1833 
= EN33 

15 Sivan, - 
[Artaxerxes III] 
archaic alephl dm 



Halfat 


brought 
barley: 2 kors, 

4 seahs 

Zaydu 

27. 

1813 
= EN13 

16 Tammuz, 4 
Artaxerxes [III] db 

July 21, 
355 


Halfat 


brought 
wheat: 1 kor, 

5 seahs, 4 qabs; 
barley: 1 kor, 

12 seahs, 4 qabs 
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28. 

1829 
= EN29 

nd 



Halfat 


wheat: 2 seahs; 
barley: 3 kors, 

2 seahs 

Qosyatha 

29. 

1835 
= EN35 

3 Tammuz 

db 



1. Halfat 

2. Zubaydu 


1. brought the 
wheat: 

3 kors, 

2 seahs, 1 qab 

2. cha[ff] 

30. 

1831 
= EN31 

4 Ab 

db 



Halfat 


wheat: 20 seahs; 
barley: 29 seahs, 

5 qabs 

31. 

1815 
= EN15 

4 Shebat, 4 

Artaxerxes [HI] db 

Feb. 1, 
354 


Halfat 


from Makkedah: 
wheat: 12 seahs, 

1 qab 

Qos[...] 

32. 

1817 
= EN17 

25 Shebat, 4 
Artaxerxes [III] db 

Feb. 22, 
354 


Halfat 

— 

oil: 1 eighth 

33. 

1832 
= EN32 

nd 

— 


Halfat 

— 

oil: 1 seah, 1 qab, 
half 

34. 

1316 
= M16 
= AL321 

nd 



Halfat 


animal skin[...] 

35. 

1827 
= EN27 

nd 

— 


Halfat 

— 

brought 

*[-] 

36. 

2.26 

41 (GB?) 

4 Tishri, 44 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

Oct. 12, 
361 

A 

Halfat 

Al(i)qos 

barley groats'. 

3 seahs, 4 qabs 

37. 

1802 
= EN2 

20 Tammuz, 46 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph db 

Aug. 8, 
359 


Halfat 

female camels 
which are in 
Makkedah 

chaff: 1 BALE 

Saadel 

38. 

1816 
= EN16 

28 Kislev 

db 



Halfat 

Yehoanah 

gave 

8 maahs = price of 
wine 

39. 

1288 
= AL202 
= JA499 

20 

de 



Halfat 

Palaqos 

barley: 16 seahs, 

4 qabs, half 

40. 

1834 
= EN34 

nd 



Halfat 

Ab(i)yatha 

bhPN 

brought in 
from Makkedah: 
wheat: 2 kors, 
x seahs, 3 qabs; 
barley: 6 kors 

41. 

1291 
= AL294 
= B6 
= JA502 

diagonal line nd 



[Hal]fat 

Abiam 

barley: 1 kor 

42. 

1838 
= EN38 

13 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] de 

June 7, 
362 


Zabdi 

Baalghayr 

from Makkedah: 
BALES: 2 

43. 

1819 
= EN19 

10 Elul, [43 
Artaxerxes II] de 

Aug. 31, 
362 


Zabdi 

Baalghayr 

BALE: 1 

44. 

1822 
= EN22 

30 Marcheshvan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] de 

Nov. 18, 
362 

K 

Zabdi 

Baalghayr 

grgm : 14 

45. 

1820 
= EN20 

nd 

— 

K 

Zabdi 

Baalghayr 

BALE: 1 

46. 

1823 
= EN23 

nd 

— 

K 

Zabdi 

Baalghayr 

BALES: 2 
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47. 

11.20 

1856 
= EN57 

29 Ab, 4 
[Artaxerxes III] 
beth de 

Sept. 2, 
355 


Nugayu 

Baalghayr 

jars: 5 

Abdmilk 

48. 

1236 
= AL41 

6 Tishri, 4 

[Artaxerxes III] db 

Oct. 8, 

355 


Othni 

Baalghayr 
bh Abdelbaali 

chaff: 3 BALES 

49. 

1837 
= EN37 

20 Ab 

de 

— 


Abdi 

Baalghayr 
bh Amittai 

BUNDLES: 1.5 

50. 

1122 
= L122 
= IM91.16.78 

20 Ab 

dm 



Qanael 

Baal[ghay]r 
bh PN 

oil: 2 seahs 

51. 

2.7 

4.4 

10.2 

823 

= IA12206 
= GCh23 

22 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 16, 
362 

A 

Baalghayr 

Qoskahel 

grinding of Iyyar 
and Sivan: 
barley groats : 

1 seah, 3 qabs 

52.2.6 

4.3 

11.2 

804 

= GCh4 

22 Sivan, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

June 16, 
362 

A 

Baalghayr 

Samitu 

of Iyyar and Sivan: 
barley groats: 

1 seah 

53. 

2.11 

10.6 

Id 

1001 
= L1 

= IM91.16.76 

27 Ab, 43 
[Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Aug. 13, 
362 

A 

1. Gar(a)pi 

2. Baalghayr 

1. Abdel 

2. Qoskahel 

barley groats : 

1 kor, 4 qabs 

54. 

4.9 

11.10 

2519 
= JA239 

13 Adar, [43 
Artaxerxes II] 
archaic aleph de 

Feb. 28, 
361 

A 

Baalghayr 

Samitu 

from <the 
grinding> of Nisan: 

1 seah, 3 qabs 

55. 

239 

= LAI 1810 

15 x, [43 

Artaxerxes II] de 

362/361 


Baalghayr 

— 

wheat: 8 seahs, 

3 qabs 

56. 

206 

= IA11787 

17 x 

db 

— 


Baalghayr 

— 

wheat: 10 seahs 

57. 

2443 
= JA155 

29 Sivan, 6 
[Artaxerxes III] db 

July 12, 
353 


Baalghayr 

— 

barley: 4 kors, 

3 seahs, 5 qabs 

58. 

1824 
= EN24 

25 db 

26 dm 

— 


1. Hanniel 

2. Baalghayr 

— 

1. BUNDLES: 12 

2. BUNDLES: 8 

59. 

2434 
= JA145 

land description 

— 


plot of 
Baalghayr 


3 seahs, 3 qabs 

60. 

291 

= IA11760 

fragmentary list? 

— 


1. [...]milk 

2. Baalghayr 


— 

61. 

1958 
= EN178 
= JA147 

list: 10 names 



1. Ubaydu 

2. Hanina 

3. Qoshanan 

4. Adarbaal 

5. Halfat 

6. Zubaydu 



62. 

1703 
= ChM3 
= EYH1 
= JA507 

unclear (list?) 

(letter?) 



1. Qosyinqom 

2. s Nahum 

3. Halfat & 
Marsidq 



63. 

877 

= GCh77 
= EYH1 
= JA463 

1 Tebeth 

accounts 

db 



1. Qosbayyun 

2. Baalghayr 

3. Ammiqos 


oil: 

1.5 qabs 

2. 5 qabs 

3. 5 qabs 

64. 

115 

= IA11891 

accounts 



1. Mas(i)ku 

2. Halfat 

— 

1. barley: 1 kor [...] 

2. barley [...] 

65. 

1954 
= EN174 

disbursement of 
wheat? 

11 entries 



3. Baalghayr 
& Hazael 

4. Othni 


3. 4 seahs, 3.75 
qabs 

4. 6 seahs, 3 qabs 
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66. 

1653+1623 
= OG19+11 

record of barley debt: 
12 entries 



1-3. 

4. Qosdakar 
& Baalghayr 
ll.Othni 


4. barley: 15 seahs 

11. barley: 2 seahs 

67. 

271 

= IA11733 

25 Tammuz, 9 
[Artaxerxes III] 

Aug. 5, 
350 


Qo[s...] 

PN 

bh Halfat 

barley: 23 seahs, 

3 qabs 











Footbaths: Secular, Ritual and Symbolic 

Kay Prag 


During work on the final report on the excavation of Kenyon’s Site S.II in 
Jerusalem (1968, 102-5; 1974, 115-116, 121, 221; Prag forthcoming), four 
rather small fragments of the vessels variously described as basins, foot¬ 
baths, hearths or braziers emerged from well-stratified Iron Age II contexts 
and triggered an investigation of their distribution and function (Fig. 1). 
They are distinctive items which stand out from the usual range of ceram¬ 
ics of this period in Jerusalem. The Jerusalem Iron Age II ceramics offer 
considerable variety, including: rare finds of really beautiful, burnished and 
sometimes painted, sometimes very thin, luxury wares, probably imported to 
Jerusalem for elite use; the standard, presumably local, good quality produc¬ 
tion of domestic wares of varied appearance, often with pinkish-red slip and 
burnish, sometimes with a glossy dark red slip; large, thin-walled, hard-fired 
pithoi; and miscellaneous items such as these very crude handmade basins, 
the fabric of which is sometimes little better than that of a clay oven. 


The basins: context and nature. 

Jerusalem 

Four fragments of basins were found in Kenyon’s Jerusalem Site S.II, which 
is located south of the Haram, adjacent to the road from St. Stephen’s Gate 
to the Dung Gate, overlooking the Kidron Valley. The site was included in 
the much larger area excavated by B. Mazar and E. Mazar in the follow¬ 
ing decades (see Mazar and Mazar 1989: 9, Plans 2 and 7, Photo 11), and 
thus adjacent to structures which have since been identified by them as a 
public building and a city gate in use during the eighth century BCE. These 
fragments from Site S.II were distinguished by the crudity of their straw- 
tempered, thick, low-fired and crumbly pink fabric with massive grey cores, 
and were undoubtedly of local manufacture. 

1. A fragment of a large, flat-rimmed basin in straw-tempered, grey-cored, 
pink fabric, with white plaster covering walls and rim. There were traces 
of a broken attachment or unevenness on the lower exterior wall. The rim 
diameter of this small fragment is 32 cm., but if the vessel was oval, that 
measurement is not areal indication of size. From context S. 103.50, S.II, 
Phase 18a (ninth-eighth centuries BCE) (Fig. 1:1). 

Context S.103.50 was a light brown clay, slopewash near bedrock. 
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2. A fragment of a straight-sided vessel, with flat, slightly everted rim (RD. 
c. 30 cm., but if the basin was oval, this rim measurement is not a real 
indication of size). There is a broken but rough base and traces of a short 
ledge against the inner rim at the top of the wall. The fabric is very light 
in weight, pink with light grey core, fine dolomite clay; the temper is 
calcite and straw. The latter is still visible, confirming the very low firing. 
From S.112.19, S.II, Phase 17 (late eighth/seventh centuries BCE) (Fig. 
1 : 2 ). 

Context S. 112.19 is a grey-brown silt, built up against a wall. 

3. A plain, slightly rounded rim fragment (too small to measure the 
diameter), with a short ledge attached to the wall about two centimetres 
below the rim on one side, and white plaster on other side. The fabric 
is heavy, pink with thick dark grey core. The temper includes calcite, 
straw and shell. Possibly from the same vessel as No. 4. From context 
S.112.33, S.II, Phase 17 (late eighth/seventh centuries BCE) (Fig. 1:3). 
Context S. 112.33 is ashy debris, near bedrock, built up against a wall. 

4. A knobbed, arched fragment with the identical fabric in the same context 
(S. 112.33) which does not join, but should belong to No. 3. The fabric is 
heavy, pink, with thick dark grey core, and the temper includes calcite and 
straw. It may have been a foot, suggesting the basin was raised above the 
floor; but when the vessels from Samaria (No. 12, below), Megiddo (No. 
22, below) and from Nasbeh (No. 25, below) are considered, perhaps it 
formed part of an arched footrest within a basin. The arch springs from 
a heavy flat fragment which may well be part of the base rather than the 
wall. There are possible traces of burning on the fragment, either from 
the underside of the base or the inner side of the wall, depending on how 
the fragment was used, or its post-use history. The context is the same as 
for No. 3 (S.II, Phase 17, late eighth/seventh centuries BCE) (Fig. 1:4). 

The contexts of nos. 2—4 were probably rubbish deposited after 701 BCE. All 
the contexts were associated with the Iron Age II walls excavated in Site S.II 
(see Prag forthcoming). 

One nearly complete and one to two large fragments were found in Jeru¬ 
salem Site A.XXIV, located c. 150 m. south-west of Site S.II, near the top of 
the slope above the Gihon spring (Steiner 2001, Fig. 1.1). 

5. An almost complete basin from Site A, context AA.305.2, appears to 
have an almost identical fabric to the fragments from Site S.II (Steiner 
2001: 97, Fig. 6.52:6; Expedition Reg. No. 7082; now in the Hunterian 
Museum, Glasgow, Reg. No. D. 1968.13). It is c. 60 cm. in length, 
handmade, of drab red fabric with grey core, apparently slightly better 
fired than the fragments from Site S.II, but with much straw and fine 
white temper. This vessel had white wash or plaster on the exterior, and 
further traces of plaster or thick white slip on the rim and interior. It 
appears to have had five lugs or ledges on the inner wall, one of which 
was complete, and the others fragmentary. The lugs are not directly 
opposed on the long sides, but those on the short sides are opposed. Most 
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of the base and fragments of the walls were missing, so it is not kn own 
whether there were internal pillars as on the Lachish basin (see below, 
No. 8). 

6. A second fragment from Site A, context AA.305.9, was registered as No. 
7083, but it is not otherwise described in the register, allocated to the 
Department of Antiquities of Jordan in 1966, and is in the IAA store 
room in Jerusalem. 

7. Another fragment described as a footbath is mentioned in Kenyon’s 
pottery notes from AA.305.10, but it seems not to have been kept. 

These three fragments came from contexts in Site A.XXIV, Area 28, spread 
through but in a thick layer of debris overlying the floor in Building VII. 
Building VII itself was attributed to the seventh/sixth centuries BCE (Steiner 
2001: 6, 94). The debris also contained pithoi and an object identified as a 
stone lavatory seat (reg. No. 6900, from context AA.305.9, Steiner 1991: 
Fig. 6.51). The debris in which all these items were found was attributed 
to Phase A3 by Steiner, occupation to 587 BCE. However, these contexts 
were high in the debris above the floor of Area 28, and may have fallen 
from higher up the slope during the 587 BCE destruction. Thus the fragments 
themselves may be a little earlier than the context date in which they were 
found, and their primary context is uncertain. Like the fragments in Site S.II, 
the date of manufacture/use may well be eighth century BCE. 


Lachish 

8. A basin was found at the inner threshold of the inner gatehouse in Lachish 
Level III, destroyed in 701 BCE. This one was also oval, c. 45 cm. in 
length, is restored as having six internal lugs or ledges (of which one 
was complete, four fragmentary and the sixth missing) with two internal 
pillars or supports on the long axis. The pillars were aligned with the 
ledges at both ends, and with the ledges on the long sides, which were set 
in opposed pairs (Ussishkin 2004: II. 641, IV. Figs. 26.2: 4, 26.60: 6). 

9. A fragment of a second basin was found in the same locus 4013 at the 
inner threshold of the inner gate (Ussishkin 2004: II. 518, IV. 1903). 

Ussishkin (2004: II. 641, IV. Figs. 26.2: 4, 26.60: 6) concluded that the 
basins were probably brought to the gate passage right at the end of Level III 
when the passage was blocked during the siege at the end of the eighth cen¬ 
tury. The find spot was adjacent to the north-east chamber of the inner gate, 
which contained a stone board game (Ussishkin 2004: II. 690-694) and a 
pithos (Locus 4010, Ussishkin 2004: IV. Fig. 26.1:8). At the back of the same 
chamber were two small, rather roughly built compartments, constructed of 
stone and plastered, identified as a water installation (Locus 4018). One of 
the compartments contained a large chalk block with a deep depression in 
the top (cf. the stone lavatory seat in Site A, Jerusalem. The Jerusalem object 
was perforated, the Lachish one apparently not. If the function is correctly 
surmised, could the Lachish stone have held a chamber-pot?). 
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Beersheba 

10. A ceramic basin was found in the Stratum II ‘storehouse’ at Beersheba 
(Aharoni 1973: Pis. 10:1, 63: 138). Thus, it has a similar date and was 
also associated with a ‘public’ or ‘administration’ building. This oval 
basin, which appears to be nearly 80 cm. in length, with a flat base, had a 
central pillar with incised cross, and eight lugs or ledges around the inner 
rim. 

11. In the same building, but from a different locus, was what appears to be 
a stone version of one of these vessels. It has an irregular rounded shape, 
with an off-centre knob which might have served as a pillar. It has no 
lugs around the inner rim, and is c. 70 cm. in length (Aharoni 1973: PL 
63:137). 


Samaria 

At least ten fragments of similar basins, all with flattish rims and flat bases, 

were recovered by the Joint Expedition to Samaria. 

12. C 234. Oval, c. 61 cm. in length, c. 40 cm. wide, with central bar supported 
by two pillars, four internal ledges or lugs at the rim. Notably, as well 
as the bar support, this basin had a drainage spout near the base at one 
end. Coarse greyish-buff fabric, grey-black at the break, with a lightly 
burnished but worn red slip. This basin makes the description of footbath 
fairly obvious. Context: from Tomb 103.6 “one of the Israelite tomb pits 
on the west of the Stadium, among a mass of pottery of about the VUIth 
and IXth century, B.C.” (Crowfoot 1932: 179, Fig. 1; Crowfoot et al. 
1957, 185, Fig. 29:1). 

13. C 1300. Very similar to No. 12, c. 56 cm. in length, but with a single 
pillar at the centre. Not complete, so the presence of a spout is possible. 
Fabric buff. Context: from E 207 (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 185, Fig. 29:2). 

14. C 1087. A rim to base fragment only. Fabric grey to reddish, traces of 
slip. Context: from E 207 (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 185, Fig. 29:3). 

15. C 827. A rim fragment with one internal lug, which was also decorated 
with knobs. Fabric coarse, greyish, with red slip. Context: from E 207 
(Crowfoot et al. 1957: 185, Fig. 29:4). 

16. C 342. Rim to base fragment with a inner lug or ledge. Fabric coarse, 
buff, red slip. Context: from Tomb 108 (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 185, Fig. 
29:5). 

17. C 1120. Probably oval, with an inner lug or ledge handle, knobs on the 
rim and perforated near the base. Fabric coarse buff, grey at break, with 
chopped straw temper, red slip. Context: from E 207 (Crowfoot et al. 
1957: 187, Fig. 29:6). 

18. Cl301. Oval basin with central pillar support. Fabric buff. Context: from 
E 207 (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 187, Fig. 29:7). 

19. Fragment from Z deep pit, Stratum III (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 187). 

20. Fragments from Qn and Qd, Stratum VI (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 187). 
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21. Fragment from the trench above the Israelite wall in Z (Crowfoot et al. 

1957: 187). 

Five of these basins from Samaria, including some of the larger fragments, 
came from E 207, two from tombs, and smaller fragments from other con¬ 
texts. Grace Crowfoot (1932: 179-180) noted that the context E 207 was “a 
great rock trench full of Israelite pottery, probably remains of tomb offer¬ 
ings, below the hill on the east side of the village above the path leading to 
Nakura.” However in the final report on Samaria (Crowfoot et al. 1957: 137- 
138), E 207 was regarded as a cult centre, an interpretation with which Eshel 
(Eshel and Prag 1995: 22-23) concurred. The provenance of the majority of 
the basins suggests a ritual connotation, and their presence in tombs need not 
contradict this if they were used in funerary ritual ablution. 

Kenyon’s identification of these vessels as footbaths related not just to 
their attributes (which included three fragments with central supports and 
three with drainage holes), but was also based on the ethnographic work of 
Grace Crowfoot (1932: 179-180, PI. I, Figs. 1-3). Crowfoot interpreted the 
lugs on the inside of the rim as handles so that the heavy basins could be 
lifted by two people. She compared the basin with a modem vessel, a wadu' 
(according to G. Crowfoot) or Umm Sal (according to Kenyon, Crowfoot 
et al. 1957: 187), produced in the 1930s in the village of Sinjil (20 miles 
from Nablus), the purpose of which was for the ritual washing of feet before 
prayer. In the modem parallel, the foot was placed on the pillar support and 
the water poured over it. Similar items were produced in the Palestinian vil¬ 
lages of Jeba and Yabed. 


Megiddo 

22. A basin from Megiddo is slightly different (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 
PL 43:14). It is described as a “basket” or a “bird bath(?).” It is oval, 
appears to be c. 50 cm. in length, is made of “coarse green-brown ware, 
sepia core, traces of light red wash, handmade.” The basic shape is 
familiar, but instead of lugs and central pillars, it has basket-like struts or 
loop handles springing from the rim crossing the basin at either end, and 
what look like pillars against the walls (two or four?). This shape could 
function as a footbath in the same way as the others described above. 

23. A pillar from another basin is also illustrated (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 
PI. 43:10). The fabric is identical to that of No. 22, and may therefore 
come from the same basin. 

24. There appear to have been sherds of other such basins. Sherds are noted 
from Loci 300, 1284, S=1553, S=1618 (Lamon and Shipton 1939: 123, 
127, 136, 140, Figs. 71,72). 

All the Megiddo examples come from Stratum III (eighth to mid-seventh 
century BCE). All the loci are rooms (Locus 300 is described as a storeroom) 
in large houses distributed right across St. Ill, Areas A and C, suggesting a 
relatively wealthy domestic context. 
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Tell en-Nasbeh 

25. A complete but broken example was found at Tell en-Nasbeh (McCown 
1947: 302, PI. 92:7; Wampler 1947, PL 84:3). This is another oval, flat- 
based vessel which appears to be c. 55 cm. in length. It has yet another 
variation on the central support, a triangular shape supported on tripod 
feet. There are no lugs on the inside. 

26. Several other examples are published from the site (Wampler 1947: No. 
1790: R.371. S22,1 x 8). The most complete example is handmade, and 
it was described as a “foot pan”. The fabric is hard, coarse, dull red- 
brown with a thick dark gray core and large to small white and gray grits. 
Length 43+ cm. Another (No. 1791) is white-washed inside and out, as 
is No. 1792 which may also have interior lugs and an exterior handle. 

The more than 26 fragments listed above do not pretend to be an exhaustive 
list of these basins. Two other stone basins were found at Beersheba, and 
more were found at Timnah (Tel Batash). Other uses suggested there include 
food preparation, dyeing, laundry or small animal troughs (Panitz-Cohen 
2005, 149 with references). 


Associated finds 
Asymmetrical bowls 

Ussishkin (2004: IV. 1903) noted that the only other pottery vessels found 
with the basins in the Lachish Level III gate passage were a number of 
‘asymmetrical bowls’ (see Ussishkin 2004: IV. Fig. 26.1:1). Virtually their 
entire distribution at Lachish, as with the basins, was in and around the inner 
gateway in Level III (Ussishkin 2004: II. 517, IV. Ch. 26, Appendix, and for 
distribution, see Fig. 26.67). This is another unusual vessel form, the date, 
distribution and function of which has been studied by Gitin (1993), who 
assumed they were food scoops, used as measures, or for pouring. At Lach¬ 
ish in 701 BCE, food rationing or distribution during the siege would not be 
unexpected, but why around the gate? As Ussishkin (2004: IV. 1904) writes, 
the gate was not a place where food distribution would have taken place. 

In the Late Bronze Age at Lachish, asymmetrical bowls or ‘bent bowls’ 
were found in a potters’ workshop, but otherwise only in Fosse Temple III 
in a ritual context (“it has been suggested that these were intended to catch 
the blood from the necks of animals for sacrifice,” Tufnell et al. 1940: 41, 
PI. XXXIX: 66); while the Iron Age II occurrence of the bowls appears to 
be secular. The asymmetrical bowls also appear to be much more popular at 
Lachish than elsewhere in the country. Ussishkin (2004: 1904) rejected the 
association with food, and he appears to consider that the bowls were thrown 
against the enemy, presumably in the final stages of a last desperate battle 
to repel the Assyrian attack. But surely they were not made for this purpose. 
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In Jerusalem asymmetrical bowls do not appear to be common, but as 
most of the ceramics were recovered as small fragments, their presence may 
not always have been noted. There is one asymmetrical bowl with two han¬ 
dles in locus 86/80 of the Mazar excavations, in the fill of the upper IA II 
floor in Area D (in the public building adjacent to the city gate), thus very 
close to Site S.II (Mazar and Mazar 1989: PI. 18:22, Reg. No. 839/1). None 
were recovered from Site S.II itself. 


Function 

Braziers or hearths 

There is almost no sign of burning on the basin fragments from S.II, and 
none is described in the publication of basins from other sites. The lugs and 
pillars could support a pottery or metal vessel for heating water if the basin 
was used as a hearth. However, some of the basins might have functioned as 
floor supports for portable braziers, so the combustible materials would not 
be in contact with the basins. This latter fimction is suggested by the coarse 
nature of the fabric, which does not suggest good water holding character¬ 
istics, despite the occasional presence of white plaster or burnished slip. If 
the brazier interpretation is preferred, the type may be ancestral to the stoves 
dating from the second century BCE to the first century CE found in the 
Jewish Quarter of Jerusalem and at other sites (Reich in Geva 2003:11.292- 
295). Although there is no trace of soot, charcoal and very rarely evidence 
of burning, the uneven base and the weight would be appropriate for an item 
standing on a floor, on which a metal or pottery vessel burning charcoal for 
warmth or incense for ritual, could be set. However the curved central sup¬ 
ports, especially the basket handles of the Megiddo basin (No. 22) preclude 
this explanation. 


Footbaths 

Ussishkin (2004: IV.1903, note 3) writes that the context of the basins at 
Lachish does not support Kenyon’s identification of the basins as footbaths. 
However, this does not seem to be a conclusive argument to set against the 
nature of the basins. He noted that these vessels might already have been in 
the gatehouse before the siege and the blockade. A facility for washing the 
feet of royal messengers or indeed official travellers of any kind might well be 
associated with a gatehouse, both in Jerusalem Site S.II adjacent to Mazar’s 
proposed Iron Age II gate house, as well as in the Lachish gate, and indeed 
at the Beersheba ‘store house’. The occurrence in tombs in Samaria could 
be interpreted as connected with funerary ablutions. Only the Megiddo, and 
perhaps the Site A Jerusalem examples may have a clear domestic context. 
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Discussion 
A ritual function 

Is a ritual interpretation to be considered? At Lachish, during the Late Bronze 
Age in Fosse Temple III, it seems certain that ‘bent bowls’ had a ritual func¬ 
tion, whether for ablution, blood libation or other activity. If the ritual asso¬ 
ciations of the asymmetrical bowls in Fosse Temple III are significant, a 
completely different interpretation could be considered for the basins and 
asymmetrical bowls at a later date. In Level III at Lachish, the basins and the 
asymmetrical bowls were found solely in the vicinity of the gate tower and 
adjacent walls (Ussishkin 2004: 1901). The gateway was a public secular 
installation, though such gateways sometimes had ritual or cult associations. 
A number of cult installations have been found associated with gateways in 
Iron Age II contexts, notably at Megiddo, Dan and Bethsaida, and perhaps in 
the Jewish Quarter in Jerusalem (for references, see Geva 2003: 16). Ussish¬ 
kin concluded that the bowls had some function in the gate complex during 
the Assyrian siege, and suggested they were here because the bowls were 
thrown against the enemy, presumably in a large desperate battle to repel the 
Assyrian attack. Perhaps instead, they were appropriate vessels from which 
to pour libations for divine protection (in Canaanite style, from the top of the 
tower), perhaps even before the siege, for Ussishkin conceded that as some 
were found outside the gate, the related activity may have taken place before 
the gate was blocked (Ussishkin 2004: II. 518). Such ritual may have become 
desperate during the siege itself. 

If a ritual function is to be considered, the basins, and indeed the plastered 
installation in the inner north chamber of the gate at Lachish, could have 
been used for ritual ablution, or, if the function of the basins was braziers, 
they could have been used not just for secular warmth for the guards in the 
gateway, but to support containers to bum incense. 


A secular function 

If E. Mazar has correctly identified the structure to the south of Jerusalem 
Site S.II as a major gateway belonging to the Iron Age II town, then both at 
Lachish and Jerusalem we have ‘footbaths’ associated with gateways, a place 
where care and cleaning of the feet might be important. 

The water installation in the former gate chamber at Lachish had plaster. 
The walls of two basins (nos. 2, 4) found in Site S.II in Jerusalem and the 
vessel from Site A in Jerusalem described above (No. 5), as well as frag¬ 
ments from Tell en-Nasbeh (No. 26) had thick white slip or plaster. Plaster 
or burnish would provide some temporary water proofing of the coarse fab¬ 
ric, and either surface treatment make cleaning easier. The drainage holes in 
the Samaria basins tend to support the association with water. The Megiddo 
basin, with its raised rounded ‘basket’ handles, is unlikely to have supported 
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a vessel in the way suggested for a brazier or hearth, but the rounded bars 
would have been suitable as foot-rests. The Megiddo basins appear to be 
from domestic contexts. 

Are asymmetrical bowls related to the basins? They appear to have a 
width of c. 23 cm. which could provide a fine fall of liquid for either secular 
or ritual ablution, which could readily be contained within the length of the 
basins (c. 45-60 cm.). The pillars in the basins would provide a clean support 
not just for washing, but also for drying the feet. The basin would prevent 
the used water from wetting the surroundings, but the coarse heavy container 
would be rather difficult to empty, unless, as at Samaria, it was provided 
with drainage holes. On the other hand, the water could be removed without 
muddying the floor, and even recycled (for washing or flushing surfaces, 
watering plants or animals?). The possible association between basins and 
asymmetrical bowls for secular ablution is perhaps also strengthened by the 
presence of one, perhaps two, stone lavatory seats (from Site A in Jerusalem, 
and possibly at Lachish). 

Footbaths and basins were certainly known in the region in the Iron Age. 
The Old Testament describes the washing of feet in both secular and ritual 
circumstances, in the offering of water to guests so they could wash their 
feet (Gen. 18:4; Judges 19:21), as an expression of humility, as in the sym¬ 
bolism of a slave washing his lord’s feet (I Sam. 25:41), and also the com¬ 
mand to wash feet and hands to avoid ritual defilement (Ex. 30:20; Lev. 8:6; 
Num. 8:21), when indeed the basin could be of bronze or consecrated. It is 
of course tempting to see this vessel as the symbolic washpot or washbasin 
that was Moab, especially as the psalmist follows “Moab is my washpot” by 
“I fling my shoes at Edom” (Psalm 60:8; 108:9). 

None of the evidence is conclusive, and in true archaeological style, 
unless several different interpretations can be wrung from the evidence, 
insufficient scholarly effort has been expended. This fraction is a tribute to 
the work of Eliezer Oren. 
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Divisions in Monumental Texts and their Images: 
The Issue of Kadesh and Megiddo 

Anthony J. Spalinger 


Sir Alan Gardiner’s introduction to his translation edition of 1960 highlighted 
the problems with earlier classifications of the Kadesh inscriptions. 1 Refer¬ 
ring to two magisterial studies by James Henry Breasted, Gardiner pointed 
out that the term Bulletin was not appropriate for the shorter description of 
the battle. 2 Breasted was the first to employ the term Record or Official 
Record, while it was the Vicomte Emmanuel de Rouge who, earlier, coined 
the word Bulletin, the designation later re-established by Charles Kuentz 
in 1928. 3 * * * * * * * II Gardiner further observed that this somewhat lengthy narrative 
account was a Report, and he emphasized that it was also an Official Report. 


1 Sir Alan Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1960). 

2 Ibid., 2-4. 

3 Full details of the earlier historiography of the terminology will be found in James Henry 
Breasted, The Battle of Kadesh: A Study in the Earliest Known Military Strategy, Decen¬ 

nial Publications of the University of Chicago V (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1903), 5-7, and later Ancient Records of Egypt III (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1906), passim but especially p. 125, note g. Charles Kuentz’s analysis will be found in his 

La bataille de Qadech: Les Textes - "Poeme de Pentaour” et “Bulletin de Qadech ” - et 

les bas-reliefs I (Cairo: Institut Fran 9 ais d’Archeologie Orientale, 1928-34) passim, but 

especially pp. iv-v. 

I shall not enter into a lengthy historiographic account of this issue but indicate that the 

term Poem comes from Champollion and his work with P Sallier III. Breasted (77;e Battle 
of Kadesh, p. 6, n. 5) maintained that it was Emmanuel de Rouge who first used the term 
Bulletin. Although Breasted gave no reference, the conclusion is accurate. 

For the data, see de Rouge, “Le Poeme de Pentaour: nouvelle traduction,” RT 1 (1870) 3, 
and earlier, Le poeme de Pen-ta-our: extrait d’un memoire sur les campagnes de Ramses 

II (Sesostris), lu dans la seance annuelle de cinq academies, le 14 aout 1856 (Paris: Didot, 
1856). The study is reprinted in his Oeuvres diverses III (Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1910), and 
the reference will be found on page 354: “le bulletin officiel de la campagne.” Dc Rouge 
considered the Poem to be an epic, a “forme toute homerique” (“Le poeme de Pentaour,” 
2) or a “fragment epique” ( Le poeme de Pen-ta-our, 354), and in 1856 he used the then 
available traces of the monumental version at Karnak with P. Sallier III. 

Soon thereafter Francis Joseph Chabas did the same: “Traduction et analyse de 
[’inscription hieroglyphique dTbsamboul contenant le recit d’un episode de la guerre de 
Ramses II contre le confederation des H’itas,” in Franqois Chabas, Oeuvres diverses II 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1902), 6 (quoting de Rouge’s earlier term “bulletins officiels”). 
Chabas’ work was originally published in Revue archeologique 15 (1859) 573-88 and 
701-36. 
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Of course, these are mere words over which one is squabbling. Despite com¬ 
mon opinion, words by themselves should not hurt. * * * 4 Yet for Egyptologists 
they sometimes do, and it is useful to outline these interpretations because 
they indicate some disagreement with respect to the given written evidence. 
In any case, Gardiner came out with a radically new perspective on the orga¬ 
nization of the total scenario, texts and pictures, one that contradicted previ¬ 
ous scholarship. 

It was his new bipartite division of the Kadesh material that surprised 
many. Hitherto, it was relatively easy to separate the pictorial account from 
the textual, and within the latter to subdivide the inscriptions into three cat¬ 
egories: Poem, Bulletin, and the remaining material, the Reliefs. By and 
large, one overlooked the latter, the captions to the images. They were tiny 
and often so banal in their standard presentation as to render them worthless 
for examination, or at least literary criticism. Moreover, the captions, even 
including the famous R 11 one - the arrival of the Na'am 5 - identify small 
portions of the global scene, but they are not separated from the image so 
efficiently and effectively as are the Bulletin and Poem. These small texts are 
identifying labels, which do not presuppose any exact historical setting. 6 * * * * II A 


Heinrich Brugsch, Geschichte Aegyptens under den Pharaonen nach den Denkmalem 
(Leipzig: Hinrichs; 1877), 496, referred to the Bulletin as “Eine weniger dicterisch ausge- 
schmiickte Darstellung der grossen Begabenheit” while Alfred Wiedermann, Agyptische 
Geschichte (Gotha: Friedrich Andreas Perthes, 1884), 433-5 listed the three main sour¬ 

ces which, for him, were the pictorial evidence (“die Abbildungen der Hauptepisoden 

des Kampfes in Basreliefs”), the Poem (“vielbehandelte poetische Beschreibung der per- 
sonlichen Thaten Ramses’ II.”) and the Bulletin (“Beschreibung der Hauptschlacht”). In 
addition, Wiedemann referenced Chabas’s 1859 article but not de Rouge’s earlier study. 
Wiedemann also based his analysis upon Willem Pleyte, “De veldslag van Ramses den 
Groote tegen de Cheta,” Theologisch tijdschrift 3 (1869) 221-44. 

4 An apt quote is useful to insert at this point: “These are stem words, but be not alarmed. 
They are only words”: Raymond Chandler, The Simple Art of Murder. 

5 A commentary on this relief is presented by Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Harnesses 
II, 37. The reader should note that I am not discussing the historical events of the battle, 
and therefore I will omit most references to that subject. 

An excellent summary will be found in Kenneth A. A. Kitchen, Ramesside Inscriptions: 
Translated and Annotated. Notes and Comments II (Oxford and Malden: Blackwell, 
1999), 3-55. The specific designations of the sources will be found on pages 5 (the Poem, 
but he prefers the term Literary Record, following Gardiner, a most apt designation), 7-8 
(the Bulletin, where he disagrees with Gardiner and adds many useful criticisms), and 8 
(the Reliefs, which are, as he maintains, “label-texts”). 

6 Thomas Von der Way returned to the tripartite division of Poem, Record, and Reliefs in 
is literary analysis, Die Textuberlieferung Ramses’II. zur Qades-Schlacht (Hildesheim: 

Gerstenberger Verlag, 1984), 26-34. On the other hand, in his review of Gardiner’s work, 

Edward Wente felt that Gardiner had “shattered the tripartite division of Poem, Record, 

and Reliefs” ( JNES 22 [1963] 204). Note the avoidance of the term Bulletin. 

Gunter Burkard and Heinz J. Thissen, Einfuhrung in die altagyptische Literaturgeschichte 

II (Berlin: Lit Verlag, 2007) do not include the Poem in their compendium. Their definition 
of “literature” remains very conservative. Christopher J. Eyre, on the contrary, insured that 
Ramesses at Kadesh would be covered: “Is Egyptian historical Literature ‘Historical’ or 
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horse is a horse, even if named; * I 2 * * * * 7 likewise the city of Kadesh. These captions 
aid the interpretation of the given scene but, by themselves, they are isolated 
descriptions. 

The Bulletin, on the other hand, is dated, a point to which we shall return 
later, and it has different versions. The latter aspect can be seen in the origi¬ 
nal Luxor version (Lp) which continues beyond the other two accounts in 
the same temple (LI and L2). Hence, by its additional and variant mate¬ 
rial, one can argue that the “Bulletin” was a somewhat lengthy account, in 
narrative format, that could be compressed yet, by itself, was qualitatively 
and quantitatively different from the captions of the Reliefs. It should not 
be overlooked that William Mumane had discovered an additional Bulletin, 
later erased, on the south sidewall of the Hypostyle Hall. 8 This text, which 
will be published by Peter Brand, differs from the other versions present at 
Luxor (1 and L2), Abu Simbel, and the Ramesseum with its two exemplars 
(R1 and R2). 9 

For the moment, let us return to Gardiner’s analysis. He felt that the Bul¬ 
letin was a description of the battle that was shorter than the Poem. “Pharaoh, 
seated on his throne outside his camp in course of being pitched,” Gardiner 
wrote, received the false information concerning the Hittite location from 
spies. 10 This description is not related by the Poem. Evidently, it was felt 
different enough from a rather heroic account of battle to be omitted there. 
However, his conclusion, though reasonable, did not focus upon the narra- 


‘Literary’?,” in Antonio Loprieno (ed.), Ancient Egyptian Literature: History and Forms 
(Leiden, New York, and Cologne: Brill, 1996), 427-8. Finally, in the context of these 
Kadesh inscriptions, Miriam Lichtheim’s brief comment, “how tentative, uncertain, and 
incomplete is our grasp of ancient Egyptian styles and literary forms,” has much of value. 
She also remarked that the Poem and Bulletin “each had a purpose and complemented 
each other” (. Ancient Egyptian Literature II [Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: Univer¬ 
sity of California Press, 1976)] 58-9 for both quotes). 

7 Cf. Aiman Eshmawy, “Names of Horses in Ancient Egypt,” in Jean-Claude Goyon and 
Christine Cardin (eds.), Proceedings of the Ninth International Congress o/ Egyptologists 

I (Leuven, Paris, and Dudley: Peeters, 2007), 665-76. Earlier, Laurence Caritoux, “Les 
chevaux de Pharaon,” Egypte: Afrique et Orient 11 (1998) 21-6 had covered this issue. 
This study was also based upon his M.A.thesis: Le nom des attelages royaux au Nouvel 
Empire (Montpellier: University of Montpellier, 1996). I must thank Laurence Caritoux 
for his kind assistance in sending to me a copy of his work. Nonetheless, we can add Henry 
Fischer, “More Ancient Egyptian Names for Dogs and Animals,” MMJ 12 (1977) 177-8. 
See now Pascal Vemus, “Reception linguistique et ideologique d’une nouvelle technolo- 
gie: le cheval dans la civilization paraonique,” in Myriam Wissa (ed.), The Knowledge 
Economy and Technological Capabilities: Egypt, the Near East and the Mediterranean 

2 nd millennium B.C.-P' millennium A.D. (Barcelona; Editorial AUSA, 2009), 1-46. 

8 This I refer to in my The Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative: P. Sallier III 

and the Battle of Kadesh (Wiesbaden; Harrassowitz, 2002), 173-4, n. 31. I express my 

gratitude to Bill Mumane who sent to me his hand copies of the new text. Dr. Peter Brand 

has taken up the fallen banner and will publish this information in the near future. 

9 The few extant signs present in the Abydos version do not allow for any comparison. 

10 The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 3. 
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tive aspects of the Bulletin. To Gardiner, nonetheless, and he italicized his 
words for emphasis, the Report, as he called the Bulletin, was “clearly no 
more than one of those legends which served to explain the accompanying 
reliefs.” 11 

In the past, Gardiner admitted, he was always “puzzled” that the Battle 
of Kadesh should have been described by two separate accounts or forms, 
Bulletin and Poem. Actually, this assertion is not exact. The Bulletin does 
not describe the battle; nor does it present the background to the fateful event 
in the pharaoh’s camp. Yet in support of his new interpretation, Gardiner 
noted that Luxor and the Ramesseum have the Poem and Bulletin, a dual¬ 
ity probably present at Abydos and Kamak. Then too, the sharp eyes of this 
great Egyptologist saw that the Poem regularly was carved separate from the 
images. It was thus easy to conclude that the lengthier narrative presentation 
remained independent from the accompanying pictorial evidence, a point 
that is confirmed by the later hieratic copies of the Poem, if only because 
they provide welcome evidence of the independent literary narrative. In con¬ 
clusion, Gardiner combined the Bulletin with the Reliefs and so reset the 
scholarly terminology for the Battle of Kadesh to be the Pictorial Record 
(Bulletin and Reliefs) and the Literary Record (Poem). According to him, the 
latter differed from the shorter and independently written one, the Literary 
Record, and only the Poem could be subsumed under this new designation. 

This position radically differed from that of Breasted, for example, who 
maintained his original tripartite analysis in his monumental Ancient Records 
of Eg\:pt\ Poem, Official Record (called Record), and Reliefs. 12 Lully aware 
that the Poem (or Poem of Pentaweret) was not poetical, at least in its entirety, 
Breasted observed that the Bulletin “narrates fully the inside history which 
led to Ramses’ incautious advance to the north of Kadesh .... Of all this 
the Poem says nothing.” 13 Thus even in 1906, but three years earlier in his 
Battle of Kadesh: A Study in the Earliest Known Military Strategy, Breasted 
recognized the temporal - and thus narrative-historical - difference between 
the Poem and the Bulletin. While one must disagree with his description of 
the shorter account as being merely “appended” to the wall depictions, his 
stress on the striking differences in content and method of approach between 
the Poem and the Bulletin cannot be overlooked. 

The two main written presentations focus upon different facets of the 
Kadesh diamond. The Poem is a complete literary presentation, whose aim 
is to describe a successful military action. We (and Ramesses) commence at 
home, and we end with the king’s return to his Delta Residence. Unlike the 
Bulletin, the Poem is given an official designation right at the start, and it is 
overtly based upon the royal army diaries of the king for much of the first 
third of the composition. Various subsections of the Poem can be identified, 


11 Ibid. 

12 His analyses are referred to in note 3 above. 

13 Ancient Records of Egypt III, 143. 
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such as the opening eulogistic passages as well as the background portion 
that covers the origin and preparations of the march north. It is dated, and 
that remark is located at a point just before the king is to depart from his 
fortress at Sile (P 29). One immediately sees the parallel between this text 
and the reliefs of Seti I. The date is the second month of harvest ( shemu ), 
day nineteen. Only the hieratic account of the Poem in P. Chester Beatty III 
reveals that this was the king’s “second campaign of victory.” No more dates 
are given. 

The Bulletin, on the other hand, places the date right at the beginning: 
“Year five, third month of summer (shemu), day nine.” Immediately, there¬ 
fore, we are placed in Djahy by the use of the particle jst, and during “his 
second campaign of victory.” (Once more note that this reference is absent 
in the Poem.) The first thing told is the king’s awakening in the morning. At 
the minimum, then, we can say that the Bulletin fixed one in time and place. 
It is even more specific than the Poem at this point because it includes the 
actual morning rise of pharaoh and his quick march to Shabtuna where the 
two Shasu came to tell falsehood to Ramesses. Conversation then ensues, an 
approach that the Poem eschews unless we include the pharaoh’s pleas to his 
father Amun. The orientation of the Bulletin is to provide a strongly authori¬ 
tative coloring wherein the monarch is seen to be demonstrative, quarrel¬ 
some, inquiring, and “human.” There is far less of the heroic character of 
pharaoh given in the shorter narrative. That was best suited to his lengthy 
war record. Here, on the other hand, the aim is considerably different, indeed 
narrower. 

There is then presented a reflection of the narrator - an unusual circum¬ 
stance to say the least - in which we learn that the Shasu had lied. Ramesses 
then proceeded further north expecting that the large Hittite army would not 
be present at Kadesh. He reached a pitching site northwest of Kadesh, and 
he made camp. An Egyptian scout then returned with two Hittite scouts, and 
he informed the king that the opposite was true. The enemy was located just 
behind the city of Kadesh at the northeast. 

Ramesses had advanced north on false advice. B 52, commencing with 
the literary 'h '.n sdm.n=f, signposts yet a further change of narrative pre¬ 
sentation. This is the first and only time that this simple literary formation is 
employed in the Bulletin account. We cannot disregard this written marker 
as it provides the reader with the following scenario: Ramesses called in his 
high military officials, and he blamed, not himself, but the local kinglets 
of Asia as well as his governors of Egyptian territories (B 65-6). As I am 
not interested in the emotional rational behind the Kadesh account, I shall 
sidestep this thematic aspect and turn to the response of the king’s military 
men. Two speeches punctuate the core of the Bulletin’s narrative. In the first 
speech the king tells his officers what is really the truth. In the second speech 
the officers answer the king. Note the arrangement: king first, officials sec¬ 
ond. Or to put it into a more literary way: blame first, combat afterwards. 
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The remaining part of the Bulletin reveals the vizier’s race southwards 
to call upon necessary support from the following divisions, the attack of 
the enemy, its repulse by the pharaoh, and the push of Ramesses into the 
Hittite chariots, which had attacked his camp. Yet this is very abbreviated. 
It is specifically noted that while the pharaoh was still discussing the matter, 
the enemy had reached him. The final portion of the Bulletin commences 
once more with a simple literary verbal formation, in a more traditional 
form at Luxor (in B 104), 14 and we read of the final battlefield victory at the 
river Orontes. The text allows for one final remark on the part of the king. 
Ramesses insured that his complaints would be read over and over. Here he 
stated that his army had abandoned him. The second self-presentation con¬ 
veniently rationalizes the historical cause of the sudden surprise in the king’s 
camp. There is no discussion of what occurred on day two, as the Poem, per¬ 
haps not with much sobriety, narrates. Nor is there any scenic detail concern¬ 
ing his army or, in fact, himself, returning to the camp in the early evening. 
Ramesses swears an oath, the inclusion of which, as we shall outline later, 
is a significant literary fact. Its function is not merely to attest to veracity or 
historical accuracy. Then the Bulletin ceases. 

In his brief section concerning the mode of composition as well as author¬ 
ship, Gardiner stated that the Poem ably handled the emotional and concep¬ 
tual plane of the account. I would narrow this overview by emphasizing its 
traditional mode of presentation, the use of rhetoric, especially within the 
opening eulogies, the presence of the non-royal Menna, and the like. Most 
assuredly, following Jan Assmann, a further dimension of religion, or to be 
more specific, pietistic behavior, can be added to those previously attribut¬ 
ed. 15 We are nevertheless faced with a narrative military tale which follows 
various strands of literary choice. The use of the army’s ephemerides, for 
example can be set in antithesis to the very heroic, freer flowing, historical 
progression at the point when Ramesses entered the fray. The Poem is, in 
fact, an Egyptian record of the king’s departure and return to Egypt, with key 
sections concerned with Ramesses’ enraged chariot attack into, not merely 
“against,” the enemy. The latter is the major episode, traditional in aspect and 
presentation though it was. The accompanying images, as they always do, 
reflect and emphasize this interpretation. 

The reliefs avoid other traditional events that often could be carved in bat¬ 
tle accounts. Here, I am referring to the departure from Egypt, the battlefield 
presentation of spoils, and the pharaoh’s successful return home and, in any 
case, the presentation of the war booty to his deities. All of those expected 
depictions have been jettisoned for the main event, the melee in which the 
king as hero fights the Hittites. As I do not want to overextend this discussion 


14 The two Ramesseum accounts, R1 and R2, employ the contemporary Non-Initial Main 
Sentence; seeKRIll 122.11-15. 

I? Jan Assmann, “Krieg und Frieden im alten Agypten. Ramses II. und die Schlacht bei 
Kadesh Mannheimer Forum, 1983/84(1984) 175-231. 
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by providing a detailed analysis of those images, let me declare that in this 
Egyptian visual account Kadesh is the crucial point of the battle and little 
else, excluding the Bulletin and its accompanying images. (This ought to 
alert one to the different arrangements and goals of the two main narratives 
in the whole account.) 

I am less worried about the incompleteness of the historical account of 
the Poem, than was Gardiner. Quite to the contrary, the king’s fighting alone, 
deserted by his troops, as he himself declares in his own words, is what mat¬ 
tered. Drama is thus not developed in the pictorial representations as it is in 
the Poem. The latter moves quickly to the climax: the counterattack. The 
Bulletin, on the other hand, spills little ink over the heroic deed of Ramesses. 
Instead, the drama consists of the king’s conference and the words of pha¬ 
raoh and army leaders. Therefore, this written presentation does not really 
interweave its facts with the Poem. It stands as a separate literary unit, evi¬ 
dently dependent upon a different mode of written presentation. Yet, as seen 
earlier, it is no mere extended caption for a pictorial record. 

I also part company with Gardiner who claimed that the Kadesh reliefs 
and texts created a new technique of historical narration. 16 Unlike Gardiner, I 
find that the entire story is based on tried and true images and written mate¬ 
rial. With regard to the former, the basic scene of king in battle was common¬ 
place within the military decorative program of the Ramesside age. True, the 
camp depiction as well as the diminutive representations of vizier and royal 
children hastily departing from the camp are keenly and successfully inte¬ 
grated into the very large battle scene. The camp is separated from the latter 
image, and here the relaxed and peaceful setting, praised by many owing to 
its detail, cleverly depicts the immediate Hittite attack with the separately 
located arrival of the Na'am division. In some cases a battlefield presenta¬ 
tion was added. See, for example, K2, and L3 and the Abu Simbel version 
if not also Abydos. Yet it was not always the case to include this expected 
scene. Though standard but not always required elsewhere, it could easily be 
omitted. Likewise, the return of Ramesses to Egypt, briefly recounted in the 
Poem, is not present. 17 


16 The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 46-7 and 53-4. Gardiner observed that the picto¬ 
rial account presents the tried and true image of pharaoh in chariot. A useful summary of 
the narrative art of the Battle of Kadesh is by G. A. Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art 
(Mainz am Rhein: Philipp von Zabem, 1976), 113-19. We are also fortunate to have the 
major work of Susanne Heinz, Die Feldzugsdarstellungen des Neuen Reiches: Eine Bild- 
analyse (Vienna: Akademie der Wissenschaften, 2001). Her approach is different from the 
one I have followed in this study. 

17 Gaballa, Narrative in Egyptian Art, 119, felt that the panoramic nature of the pictures 
overweighs the superhuman figure of pharaoh in chariot. I cannot agree with this assertion. 
Ramesses is still the common “king in battle,” and that, as well, is the one major theme of 
the Poem. 
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The Bulletin, since it ceases after the king’s decision to enter the fray and 
his victory, cannot relate such ancillary events. 18 This written account is not 
geared to an advance to Kadesh or the return home. Similarly, it purposely 
avoids any of the detailed elements that the Poem provides. Instead, the fol¬ 
lowing characteristics determine its outlook: 19 

1. Dated opening. 

2. Royal sitting; setting of a passive nature. 

3. Conference or discussion; two voices are heard: king and officials. 

4. Heroic core. 

5. Result: victory, though abbreviated considerably. 

6. Oath. 

Pictorially, the Bulletin is represented by a sitting king. Ramesses is not 
ready to fight. He is presented by a royal conference mode, and he hears the 
new information, gets angry, and accuses his own people of malfeasance. 20 
It is true that one must read the text of the Bulletin in order to understand the 
scenes. Yet the same can be said in reverse. It should not surprise us that sec¬ 
tions 4-6 above are not included within the pictorial accompaniment to the 
Bulletin. Only the first three are presented, and if one adds the beating of the 
spies and the like, all of them constituted the dramatic core of the event that 
was carved, the center of which is the royal conference. The effective drama 
of the written Bulletin and its accompanying image must therefore lie in the 
discussion and the king’s reactions. Hence, there was no need for yet another 
pictorial account that showed the later attack. After all, it was effectively 
rendered in the large image of the king in battle. 

We therefore concur with Thomas Von der Way who retained the older 
designation of the Record, first argued by Breasted. 21 Von der Way also fol¬ 
lowed Kitchen in locating the Bulletin scene plus text at Abydos, the Rames- 
seum (R1 and R2), Abu Simbel, and possibly at Luxor and Kamak. He made 
a strong point for the independent nature of the Bulletin when he turning 
to its location on the north wall of the Abu Simbel temple. 22 Always flush 
with the camp scene - it had to be, only because the event was located in the 
Egyptian bivouac - the Bulletin depiction is nonetheless adjacent and not 
integrated into the picture of the relaxed and peaceful situation of the army. 


18 Thus I find Gardiner’s remark that the Bulletin reflected a “literary expression,” which the 
pictorial account could not, is very suggestive but needed expansion ( The Kadesh Inscrip¬ 
tions of Ramesses II, 47). On the same page he further drew together the differing temporal 
strands of the Bulletin and the Poem. 

19 Conveniently, see KRI II, 102-24. 

20 In The Transformation of an Ancient Egyptian Narrative, Chapter III, I followed earlier 
work of Jan Assmann in relation to the various strands of royal denunciation and “who was 
to blame?” (See note 15 above.) 

21 Die Textuberlieferung Ramses 'll., 33-4; see also page 88. 

22 Ibid .,33. 
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But to conclude that Poem and Bulletin, - the latter just a picture and report 
of a conference - are totally separate, does not resolve anything except to 
demonstrate the varying methods of visual and written presentation. 

Von der Way also considered the problematic situation of the Kriegsrat 
of Ramesses. 23 Adhering to the footsteps of older Egyptological scholarship, 
he avoided the somewhat thorny issue of who was to blame. I am specifically 
referring to his overview of the Bulletin: image and text. But when Von der 
Way discussed the historical veracity of such conferences - i.e., whether 
or not there was a “true” debate - I must differ with his conclusions. The 
Thutmose III battlefield discussion was taken on its face value as provid¬ 
ing “truth.” Can we be sure? Must the apparently more egalitarian and freer 
aspect of the XVIIIth Dynasty monarch, in comparison to Ramesses, appeal 
to use just when an autocratic presentation is avoided? However, if this query 
sidesteps the issue, let me respond by referring the historical dilemma into 
which literary practitioners step; namely, the absence of an understanding of 
history. 

Ramesses was fighting for his life. Thutmose was not. The former fell 
into a trap while the latter was trapping his opponents, The XIXth Dynasty 
ruler was forced into the defensive; his predecessor was proactive. That is 
what I can glean from the available evidence without, I believe, much bias 
on my part. There is not a smidgeon of literary appreciation that should focus 
upon Ramesses’ fateful dilemma. One, Kadesh, was an immediate life or 
death situation, the other was not. Hence, it should be impossible to argue 
that Thutmose Ill’s Annals were in any way more truthful, with respect to 
his war conference, than Ramesses’ account. To contrast both is fruitless. 
The Queens of Spades lay at Kadesh, not at Megiddo or even Yehem, and 
that card was shown to Ramesses. His hand contained the sign of death. If 
the young warrior pharaoh appears to be too much of an egotistical dictator 
to modem sensibilities, what else could he have been? Just as we should 
end the futile debate of which battle was the most important - Kadesh or 
Megiddo - we need to avoid an interpretation based on truth or falsehood. 
Thutmose’s account never presumes that he was in mortal danger. His con¬ 
ference at Yehem concerned strategy and tactics, not life and death. 

A literary methodology basic on pragmatics has difficulty succeeding in 
the historical arena. However, it is more difficult to deny the presence of a 
Konigsnovelle format for the Bulletin. 24 On the contrary, this inscription is 
the Konigsnovelle of Kadesh. 25 This we shall now prove, hoping that the 


23 Ibid., 267-9. 

24 The two seminal studies on the Konigsnovelle remain those of Alfred Hermann and Anto¬ 
nio Loprieno. They will be referred to later. Neither discussed the Kadesh Bulletin. 

25 At this junction I shall cite two compendia that cover the situation of the Konigsnovelle: 
Irene Shirun-Grumach, Offenbarung, Orakel und Konigsnovelle (Wiesbaden: Harrassow- 
itz, 1993); and Beate Hofmann, Die Konigsnovelle: “Strukturanalyse am Einzelwerk" 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 2005). Both operate within the tried and true manner of 
describing, and then concluding from their collection what was the format. 
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reader has followed the previous argument closely. The following outline, 
even if it may be more of a skeleton than a fully trussed and edible tur¬ 
key, nevertheless presents the major parameters of the format that Egyptolo¬ 
gists label Konigsnovelle. The eleven aspects listed below are not meant to 
be carved in stone, yet they indicate its one salient aspect; namely the role 
of performance. 26 It should come as no surprise that originally, and for the 
most part through its development over time, this means of written presen¬ 
tation, text with or without picture, was a snapshot of one event in which 
the king acted. The Konigsnovelle allowed only one occurrence, the royal 
“conference.” 27 

It is true that discussions between pharaoh and court, war leader and army 
officials, were not simple matters, which allowed a high degree of indepen¬ 
dence, at least on the non-royal side. The written speeches on the part of the 
non-royals tended to be eulogies, praises by the elite to their monarch. And 
yes, the king’s plans, even if at odds with accepted strategy, were always 
successful. If they were not, then there would have been no report. Some 
may interpret the disagreements at Kadesh, or at Thebes during the time 
of Kamose, as remarkable examples of speaking freely. I wonder. Was not 
Kamose’s entourage merely given a role as the courtly opponent of the virile 
pharaoh, and hence artificial? In equal fashion, did Thutmose Ill’s gener¬ 
als and subalterns truly oppose him, or did they only offer these routes to 
Megiddo as possibilities without disagreement? Had some of the officers 
in mind the strategy of Thutmose? Whether either counter-interpretation is 
chosen, or none, one still has to view such conferences as the dramatic core 
of the narrative. After all, when the king’s plan is set in motion we hear little 
of it until its completion. Then, at a briefly recounted ceremony, a well may 
be consecrated (Quban Stela and parallel) or the temple construction begun 
(Berlin Leather Roll). Otherwise, little historical development is narrated. In 
fact, the Konigsnovelle allowed little, if any, resultant dramatic tension; the 
king’s decision was the climax. 

By means of this format, and the Konigsnovelle was assuredly no genre, 
attention was paid to the meeting and the decision. Once the latter was 
achieved, all rolled ahead. Yes, it does sound autocratic and managerial, but 
that was its intention. Benefits flow from a decisive and powerful pharaoh. 

1. There is usually a date. 

2. There is an address by pharaoh. 

3. There may be one response by his officials. 


26 For the basis of the following discussion see my “Konigsnovelle and Performance,” a 
study now in press (Festschrift for Miroslav Verner). The work is relies upon the “netting 
episode” of King Sahure; see now the volume of Tarek El Awady cited in note 41 below 
for the final edition. 

27 In “Konigsnovelle and Performance” I argue that the Old Kingdom format was picture 
plus small text. If questioned further, I believe that at an earlier date the event was pictori- 
ally recorded. 
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4. Eulogies are standard; they are recited by the king’s officials. 

5. The setting is clear. As time is given so is place. 

6. The king remains as the primum mobile of the entire account. 

7. The decision of the pharaoh need not be presumed before the action 
starts. It is, however, rendered. 

8. The king’s command is carried out. Details are lacking as they are not 
necessary. 

9. The final result is presented in a very abbreviated format. 

10. The event is set at one place; the functions of all participants are 
performative. 

11. There is basically only one snapshot, narratively speaking. 

In an earlier discussion of the formal origins of this written presentation, I 
felt that a royal performance, call it ritual if you will, lay at its inception. 
That is to say, whether or not an image is included with the text - and this 
is not really the case with self-standing stelae - then one should assume that 
a specific moment in time was frozen, photographed, so to speak, and its 
negative reproduced positively on stone. The Konigsnovelle was, as Antonio 
Loprieno stressed, a highly organized literary account. 28 It was not a caption 
to a large picture. Nor was it integrated into other concurrent or overlap¬ 
ping historical events. It should be both outside of time and at the same time 
temporally determinate. The date gives everything away. Why include it at 
the very beginning of the Bulletin? After all, is it not in the Poem? Here, we 
can now see the answer, pharaoh’s decision has to be fixed. Enshrined, there¬ 
fore, was the royal dated promulgation, spoken from the very mouth of the 
ruler himself. And it is worthy of note that Kitchen placed the Bulletin and 
connected scene into his Theme I of the battle. 29 We are in the middle of an 
event, exactly what the opening lines of a Konigsnovelle account contribute. 

The locations of the Kadesh Bulletin can now be described with some 
precision. 30 The K1 exemplar is in need of a final publication, yet from the 
original work of Ludwig Borchardt, later improved by Mumane and to be 
published by Brand, it is evident that the scene flanked the battle to its rear. 31 


28 Loprieno, “The ‘King’s Novel’,” in Loprieno (ed.), Ancient Egyptian Literature: History 
and Forms, 277-95. 

29 KRI II 125-8. These are superlative plans, if only because they are three-dimensional, 
unlike those of Porter and Moss. 

30 Henceforth, I will follow the tenninology that Kitchen employs in his KRI II plans referred 
to in the previous note. 

31 For Mumane and Brand’s contributions, see note 8 above. Ludwig Borchardt’s discovery 
was first discussed by Breasted in his The Battle of Kadesh, 45-6 and Plate VII. Subse¬ 
quently, see Kuentz, La bataille de Qadech I, 47 and III, Plate XXVI; Walter Wreszinski, 
Atlas zur altagyptischen Kulturgeschichte II ( Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1935, PI. 57; andAnthony 
J. Spalinger, “Notes on the Reliefs of the Battle of Kadesh,” in Hans Goedicke (ed.). Per¬ 
spectives on the Battle of Kadesh (Baltimore: Halgo, 1985), 1-42. This material will be 
published by Brand. 
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Located on the south fa 9 ade or exterior wall of the Hypostyle hall, it was 
placed immediately west of the major doorway that conveniently separates 
two major snapshot events of the battle. Across the doorway and further east 
is the camp, and here one ought to have expected the Bulletin. Nonetheless, 
observe the clear-cut separation from the war reliefs (Phase II of Kitchen). 
The Bulletin stands on its own in this order: 

K1 


Battle-Bulletin DOORWAY Camp 


WEST 


EAST 


I have some difficulties in interpreting Event IV of Kitchen in this exemplar, 
and I prefer to leave to the side any discussion of this original group of depic¬ 
tions and texts. 32 As it stands, one moves to the front of the temple from the 
eastern wall or approach. Thus the spoils to the god are correctly placed in 
antithesis to the war; the king marches out but returns (in his case to the east 
or right) with his prisoners. The Poem and the presentation depiction to the 
gods can be found to the rear or east of the transverse wall and around the 
comer: 


Presentation to gods by king’s sons CORNER 
Poem 


Presentation to 
gods by king 


The Poem was carved in a large blank portion underneath the royal sons 
where it could fit. Its exact placement within the entire scenario of the Battle 
of Kadesh was less integrated into the battle than the Bulletin. Indeed, the 
Poem is located at the extreme rear of the entire scenario. 

In K2, neatly placed between Pylons IX and X, Von der Way was cautious 
in relying upon Kitchen’s reconstruction although I see no difficulty at this 
juncture. 33 The Bulletin again is separated from the battle, and a transverse 
doorway cuts it out of any direct contact with the battle. This is most defi¬ 
nitely as it should be. In fact, we immediately see that the movement in time 
is to the south, and thus the ordering of scenic events runs as follows: camp 


32 I am referring to the row of princes with prisoners that is located above the Poem behind 
or to the right (east) of the east transverse wall (east approach) leading to Luxor. There is 
a useful sketch of the scene in KRI II 125, following Kuentz, La bataille de Qadech III, 
PI. XXV. 

33 Die Textiiberlieferung Ramses II., 33. 
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plus Bulletin with the Na'am separate, to the rear. The direction of narrative 
is to the south, away from the core axis of Kamak. (X marks the doorways.) 

K2 


Na'am-Camp-Bulletin X Battle-Battlefield Presentation-Poem X Blank 
NORTH SOUTH 


It can be argued that the final theme of decoration, the presentation of the 
spoils to Amun or other divinities, was never completed because the work¬ 
men had been assigned to do their duties elsewhere. Observe that the Poem 
is carved near the end of the account, and thus parallel to Kl. The direction 
of the narrative is to the south, and thus away from the entrance to the major 
procession way of Kamak. Once more, we move back along the temple wall. 
Finally, the Poem is placed at a distance, presently at the end, so to speak, of 
the account. 


LI 


East Wing of Fa 9 ade 


West Wing of Fa 9 ade 


TOP 


Battle 


Spies-Camp-Na'arn 


EAST 


WEST 


In this exemplar the two external sides of the pylon easily and effectively 
split the division of themes. The Bulletin is not contained in this section of 
the fa 9 ades, though the pictorial evidence indicates that it normally would 
have been located on the extreme western side. (There one finds the accom¬ 
panying conference scene.) It was placed below the scenes, however, as was 
the Poem. The former covered the eastern wing because the poem, com¬ 
mencing on the West Wing was quite long and, in fact, carried over to the 
east. 
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The directions need to be explicated. On the west wing the pictorial action 
is to the left or to the gate. Below, the Poem is to be read in the same manner. 
Note that it continues onto the east wing. The Bulletin, next to it on the east¬ 
ern side, follows the same direction. Above the latter will be found the camp 
scene, etc. The action continues, as now expected, to the left or east. Thus 
a relatively effective temporal presentation of the battle can be understood 
without entailing any complexity. But the Bulletin, now sundered from its 
picture, is also located at a distance - indeed on the far eastern wing of the 
pylon. Yet it still maintains an identity of its own. 

L2 

Only the Poem and Bulletin were carved; no relief was even attempted. I 
believe it self evident that the workmen, assigned for the task, were sent 
elsewhere at Luxor or possibly to Kamak. The area is the court of Ramesses 
II at Luxor, and the outer face on the east wall. Next to the doorway or gate 
was planned the entire series of Kadesh reliefs. The Poem and the accom¬ 
panying Bulletin lie to the south of that entrance. To the immediate rear, or 
further south, is a lengthy bank wall. Both the Poem and the Bulletin run 
around, so to speak, the comer to the uncarved sections. The latter area is 
the external portion of the Dynasty XVIII Colonnade At a later date, but still 
during Ramesses’ life, a series of additional battle reliefs were placed to the 
immediate north of the eastern doorway, thereby indicating that the southern 
sector was still reserved for possible decoration of the Battle of Kadesh. 34 It 
is clear that if the “normal” arrangement is followed, the interrogation of the 
spies followed by the camp scene and then, in turn, by the battle, should have 
occupied the exterior face of the Colonnade, and that the direction of move¬ 
ment would have been south or, as is normal, away from the doorway. The 
facts of the independent location of the Bulletin and its juxtaposition to the 
Poem are fortunately evident. The larger account concludes on the southeast 
wall and the Bulletin then “takes over.” Both are to be read to the left, that 
is to say, in a backward direction. Hence, the movement of the viewer was 
directed to the rear of the temple or to the south. 

L3 

L3 at Luxor occupies the west faces and the linking wall of two colonnades. 
As a unit, the composition also wraps itself around the older portions of 
the temple, covering the Amunhotep III sector as well as the later one of 


Once more Kitchen supplied a handy three-dimensional diagram in KRI II 179. The editio 
princeps of the non-dated war scenes on the east wall of the Luxor forecourt was also by 
Kitchen. See his “Some New Light on the Asiatic Wars of Ramesses II,” JEA 50 (1964) 
47-70. 


34 
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Tutankhamun. The bottom levels enable one to restore the sequence and 
placement of the snapshot themes as well as the main texts. Here, I follow 
Kitchen’s useful diagram to a tee. One moves to the front or north, and the 
Poem remains totally separate from the scenes, as is to be expected. The 
Bulletin retains its expected location with the first theme, next to that of the 
camp. Although no evidence survives of that important depiction, it is clear 
that the eye movement or narrative progression is once more directed to the 
rear of the Luxor temple. 

Na'am-Camp-Bulletin Battle Battlefield Presentation Poem-? 

Spies 


NORTH 


SOUTH 


R1 

Thi s exemplar is a typical pylon one; note the omission of the Poem owing 
to space constraints. The planning seems less effective than that on the north 
face or fa$ade of the Luxor temple. 35 One also progresses to the south as 
with L2 and L3. The account is carved on the rear of the first pylon while at 
Luxor (LI) it was placed on the front of the first pylon. 

North Wing South Wing 

Na'arn-Camp-Bulletin Battle 

Spies 


R2 

This is impossible to reconstruct. It appears that there was no Poem carved, 
but the Bulletin, as Kitchen (following Kuentz) has seen, would have been 
included next to the camps and spy scene on the interior north wall of the 
second court. 36 (The exemplar is located in the second court on the north and 


35 Yet the presence of the Year Eight reliefs on the extreme left (facing the gateway) and 
in the middle to lower portion of the north wing cannot be ignored; cf. KRI II 148. This 
“addition” cannot be overlooked as it implies that there was some blank space available, 
but not enough, it would appear, to have included the Poem. 

36 KRI II 127 with Kuentz, La Bataille de Qadech III, PI. XVI. 
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east walls.) Only the first and second themes seem to have been planned. One 
can argue for limitations of space having been the major constraint in the ren¬ 
dition of the battle. The direction of the narrative is to the rear of the temple. 

North Interior Wall East Interior Wall 

Na'am-Camp-Spies-Bulletin Battle 

NORTH EAST 


A 

Commencing on the exterior west wall and then moving to the north exterior 
side, this lengthy pictorial and textual account swings around the northwest 
comer. The doorway on the latter side cuts the pictorial evidence from the 
Poem. Here again, we see that the Poem was placed in an independent loca¬ 
tion, usually located after one has “read” off the images: it was indepen¬ 
dently situated beyond the doorway. There is a presentation scene (Theme 
III) at the end of the images, located just before the doorway. The Bulletin 
was carved next to the camp scene, but in this case separate from the arrival 
of the relief troops. Nevertheless, although intimately linked with the picto¬ 
rial theme of the king’s bivouac, it still has an existence independent of the 
pitched and unsuspecting camp. 

West Wall North Wall 

Na'am-Camp-Bulletin Battle-Battlefield 

Spies Presentation 

WEST NORTH 


I 

The entire series of events was located in one sole area, the north interior 
wall of the Great Pillared Hall. Two registers were chosen for this, a pur¬ 
posely-designed solution owing to the cramped space. The Poem was jet¬ 
tisoned as a result. 
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North Interior Wall 


Top Register 

Battle 

Battlefield Presentation 

Bottom Register 

Na'am-Camp-Bulletin 

Filler Material 


Spies 

(Fighting Chariots) 

WEST 


EAST 


It is not difficult to highlight the immediate visual aspects of the Bulletin 
and the Poem. The latter is definitely placed apart from the visual accounts. 
True, one can argue that this lengthy narrative can be read as a unit. Thus it 
was best placed after the viewer had perused the scenes of war. Nevertheless, 
the Poem maintained its independent aspect, as it also did through various 
hieratic copies. Indeed, there is no doubt that the hieratic exemplars did not 
depend upon any presumed wall inscription; they must have been copied 
from papyri or leather roll records. Thus the Poem existed, separate from 
the temple accounts, in “soft copy,” so to speak, thereby reinforcing for us 
its self-standing nature as a literary composition separate from the pictorial 
account of the Kadesh battle. 

The Bulletin is somewhat more difficult to analyze, but the existence of 
variants should alert us once more to its importance separate from the cap¬ 
tions. This is to say that the Bulletin was likewise a literary account contain¬ 
ing its own data and topographic reference points. In essence, as we observed 
above, this composition is concerned with the king’s speech to his officials. 
The concluding attack upon the enemy was given very little space. More¬ 
over, its location, though integrated into the pictorial record - in Kitchen’s 
format it belongs to Theme I - could be altered, and the evidence from The 
Luxor Pylon is decisive in this matter. Otherwise, the Bulletin is joined with 
an accompanying scene of king plus spies, one that was perfectly integrated 
into the written account. 

The Bulletin therefore presents, as the originals of the Konigsnovelle 
did, an image plus text. 37 At Abydos, for example, it probably occupied 
a relatively large amount of wall space, but in one Ramesseum case (Rl) 
it was circumscribed and placed above the accompanying scene. Yet fol¬ 
lowing the master’s orders, its required location, flanking the camp image 


37 Our conclusion renders nugatory Van der Way’s conclusions. If the Bulletin is in the 
Konigsnovelle format, then it could never attempt to delineate the actual fighting of pha¬ 
raoh. It may dovetail with the Poem, but its aim was different from the narrative contained 
in the Poem. Therefore, I find it uninformative to attempt a historical reconstruction in 
which Poem and Bulletin sit comfortably side-by-side. 
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and above that of the spies/conference, was attempted at all costs. We have 
argued elsewhere that this combination of image and text was the original 
format in which subsequent hieroglyphic copies, albeit without a picture, 
were derived. 38 Yet the reasons for the regular absence of a picture are easy 
to explain. Most Konigsnovelle accounts were not too long and thus eas¬ 
ily transferred to free-standing stelae whose space limitations (and purpose) 
indicated that only a written account would be presented. Naturally, we are 
ignorant of the original of the Berlin Leather Roll, but subsequent examples 
from Neferhotep I of Dynasty XIII down to the New Kingdom reveal the 
spatial limitations. These literary presentations could, nonetheless, include 
pictures if there was a large wall to be carved. Here, the Kadesh exemplars 
come to mind as well as Hatshepsut’s Punt account. But when a small object, 
such as Ahmose’s stela at Abydos, needed to be set up to describe the chapel 
of his grandmother, Tetishery, except for the lunette, the remaining space 
was left aside for the written narrative. 

Loprieno posited the thesis that the Konigsnovelle was a literary narrative 
of one episode in the king’s life. 39 While adhering to his basic interpretation, 
I added, in a study devoted to its origins, that one could see a further dimen¬ 
sion of the format. 40 It was set within a defined temporal framework and 
assumed some type of royal order. Whether or not there was a counterplan to 
the king’s interests can be left aside. Yet, the existence of a viewpoint differ¬ 
ing from pharaoh’s was not an essential ingredient in the narrative. That there 
was a pictorial equivalent, or at least that the “King’s Novel” allowed for an 
accompanying image, seems to me to be self-evident. The discovery of an 
early Old Kingdom example from Sahure’s Causeway clinches the case, his 
“netting episode.” 41 That depiction provides the fundamental conception of 
the format. There was a visual setting and a small written description of the 
event, both of which presented a royal setting in which the king and some 
official spoke to each other. After the pharaoh’s determination to inaugurate a 
policy, he then concluded his speech with an oath and the policy or ritual act 
was carried out. The historical episode recounted was, as Loprieno indicated, 
“used as a dramatic symbol of the king’s accomplishments,” 42 but it also 
served as a public “White Paper,” whose purpose was to set on stone pha¬ 
raoh’s new and successful policy. The Konigsnovelle , being a form and not a 
genre, was also fluid. By this I mean that it could be employed within vari¬ 
ous written accounts, not merely temporal or spatial, but also historical. If 
the king was the object of literary reception, as Loprieno has shown, then the 
Konigsnovelle had to focus upon his deeds. But more than that, it demanded 


38 See my “ Konigsnovelle and Performance,” referred to in note 26 above. 

39 “The ‘King’s Novel’,” 294. 

40 “Konigsnovelle and Performance.” 

41 Tarek El Awady, Sahure - The Pyramid Causeway: History and Decoration Program in 
the Old Kingdom (Prague: Charles University in Prague, 2009), 215-28. 

“The ‘King’s Novel’,” 288. 
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a regularity of presentation. Above all, it provided a means of heightening 
dramatic tension by relating the commencement of a royal decision. 

This standardization is one means by which we can determine when a 
given portion of a lengthy written narrative account could be derived, both 
transmitted and transmuted, from the basic format. As a fitting conclusion, 
let us examine the case of Thutmose III at Megiddo. 43 At a certain point in 
the king’s description of the Megiddo campaign he arrived at Yehem. The 
well-known conference with his high military officials then took place. The 
format of the Konigsnovelle is readily apparent at this point, and we must 
thank Adriaan de Buck as well as Alfred Hermann for elucidating the epi¬ 
sode. Purely from internal criteria we can see this form in action even though 
it is contained in a wider setting. 44 

1. The narrative suddenly switches from a third person account to the first 
person. 45 After the dramatic tension of Thutmose’s council is finished, 
the historical recordthen moves back to the third person. 46 Thus we are in 
the Konigsnovelle. Pharaoh must speak to his advisors and they, in turn, 
have to respond. Since there is dialogue with the monarch, the account 
has suddenly diverged from its basic narrative approach where the march 
of the army, the time frame (dates), and localities are given. 

2. A lull date is given. This was the norm for a Konigsnovelle account even 
if, in Thutmose’s Annals, it also was a presupposed means of identifying 
the temporal and spatial events, all based on the war diary. 

3. There is an oath. This is very significant. The pharaoh ought to proclaim 
his intent but, as well, indicate the truth of his words and the desire to 


43 For the historical background, see Donald Redford, The Wars in Syria and Palestine of 
Thutmose III (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 18-20, where he attempts to solve the change in orien¬ 
tation of the narrative. 

44 Adriaan De Buck, Het Typische en het Individuelle bij den Egyptenaren (Leiden: E. Ijdo, 
1929); and Alfred Hermann, Die agyptische Konigsnovelle (Gliickstadt, Hamburg and 
New York, 1938). 

45 One thinks immediately of the Nebhepetre Montuhotep Balias Inscription which is 
also in the first person: Henry Fischer, Inscriptions from the Coptite Nome: Dynasties 
VI-XI (Rome: Pontificiuum Institutum Biblicum, 1964), 112-18. Cf. Anthony J. Spalin- 
ger, “Chauvinism in the First Intermediate Period,” in Hana Vymazolova and Miroslav 
Barta (eds.), Chronology and Archaeology in Ancient Egypt (The Third Millennium B. C.) 
(Prague: Charles University in Prague, 2008), 240-43; and John Darnell, “The Eleventh 
Dynasty Royal Inscription from Deir el-Ballas,” RdE 59 (2008) 81-110. 

46 The key passage is Urk. TV 649.3-12; the return to the third person runs to Urk. IV 652.11. 
At Urk. IV 652.13 comes the second first person narrative with Re-Harachty and Amun. It 
lasts till Urk. IV 653.3, but it is short. 

Even Wente noted that “there is actually very little duplication between the two accounts” 
of the Poem and Bulletin (review of Gardiner, The Kadesh Inscriptions of Ramesses II, 
JNES 22 [1963] 204). Gaballa could not fail to see that the Bulletin (or Official Report as 
he calls it) gives more details than the Poem with regard to the battle ( Narrative in Egyp¬ 
tian Art, 114). This is not at all correct. The Bulletin shuns any description of the actual 
military encounter. That is left for the pictorial representations and the Poem. He, too, 
followed Gardiner’s bipartite suggestion. 
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carry them out. In the Sahure Causeway episode - the “netting episode” 
- this is also prominent, and located, as here, at the end. 

4. The text turns immediately back to the third person but, three days later, 
at Yehem, it returns to the king’ own words. In this small coda there is 
rhetoric. 

5. The move away from the sober narrative presentation is seen no more 
clearly than in the following words. Amun is the support of Thutmose. 
Furthermore, a few subsequent, unfortunately broken, passages refer to 
the support given to “my majesty” by Re-Harachty and Amun. 

The small subsection never reappears, in style or content, within a different 
perspective. Only at the conference do we see these five factors at work. I 
cannot but conclude that the Konigsnovelle was imbedded into the narratively 
progressive, step-by-step, presentation of the Megiddo story. Most important, I 
feel, is its use and transformation. Both indicate that the author of the Megiddo 
campaign had recourse to this format when he, or more likely his king, saw the 
necessity. Just as the Bulletin provides an independently dated and somewhat 
lengthy written account (and includes an image), so too does the conference 
at Yehem overtly separate itself from the main narrative. In the latter case, 
the Bulletin-Kon igsnovelle and Poem present two separate narratives. In con¬ 
trast, the Annals of Thutmose III include the literary narrative with the King’s 
Novel. These are but two of the possibilities that were used within historical 
accounts. The Dedicatory Inscription of Ramesses II, for example, integrates 
the Konigsnovelle format into its text only at the beginning. 

Thus the significance of the original Egyptian tripartite literary presen¬ 
tation of the Battle of Kadesh resides in two different approaches taken to 
history by the Egyptians. Whereas the pictorial representations reveal the 
common pharaoh as hero in battle as their main focus, the Poem and the Bul¬ 
letin provide additional and varying perspectives. The lengthy written narra¬ 
tive of the Poem covers Ramesses’ trip to Kadesh, the ensuing battle, and the 
return home. Supplementary data are included that cover the failure of tactics, 
based on the deceptive information given to the monarch. The Bulletin dra¬ 
matically highlights, in a matter independent of the Poem, a separate event 
that took place during the campaign. In written as well as in visual format it 
focuses its close-up lens upon the conference of Ramesses. 47 The unfold¬ 
ing of the truth, and not merely the statement of falsehood, highlights the 
dilemma into which the pharaoh found himself. This the Bulletin supplies. 
While the Poem moves to the personal piety of Ramesses - I follow Ass- 
mann at this juncture - and finally the king in battle, its written companion 
offers a different story. 

The Bulletin recounts the king’s reaction in detail, and in none too pleas¬ 
ant terms. It concludes the camp meeting with his counterattack. This narra¬ 
tive is embedded, or literally carved in text and words, within the first theme 


47 


The narrative sections of the Poem, up to around P 79, are more impersonal than the later 
narrative owing to their ephemerides basis. 
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of the entire composition. Hence, it has not been transformed and placed 
within a larger written framework, as was done in Thutmose Ill’s Annals, or 
for that matter in other Egyptian historical hieroglyphic records such as the 
Dedicatory Inscription of Ramesses II. I believe that we now known why this 
was designed, and not merely what had been planned. In the concept of the 
Battle of Kadesh, the literary and pictorial artists included a written Konig- 
snovelle account, similar to one that we would read on a few standing stela, 
for example. There was included an image of the conference that presented 
pharaoh on his throne at the meeting, close in style as well as arrangement to 
the format of the Sahure Konigsnovelle “netting episode.” 

The two cases with which I have been concerned reveal, in a straightfor¬ 
ward manner, the techniques that the ancients could employ when using the 
Konigsnovelle within, and not independently from their written narratives. 
That is why it appears to be very plastic in use, a point that Loprieno made in 
connection to its historical and literary background. It is “elusive,” he states, 
owing to this flexibility. 48 The original snapshot conception also could be 
contained within a greater framework, such as we can see in the opening 
section of the account of Kamose’s war against the Hyksos. The “process 
of literarization of the royal figure,” linked to his personality, emerged by 
means of these additional uses of the Konigsnovelle, but the basic structure 
remained always present. 49 


48 “The ‘King’s Novel’,” 282. 

49 Ibid., 285. 




Oil Lamps of the Early Roman Period 
Decorated with Patterns Copied from Funerary Art, 
Phoenician Wall Paintings and Sculptured Sarcophagi 

Varda Sussman 


This study concerns four complete mold made oil lamps of Phoenician origin 
The first of these lamps (Fig. 1) was found at Deb’al near Tyre in southern 
Lebanon (Hajjar 1965: Deb’al; PI. XX:F380); the second (Fig. 2) at Mare- 
sha-Bet Govrin in the Judean Shephelah (Oren and Rappaport 1984: PI. 15: 
ATomb N III); and the third (Fig. 3) at Sha'ar Ha'amaqim in the western part 
of the Jezreel Valley (Sussman 2007: 120:69). The fourth, from unknown 
provenance, is identical to the lamp from Deb’al (Fig. 1: Adler 2004, lamp 
347). These four finds exhibit the cross-fertilization of artists using different 
media: in this case, a wall painting in a tomb near Tyre and oil lamps (Fig. 4) 
(Dunand 1965, Fig. 2 and others) and sculptured panels of a sarcophagus 
(Fig. 5) (Hajjar 1965: Deb’al, PL II & IV). 

The three oil lamps differ typologically. The nozzles of three lamps 
(Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 and the fourth - not illustrated) are wide and end in a fan 
shaped tip close to a triangular; the nozzle of the third lamp (Fig. 3) is nar¬ 
row and ends in a rounded tip; the nozzle of the first lamp (Fig. 1) is flanked 
by the classic volutes, the second (Fig. 2) is without volutes, and the third 
(Fig. 3) exhibits virtual volutes clinging to the sides and waist of the nozzle. 
The lamps have a narrow flattened discus of small (Fig. 1) to medium width 
(Fig. 3). The discus was found broken in the lamps (Fig. 2). The filling hole 
is wide in two lamps (Figs. 2 and 3) and narrow in one lamp (Fig. 1). The 
lamps stand on ring bases. The short and narrow pierced lug handles starting 
at the rim that surrounds the discus do not reach the circumference. The wick 
hole is circular narrow to slightly wider in one lamp (Fig. 2). 

All four nozzles are identically decorated with a short tripartite pattern, 
which consists of a pair of branches with narrow feathered leaves along the 
curve of the volutes flanking a wide pointed leaf at the center, which stems 
from the bar/bars across the nozzle below the wick hole (when the lamp is 
held with the nozzle away from the holder). Unlike any other oil lamps, the 
shoulders of our lamps are densely decorated with a floral pattern in a rather 
high and full relief, almost three dimensional, which looks like a conglom¬ 
eration of globules. 

In order to see the picture depicted on the shoulders of the lamp (Fig. 2), 
we suggest holding the lamp with the nozzle facing to the left or to the right 
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as one would look at a frieze. The four lamps were probably made under the 
same influence. However, the result was slightly different for each of them. 

As for the decoration, all four oil lamps feature a heavy garland, which 
grows from both sides of the handle and bears clusters of large round fruits. 
Dunand identified these fruits as pomegranates, but they could also be pop¬ 
pies. So far this decoration has been found only on these four examples dated 
to the Early Roman Period. 

The first lamp to attract my attention was the one from Maresha-Bet Gov- 
rin (Fig. 2) where I suggest the identification of two human figures depicted 
en face on either side of the shoulder between the nozzle and the discus and 
divided by the central pointed leaf of the tripartite pattern as if reflected by 
a mirror. The figure on the left side of the central leaf is better executed. It 
exhibits a large circular head with a short beard (?) and short curly hair, eyes, 
nose and mouth, a heavy chest, a marked waist from which drops a long skirt 
and sunken depression above the short legs. Moreover, the arms cling to the 
chest, so that it seems that the figure is holding a pointed instrument in his 
left hand - a dagger or torch (?). The figure on the right side may be identi¬ 
cal to the left figure, or it could represent a female figure. Only the eyes are 
visible. Unlike the figures depicted on the late Hellenistic lamps identified as 
Erotes, the figures are not winged. The lamp from Deb’al (Fig. 1) is similarly 
decorated, but the identification of figures resembling large fruits is doubt¬ 
ful. The decoration on the lamp from Sha'ar Ha'amaqim (Fig. 3) closely 
resembles the lamp from Deb’al (Fig. 1). Whether or not our identification 
of human figures on a lamp (Fig. 2) is correct, there is no doubt that all 
three lamps represent scenes. They appear to be copies or replicas, probably 
made at the same time, by a Phoenician artist or artists, who were inspired 
and impressed by the colored wall paintings of the tomb near Tyre and the 
sarcophagi. Alternatively, all these lamps were copied from a third source 
(Fig. 7) (Sichtermann 1970: 214, Figs. 14 and 15) from Rome decorated with 
Erotes/Cupids holding the same wreath carrying other mythological figures, 
dated to the 2 nd century CE called “Girlandensarkophage mit Meerwesen.” 

The exceptional painted tomb was covered with several wall paintings 
including figures depicted among and above the garlands. The figures derive 
from Greek mythology, and they depict Alkestis, Tantalus, Herakles, and the 
Sirens. All of the depictions are clearly rooted in the artistic traditions of 
Hellenistic and Early Roman works of East Mediterranean provenance. In 
the paintings the names of the figures are written in Greek letters (Dunand 
1965: Figs. 2, 3, 7). Undoubtedly, these wall paintings were made by artists, 
who were inspired by other paintings. Perhaps the Greek captions naming 
the persons/deities depicted in the paintings may indicate that the population 
of the region was not altogether familiar with the aforementioned characters 
from Greek mythology. Some of the figures on the wall painting are depicted 
within floral backgrounds. Thus, Tantalus appears in an olive grove above 
a garland similar to those depicted on the lamps. Within the garlands are 
round ball shaped fruits and a mask. Dunand provides an extensive account 
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of the legends behind the figures on the wall paintings and their origin in ear¬ 
lier Mesopotamian and Greek mythology. Later, these figures were adopted 
by the Romans, who believed that these figures, employed in funerary art, 
could protect a person both during life and after death. Among the examples 
Dunand cites is the early Sidonian tomb of the Hellenistic period at Maresha 
(Peters and Thiersche 1905; Goodenough 1953: Figs. 11-13), which is also 
adorned with garlands. As noted above, the ball-shaped fruits were identi¬ 
fied by Dunand as pomegranates. Olives and pomegranates are among the 
valuable agricultural produce of Syria-Palestine, and both had played a role 
in depictions of the underworld since the Persian period. Wall paintings, for¬ 
eign to the Eastern world, were introduced by the Romans, who were masters 
of wall paintings, typified by those at Herculanum. The garlands are com¬ 
mon in the funerary art of Roman Phoenicia under Alexandrian influence. 
The figures are represented en face. The Erotes woven within the garlands 
play only a second role in the iconography of the scene. The suggested date 
is the second century CE, slightly before the time of Severus (Dunand 1965: 
21-22). That date fits our dating of these types of lamps found in the region 
of Tyre and in the Holy Land. 

The depiction on the oil lamp should be read like a frieze drawn on walls. 
Thus the figures are part or the end of the band/frieze, as in many Hellenistic 
oil lamps. We suggest that a mask is depicted in the center of the garland of 
the lamp (Fig. 2). Similar garlands are also found in Pergamon and Delos on 
lamps with heart-shaped projections, where Erotes are depicted on the rear 
of the lamp among a pattern loaded with flowers. On two oil lamps of the 
Ephesus type from Delos we find similar garlands and masks depicted on 
their nozzles. Around the shoulders of one of the lamps a battle of gladiators 
is depicted (Bruneau 1965: 70, PI. 17:2921, 2922 and Fig. 5; see also Schae¬ 
fer 1968, PI. 67; concerning Erotes against a floral background see Bruneau 
1965: PI. 16:2915, 2920). Bruneau assumes that the potter was viewing a 
“frise lineaire qu’il a ensuite adaptee a la forme circulaire de sa lampe,” 
dated to the second century BCE and made under the influence of Pergamon. 

Human figures, mainly heads, depicted on the nozzles are common in Asia 
Minor on the Ephesus type of lamps (Bruneau 1965: Delos, PI. 16:2914), 
which are kn own also from Maresha-Bet Govrin (Oren and Rappaport 1984: 
130-131, PL 16:C). Seventeen oil lamps decorated with figures were pub¬ 
lished recently by Ambar-Armon (see article in this volume). In Group 5d of 
these lamps, among the figures are women and others of a theatrical nature, 
regarded as locally made and dating to the late Hellenistic period [second 
century BCE] (Ambar-Armon 2008: 35.2.1.1). A human figure standing 
along the elongated nozzle is also depicted on a lamp from Cyprus (Qziol 
1977: Salamine PI. 9:150-151). A lamp found in Egypt portrays within the 
discus a figure that lights the lamp. There, too, we have also to hold the 
lamp horizontally (Hayes 1980: PL 18:178). On a Roman type lamp with 
a double nozzle and a triangular projection at the rear, draped male figures, 
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possibly herms, are depicted along both nozzles (Bailey 1980, PL 26:Q994 of 
unknown provenance). 

The date: Mid-second century CE. lamps of this type are common in 
Phoenicia in burials dated from the mid-first century to 136 CE according to 
dated coins (Hajjar 1965: Deb’al; Sussman2007: lamp 68) 

Summary: The finding of such a lamp at Maresha-Bet Govrin does not 
surprise us. It merely provides further evidence of the close renewed 1 *_cul- 
tural connections between Tyre and the Holy land in the second century CE 
as well. The region of Maresha-Bet Govrin had been populated by pagans 
since the Hellenistic period, and lamps of Phoenician origin were still found 
in the region during the Roman Period (Gophna and Sussman 1974: Tel 
Halif, Fig. 4:9). Sha'ar Ha'amaqim is situated at the eastern border of south¬ 
ern Phoenicia. 

Another important point is that the lamps were surely made and decorated 
with knowledge that their final role would be at the side of the dead. Deco¬ 
ration with garlands in which figures are entwined was also used in Tyre to 
decorate stone sarcophagi found in the same burials as our lamp (Dunand 
1965: Pis. II&IV). 

It is quite difficult to engrave such an elaborate scene into molds for oil 
lamps. Thus they again demonstrate the artistic ability of the Phoenician 
craftsmen, and their familiarity with western Roman and Asia Minor art, 
which they included in their catalogue of decorations. 

The depiction of figures of all kinds or masks near the nozzle or on it 
indicates the great importance and role attached to the nozzle of the oil lamps 
during all periods (Sussman 2009). The artist may have turned the same 
fruits into a human figure. The common pattern of the three leaves on the 
nozzle, typical of Phoenician lamps, also embellishes architectural friezes 
and resembles the poppy plant (Conze 1913: PI. 16:3 and Goodenough 1953: 
Figs. 21 and 23). The identification of the figure depicted on the lamp is 
problematic. One suggestion is that it represents Asclepiades, the Greek phy¬ 
sician of the first century BCE. The latter physician believed that wine aids 
recovery from illness (Pearson 1993). However, the figure could equally as 
well be Erotes. However, any other identification is as good as this! 
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The Ethnic Diversity of the Northern Sinai 
from the 7 th Century BCE until the 7 th Century CE 

Herbert Verreth 


The northern Sinai was always a border region inhabited by Egyptians, Syr¬ 
ians and Arabs, but there is little information on the ethnic distribution of 
these groups. Elsewhere I have collected the written sources and the archae¬ 
ological material kn own for each distinct location in the northern Sinai 
between the city of Raphia in Palestine and the city of Pelousion in Egypt. 1 
In this article I will sketch a broader picture for the whole area from the 
Late until the Byzantine Period. The amount of useful information, however, 
is disappointingly small. Ancient geographers, toponymy and onomastics, 
texts found in situ, funerary habits, temples and shrines, all shed some light 
on the matter, but there are still wide gaps in our knowledge. 

In the Late and Ptolemaic Periods the changing political borders in the 
area no doubt influenced the patterns of occupation. The natural eastern bor¬ 
der for Egypt was the Pelousiac Nile branch, which separated the Delta from 
the desert more to the east. Immediately east of that Nile branch, some for¬ 
tresses such as Migdol / Magdolos and Tcharou / Sele controlled the narrow 
entrance to the Delta that lay between the Pelousiac branch and the rocky 
desert area extending south till the Wadi Tumilat. Magdolos was in the Saite 
Period located at Tell Kedwa (site T21), but from the Persian Period on at 
Tell el-Heir. Tcharou, on the other hand, was situated at Habwa I in the Mid¬ 
dle and New Kingdom and from the Persian Period on at Tell Abu Seifa. 
From the Ptolemaic Period on, the coastal road from Pelousion to Syria was 
guarded in Gerra (Mahammediya), some 15 km east of Pelousion. In general, 
one might suppose that the Egyptians controlled the area as far as Mount 
Kasion and the eastern end of Lake Serbonis. However, fixed settlements 
there were rare before the Roman Period, partially because of the military 
threat from the east, but mainly because the area was inhospitable, with huge 
sandy dunes lying next to the treacherous marshes of Lake Serbonis. In the 
early Roman Period when the lake started shrinking, the conditions changed 


1 Herbert Verreth, The northern Sinai from the 7 th century BC till the 7 th century AD: A 
Guide to the Sources, Leuven, 2006 (available at http://www.trismegistos.org/sinai/). The 
references between square brackets quoted further on refer to the sources discussed in 
detail in this work. All the personal names related to the northern Sinai have been gathered 
there in the prosopographical chapter, p. 1147-1154.1 would like to thank Willy Clarysse 
for his valuable suggestions. 
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for the better, and gradually more settlements and villages came into exis¬ 
tence in the northern Sinai. In periods of political and military superiority 
such as the 3 rd century BCE Egypt succeeded in occupying Palestine and 
southern Syria, which brought the whole northern Sinai under Egyptian con¬ 
trol. By the late 3 rd century the actual borderline between Egypt and Syria 
apparently shifted to the eastern end of the northern Sinai, at a point some¬ 
what halfway between Rinokoloura (el-Arish) and Raphia. In the follow¬ 
ing centuries the borderline changed again, but certainly from 70 CE on the 
northeastern Sinai once more became the border area, which made most of 
the northern Sinai part of the Roman provincia Aegyptus. 2 

The eastern part of the northern Sinai has been ascribed to Phoenicia, 
Syria, Judaea, Arabia or Idumaea by different geographers and historians, 
and it is only in the Roman and Byzantine Periods that the name Palestine 
generally came into use for the province east of Egypt. There is little doubt 
that most of the people there originally spoke a Semitic language, but it is 
difficult to find out to what extent the designations of the classical authors 
correspond with actual differences in the field. A line can perhaps be drawn, 
however, between predominantly sedentary and more nomadic people, i.e. 
between Syrians (by lack of a better term) and Arabs. Because of the relative 
scarcity of fixed settlements in the northern Sinai before the Roman Period, 
the latter group was probably prominent in the earlier periods, with the Syr¬ 
ians perhaps limited to a few towns such as Ienysos and Bytl / Bitylion along 
the coast or near the main road between Egypt and Syria. 

This theoretical distribution of Egyptians, Syrians and Arabs over the 
northern Sinai, however, was often broken by several factors. First, the 
Egyptian occupation of the eastern part of the northern Sinai introduced 
Egyptian elements in an otherwise Semitic environment. Secondly, the Arab 
merchants obtained a bridgehead in the northwestern Sinai with the city of 
Qasr Ghet, but they also moved further east in the Wadi Tumilat and in the 
eastern Delta in general. Thirdly, the Egyptian fortresses and garrisons were 
manned by a mixture of Egyptian, Greek, Carian, Phoenician and Jewish 
soldiers, while in later periods also Roman officials or officers occasionally 
lived in the area. The pattern finally seems to end in a multi-ethnic popula¬ 
tion for the whole area between Pelousion and Raphia. 

In the next sections I will bring together some of the elements that pos¬ 
sibly illustrate the patterns of occupation I just described. I will pay special 
attention to the etymology of the toponyms in the area, to anthroponymy, to 
the inscriptions and other texts found in situ and to the presence of temples 
and shrines in the area. 


2 For more details, cf. Flerbert Verreth, The Border between Egypt and Syria from the 7 th 
century B.C. until the 7 th century A.D., in Peter Van Nuffelen (ed.), Faces of Hellenism 
(Studia Hellenistica, 48) 2009, 199-216. 
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Egyptians 

There are only a few toponyms in the northern Sinai for which an Egyptian 
origin can be ascertained. There is no consensus about the etymology of the 
name Tcharou / Sele, which is attested from the Middle Kingdom till the 
Graeco-Roman Period. Although also Semitic interpretations for the name 
have been suggested, an Egyptian origin seems most likely. As the Semitic 
loan word Migdol / Magdolos, ‘tower’, was already well integrated in the 
Egyptian vocabulary since the New Kingdom, there is no doubt that the 
place was an Egyptian foundation. Since the name of Lake Serbonis is only 
attested in Greek and Latin sources, its etymology is unknown, but some¬ 
times an Egyptian origin has been suggested. While Egyptian names are 
more or less expected in the western part of the northern Sinai, the unidenti¬ 
fied Egyptian toponym P3-s3-nfr (‘the beautiful / good son’?) attested near 
Bytl / Bitylion in 217 BCE, is an indication that such names also existed in 
the eastern part. The case of Rinokoloura is puzzling: the etymology of the 
name points to the Greek word for ‘cutting off noses’, while its (mythical?) 
foundation is ascribed by Diodorus and Strabo to the unknown Ethiopian 
king Aktisanes and by Seneca to a nameless Persian king (Rinokoloura [1 / 5, 
8,11])', Seneca’s story seems to be somewhat more trustworthy, but the doubt 
about Rinokoloura’s origin remains. 

If we exclude the Egyptian soldiers stationed in the northern Sinai, who 
might originate from any place in Egypt, surprisingly few personal names 
reveal an Egyptian background. Near Tell Abu Seifa (Tcharou) three Ptole¬ 
maic (?) sarcophagi were found that belong to Henyt(?) son of Phimenis and 
Taiasi(?), to Peteamenophis son of Henyt(?) and T3-n.t-imn.t-iy.ty ('?), and to 
Phimenis son of Taeris (Tell Abu Seifa [3-5]). The Egyptians Nektanebis son 
of Peteamounis from Sebennytos in the 4 th century BCE and Pichaas son of 
P3-km from Tanis in the 1 st century BCE also had a close relationship with 
the city of Tcharou, but they probably did not live there (Tcharou [1, 10]). 
A Ptolemaic Aramaic ostracon found in Tell Temilat near Bitylion perhaps 
mentions ‘Horos and Nouby son of Horos’ (Tell Temilat [7]), which might 
illustrate the Egyptian presence in the eastern part of the northern Sinai. The 
Egyptian priest Horos son of Horos Kasiotes active on Delos possibly in 
the early 1 st century BCE apparently came from Kasion (Kasion [11-14]). 
Aurelius Psenkonchos son of Poseidonios is a former pantarchos and epime- 
letes of the praetorium of Gerra in the 3 rd -4 th century CE (Gerra [12]). On an 
ostracon of the 4 th century CE found in Qasr Ghet perhaps Ps.iom.iasis(?) 
son (?) of Phaiesis and brother of Azazios(?) can be read (Qasr Ghet (26]). 
On some ostraca from the 4 th century CE found in Tell el-Heir (Magdolos) 
the Egyptian names Petesonsis, Orsenouphis (twice), Sone[ ], Pihathres and 
Psaous occur (Tell el-Heir [4, 5, 8, 75]). A third Orsenouphis was buried in 
el-Khuinat near Ostrakine in the Byzantine Period, while on another stele 
from that place the woman’s name Thenbotas also occurs (el-Khuinat [7, 9]). 
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It is difficult to find any general tendencies in this relatively small corpus of 
Egyptian names. 

Although the Egyptian presence in the northwestern Sinai must have been 
substantial, only a few Egyptian inscriptions have been found in the area. 
The three sarcophagi of Tell Abu Seifa have already been mentioned. Two 
New Kingdom monuments of Sethos I and Ramses II from the ‘old’ Tch- 
arou at Habwa I seem to have been re-erected in the ‘new’ Tcharou at Tell 
Abu Seifa. Tell el-Heir (Magdolos) yielded a hieroglyphic stele and at least 
seven Ptolemaic demotic ostraca. 3 In el-Arish (Rinokoloura) a damaged 
Coptic funerary stele has been found (el-Arish [11]), while the use of Egyp¬ 
tian month names and of the era of Diocletianus in some Greek inscriptions 
of the Byzantine Period from the same area also illustrates the ‘Egyptianiza- 
tion’ of the northeastern Sinai (el-Arish [4, 51, 6-7]). The naos of the 30 th 
Dynasty found on the same spot was brought there at an unknown period 
from the temple of Pr-Spdw, the modem Saft el-Henna in the eastern Delta, 
and there does not seem to be a religious link between Rinokoloura and the 
hieroglyphic text on the naos (el-Arish [7]). 

Excavations in Tell Kedwa (Saite Magdolos) and Tell el-Heir (Persian 
and Graeco-Roman Magdolos) yielded common Egyptian ware, but also a 
very large proportion of imported Greek and Phoenician pottery, which prob¬ 
ably reflects the ethnic composition of those military camps. Also in el-Qels 
(Kasion) Greek and Phoenician material from the Persian Period has been 
found, which can perhaps be linked with a trade route across the northern 
Sinai. Near Tell Kedwa, at site T73, a cemetery was found with cremation 
burials. The remains were deposited in Egyptian jars, accompanied by east- 
Greek pottery. This cremation practice was clearly introduced by the Greek 
population occupying the Saite fortress. The cemetery T47 near Tell el-Heir, 
on the other hand, yielded a lot of funerary masks in a composite Greek- 
Cypriot-Egyptian style, to be dated from the late 6 th to the early 3 rd centuries 
BCE. These masks nicely illustrate the cultural adaptation of the foreign mer¬ 
cenaries to their new environment. More common Egyptian funerary masks 
found near Tell Abu Seifa can probably be dated to the 1 st and 2 nd centuries 
CE. 

The major god of the New Kingdom city of Tcharou and of the eastern 
border nome in general was Horos Lord of Mesen, who is often described 
as Lord of Tcharou. The New Kingdom monuments found in Tell Abu Seifa 
mention his name, and the god apparently had a temple named Pr-Hr, ‘House 
of Horos’, in old Tcharou (Habwa I). In the legend of the winged disk, writ¬ 
ten on the walls of Edfu, Horos of Behdet fights the followers of the god 
Seth, who have fled to the marshes and hills of Tcharou in the east; after his 
victory he receives the name of Horos of Mesen (Tcharou [40]). When in 


3 The demotic ostraca are published in Dominique Valbelle (ed.), Tell el-Heir. Les niveaux 
hellenistiques et du Haut-Empire, Paris, 2007, but I was unfortunately not yet able to 
incorporate the new information in this article. 
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the Late Period a new city of Tcharou is founded at Tell Abu Seifa, the same 
Horos of Mesen is worshipped there. The priestly titles on the three sar¬ 
cophagi imply the existence of a temple for this god also in the new Tcharou; 
this was probably located near the spot where the New Kingdom monuments 
were found, although no further archaeological remains are known. Horos of 
Mesen and Tcharou also had an important temple in Tanis, a place that seems 
to have had special links with Tcharou (Tcharou [2, 5, 10]). In other inscrip¬ 
tions, and especially in the temple texts of Edfu and Dendera, Tcharou is also 
linked with other Egyptian gods such as Isis, Mout-weret, Osiris, Sobek, 
Min, Khenty-Iabtet, Nebet-Hetepet and Ra of Heliopolis (Tcharou [3, 4, 6, 
12, 16, 18, 42 and passim]). 

Herodotus briefly mentions that Typhon, the Egyptian god Seth, is hidden 
in Lake Serbonis, and later authors combine this account with the fight of 
the Greek mythological monster Typhon against the Olympian gods (Lake 
Serbonis [2, 5, 6, 41, 43]). The presence of Seth in the area recalls the legend 
of the winged disk, but there are significant differences: in the legend Horos 
of Behdet fights the followers of Seth, not Seth himself, and no mention is 
made of any opponent hiding in the area. 

In the so-called Invocation of Isis, possibly composed in the 1 st century 
CE, a list of places is li nk ed with a specific name of Isis, although the li nk 
between the names and the places often seems vague or even fictitious. 
In Pelousion, Isis is the one ‘who brings to harbor’, at the Kasion she is 
‘Tachnepsis’, at the Ekregma or outlet of Lake Serbonis she is ‘preserver’ and 
in Rinokoloura she is ‘all-seeing’ (Kasion [79]; Lake Serbonis [57]; Rino- 
koloura [77]). The relationship between Tachnepsis and Kasion is confirmed 
by an inscription from Delos where an inhabitant of Kasion worships the 
Egyptian goddess Tachnepsis (Kasion [13-14]). With respect to Ekregma and 
Rinokoloura other information about the presence of an Isis cult is lacking. 


Syrians 

According to Herodotus the Palestinian Syrians lived in the eastern part 
of the northern Sinai that extended as far as Lake Serbonis, except for the 
emporia along the coast between Kadytis (Gaza) and the unidentified city of 
Ienysos, which were controlled by the Arabs (Ienysos [7]). The etymology of 
the name Ienysos is unknown, but a Semitic origin seems most likely. Also 
the town of Bytl / Bitylion (Tell el-Sheikh) in the area between Rinokoloura 
and Raphia has a Semitic name. The place Bethaphou (‘House of the apple- 
tree’), some 21 km south of Raphia, should probably be identified with the 
road station Boutaphios (‘Burial place of the cow / bull’); the latter might 
be a Greek pseudo-etymological interpretation of the original Semitic name. 

Tell el-Sheikh yielded a fragmentary Phoenician inscription on a marble 
slab (Tell el-Sheikh [7]). At the nearby Tell Temilat three Aramaic ostraca 
of the Ptolemaic Period were excavated and two Phoenician (?) amphora 
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stamps (Tell Temilat [1-3, 30-31]). The Syro-Palestinian and Phoenician 
presence in the western part of the northern Sinai is illustrated by imported 
pottery in Tell Kedwa (old Magdolos), Tell el-Heir (new Magdolos), site 
T4 and el-Qels (Kasion) (including an amphora stamp with possibly three 
Phoenician characters (el-Qels [3]) and by a granite weight with two Phoeni¬ 
cian characters found in Mahammediya (Gerra) (Mahammediya [7]). Jew¬ 
ish presence in Magdolos in the early 6 th century BCE is confirmed by the 
prophet Jeremiah (Migdol / Magdolos [24-25]). In the early 5 th century BCE 
Osea son of Pete [ ] and his son Shelomam were apparently mercenaries of 
Jewish origin in Magdolos; Osea’s patronymic looks Egyptian and most 
likely the family had already been living in Egypt for some time (Migdol / 
Magdolos [50]). Jewish coins of the period 67-69 CE were found in Tell el- 
Heir and Qasr Ghet. In the fortified settlement of the 4 th century CE at Qasr 
Ghet some lamps were decorated in relief with Jewish symbols such as the 
menorah. Even in the 5 th or 6 th century CE people from Tyros, possibly oil 
merchants, were still residing in Pelousion and the nearby village of Thylax 
(Thylax [1-2]). 

Isaiah (19:18) prophesies that five towns in Egypt will speak the language 
of Canaan and pledge themselves to Yahweh. These towns have been located 
by some Christian authors of the 4 th -5 th centuries CE in the northern Sinai, 
and Hieronymus specifies that Ostrakine and other cities in the neighborhood 
of Rinokoloura and Kasion are the sites referred to there. He states that still in 
his own time people in that part of Egypt speak Syriac, i.e. a Christian dialect 
of Aramaic, and he adds that according to some authors Syrians and Arabs 
from the neighborhood were settled in that region by the Babylonian king 
Nebuchadnezzar (Ostrakine [27]). Because the northeastern Sinai before the 
late 1 st century CE was only sporadically under Egyptian control, a Syrian 
and Arab presence is not surprising, but maybe people living in the 4 th cen¬ 
tury CE felt the need to explain the use of the Syriac language in Egypt and 
therefore made up the story about the Babylonian deportation. A part of the 
population in the northeastern Sinai, therefore, possibly spoke Syrian, while 
there are also a few other indications that the northeastern Sinai had close 
links with its eastern neighbors. About 512 CE two men from Nessana in 
Palestine were apparently living near Rinokoloura (Rinokoloura [96]), and 
in the early 7 th century CE inhabitants of Phakidia, a hamlet of Rinokoloura, 
presented offerings to a monastery in Nessana (Phakidia [2-5]). 


Arabs 4 

With regard to the Arab presence in the northern Sinai again only scattered 
pieces of information are available. In 671 and 525 BCE Arabs took care of 


4 For further information on the Arabs in the region in general, cf. Israel Eph'al, The ancient 
Arabs. Nomads on the borders of the fertile crescent 9 ,h -5 ,h centuries B.C. , Jerusalem/ 
Leiden, 1982; Aryeh Kasher, Jews, Idumaeans, and ancient Arabs. Relations of the Jews 
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the water supply across the northern Sinai for the Assyrian and the Persian 
armies respectively. Even though Herodotus ascribes to them only the hege¬ 
mony over the coastal emporia between Kadytis (Gaza) and Ienysos (Ienysos 
[7]), it is clear that they had unhindered access to the whole northern Sinai. 
This situation probably continued in the Ptolemaic and Roman Periods. 

A Northwest-Arabian Thamudic inscription on a vessel contains a dedica¬ 
tion by a certain Hadad son of Masik to the Arab deity Mama, who was wor¬ 
shipped in Gaza from the Persian Period onwards; the name Masik is Arabic, 
the name Hadad common Semitic. The vessel was found between Bir el-Abd 
and Bir Salamana in the central northern Sinai and is perhaps dated to the 2 nd 
or 1 st century BCE, although a date in the 6 th -5 th century BCE has also been 
suggested. Because the archaeological context is lacking, this isolated find is 
difficult to interpret (Bir Salamana [7]). 

According to the geographer Strabo Egypt was bordered by ‘the Arabia of 
the Nabataeans’ and in another context he located the (Nabataean) Idumae- 
ans in the southern part of Judaea near Mount Kasion (Kasion [42]). Naba¬ 
taean presence in the northern Sinai is confirmed by archaeological finds. In 
the northeastern Sinai near Sadot and near el-Kharruba a large and a small 
Nabataean caravanserai were found, while the sites of Tell el-Eqneiyin, el- 
Arish and Bir el-Mazar yielded Nabataean pottery. The major Nabataean 
settlement in the northern Sinai, however, is Qasr Ghet, which probably 
served as a logistic, commercial and religious center from the 2 nd century 
BCE to the early 3 rd century CE for Nabataean merchants and tribes crossing 
the isthmus and the Sinai peninsula. The central site at Qasr Ghet contains a 
temenos with two monumental temples, which stayed in use till the late 2 nd 
or the early 3 rd century CE. The smaller temple (12.7 x 5.7 m.), constructed 
in the 1 st century BCE, contained a Nabataean dedication from Huwairu son 
of Grm to the goddess al-Kutba’ (Qasr Ghet [7]). The other temple (19 x 
19 m.), built in the 1 st century CE, was perhaps dedicated to the goddess al- 
’Uzza, who is sometimes li nk ed with al-Kutba’. One of the minor sites in the 
immediate neighborhood probably also had a smaller local Nabataean sanc¬ 
tuary. The Nabataean temples of Qasr Ghet have a lot of Egyptian features, 
but it is difficult to determine whether these result from the close relationship 
of the place with Egypt or are inherent to the Nabataean architecture, which 
generally shows Egyptian influences. The goddess al-Kutba’ was also wor¬ 
shipped in Tell el-Shuqafiya in the Wadi Tumilat as shown by a Nabataean 


in Eretz-Israel with the nations of the frontier and the desert during the Hellenistic and 
Roman Era (332 BCE - 70 CE) (Texte und Studien zum antiken Judentum, 18), Tubin¬ 
gen, 1988; Javier Teixidor, Les Nabateens du Sinai, in Dominique Valbelle and Charles 
Bonnet (eds.), Le Sinai durant I’Antiquite et le Moyen Age. 4000 ans d’histoire pour un 
desert. Actes du colloque ‘Sinai’qui s ’est tenu a l ’UNESCO du 19 au 21 septembre 1997, 
Paris, 1998, 83-87; Sylvie Honigman, Les divers sens de l’ethnique “Aray dans les sources 
documentaires grecques d’Egypte, in AncSoc, 32 (2002) 43-72; Gunter Vittmann, Agyp- 
ten und die Fremden im ersten vorchristlichen Jahrtausend (Kulturgeschichte der antiken 
Welt, 97), Mainz am Rhein, 2003, 180-193. 
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inscription found there. This text of 54 BCE also refers to the (Nabataean?) 
toponym Awiti, a place that cannot be identified with certainty. However, it 
may perhaps be linked to the Arab or Nabataean tribe of the Autaioi, which 
lived in the area between Pelousion and the Red Sea in the 1 st century CE 
(Awiti [7]; Autaioi [2/5]). 

A man named Saeibas from Skenai ektos Gerrous is involved in a finan¬ 
cial transaction about 314-318 CE between a man from Eleutheropolis (a city 
between Gaza and Jerusalem) and another man from Boubastis in the Delta; 
the name Saeibas is not known elsewhere, and perhaps this man originated 
from Syria or the Arab world (Skenai [ektos Gerrous] [7]). In Rinokoloura 
a bishop and a priest with the name Alpheios, which is probably Arabic, are 
attested in the 5 th century CE (Rinokoloura [150]), and a third Alpheios is 
buried in el-Khuinat in the Byzantine Period (el-Khuinat [7]). The soldier 
Flavius Ausos son of Abraham from Nessana lived in Rinokoloura in 512 
CE; the name Ausos is Arabic (Rinokoloura [96]). A certain Stephanos son 
of Golot was possibly buried in the neighborhood of el-Arish in 670 CE; the 
patronymic Golot is probably an Arabic name (el-Arish [4]). 

In the first half of the 5 th century CE a raid of ‘Saracens’ or Arabs, pos¬ 
sibly coming from the central Sinai, looted the area of Rinokoloura and such 
attacks apparently occurred quite often (Rinokoloura [76]). 

Some elements, therefore, confirm an Arab presence in the northern Sinai. 
However, except for the Nabataeans, who seem to be present in the late Ptol¬ 
emaic and the early Roman Period, it is almost impossible to determine accu¬ 
rately the distribution of the Arab groups in the area. 


Greeks and Romans 

Most of the geographical names in the northern Sinai seem to be Greek. The 
names Ostrakine (‘(The city) of sherds’), Barathra (‘Pits’), Ekregma (‘Out¬ 
let’), Pentaschoinon (‘(The place) at five schoinoi’), Gerra (‘Barracks’), Ske¬ 
nai ektos Gerrous (‘Tents outside of Gerra’), Chabriou Charax (‘Chabrias’ 
Camp’), Castra Alexandri (‘Alexander’s Camp’), and Ptolemais (‘(The city?) 
of Ptolemaios’) are all Greek, and the same probably goes for the names 
Rinokoloura (cf. piq and koaoikd, ‘cutting off noses’), Phakidia (cf. (pcmk, 
‘lentil’?), Aphnaion (?), Lychnos (cf. /ajyvoc, ‘lamp’) and Thylax (cf. OvXaq 
/ Odaoiicoc, ‘sack’). In the few instances in which these places are mentioned 
in Coptic texts, the Greek name is transliterated, and no original Egyptian 
name is used. Perhaps the original Egyptian or Syrian names of some of 
these places have been lost, but this can hardly account for every place in 
the northern Sinai. Apparently there was an important Greek influence in the 
region, which might be due to several factors. In the Late Period the Egyp¬ 
tian and the Persian armies made extensive use of Greek mercenaries, who 
were more or less permanently stationed in the area. Also in the early Ptole¬ 
maic Period the army mainly consisted of Greeks and Macedonians. Per- 
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haps, Hegesandros son of Artemidoros, buried in el-Shoada (near Rumani) in 
the late 4 th or 3 rd century BCE, was one of them (el-Shoada [7]). Later on, the 
ethnic composition of the army units stationed in the northern Sinai was cer¬ 
tainly mixed, although the common language no doubt remained Greek and 
- to a minor extent - Latin. Two military documents illustrate the onomastic 
diversity: about 193-196 CE (the Egyptian) Pathermouthis son of Ptolemaios 
from Heliou Polis, P...unus son of Phleus from Antaiou Polis and a certain 
Iu[ ] were stationed along the main road between Egypt and Syria (Rinokol- 
oura [20]; Ostrakine [77]; Gerra [9]), and the thirty-nine soldiers garrisoned 
in Skenai ektos Gerrous in the 4 th century CE had Greek and Egyptian names 
(Skenai [ektos Gerrous] [2]). In the Roman and especially the Byzantine 
Period the region flourished, probably because of the international traffic 
between Egypt and Syria along the coastal road. Again, Greek seems to have 
been the ‘lingua franca’. In this respect it might be significant that the major¬ 
ity of the inscriptions and ostraca found in the region were written in Greek 
and occasionally in Latin (Tell Abu Seifa [7]; el-Qels [2]) while no bilinguals 
are attested. 

Mount Kasion is most likely named after the Syrian Mount Kasion; the 
latter mount was called $pn or Saphon in Ugaritic and Canaanite texts, 
Haz(z)i in Akkadian and Hittite texts, and the latter name was rendered as 
Kasion in Greek. The Egyptian Kasion, however, is only referred to by its 
Greek name, and there are no reasons to suppose that one of the older Semitic 
names ever applied to the Egyptian hill. Both the Syrian and the Egyptian 
Mount Kasion are closely linked with Zeus Kasios, who is apparently the 
Greek transposition of the Semitic god Baal-Saphon, worshipped in Syria as 
a weather god and as a protector of sailors. Although Baal-Saphon is attested 
in the eastern Delta from the Second Intermediate Period on, there are no 
explicit links with the northern Sinai and there is no reason to assume that 
Baal-Saphon was ever worshipped under that name at the Egyptian Mount 
Kasion. The little hill in the northern Sinai on the shore of the Mediterranean 
was probably a landmark for sailors. However, at the same time, it was a 
dangerous spot because of the shallow coast in front of it. Thus the mountain 
might have been dedicated to the Syrian Zeus Kasios, protector of seamen, 
and may have been named after the Syrian mountain at some point before the 
5 th century BCE. A temple of Zeus Kasios at Mount Kasion is attested from 
the early 1 st century CE until the 2 nd century CE (Kasion [41, 63, 65, 82]). 
However, the god was already worshipped in Egypt from the 3 rd century BCE 
onward (Kasion [7 74]). The temple at the Kasion, which has not been identi¬ 
fied by archaeological surveys, is therefore more likely a Graeco-Egyptian 
than a Phoenician creation, as has often been maintained. Zeus Kasios was 
also especially popular in Pelousion, where a temple was certainly dedicated 
to him in the 2 nd century CE. The name Kasios seems to be quite popular 
in the region: we kn ow a Kasis son of Kasios Kasiotes in 142 CE (Kasion 
[50]); a Kasios son (?) of Kasios in Mahammediya (Gerra) in the Roman 
Period (Mahammediya [4]); an Aurelius Sarapion son of Kasios, an Aurelius 
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Kasios and an Aurelius Philadelphos son of Kasios in Gerra ca. 250-325 CE 
(Gerra [72]); and a [ ]oros son of Kasios from Ostrakine in the 4 th century CE 
(Ostrakine [20)]). This name might reflect the local cult of Zeus Kasios, but 
an influence of the Latin name Cassius cannot be excluded. 

Little can be deduced from the relatively small corpus of personal names. 
Many of the names attested in the Roman and Byzantine Period are Greek, 
but it is impossible to say anything for certain about the ethnic origin of the 
person bearing the name. 5 The Latin names Quintus, Marius, Petronius and 
Romanus have little ethnic relevance in the 4 th -7 th centuries CE. The bibli¬ 
cal names Abraham (four times), Ioannes, Manouelios, Maria (twice), Pau- 
los, Solomon (twice) and perhaps also Mouse(s) (Moyses?) reflect Christian 
influence. Zoilos, buried in the neighborhood of el-Arish in the Byzantine 
Period, was possibly the superintendent of a palaistra or wrestling-school, 
which is a Greek element in Egyptian society (el-Arish [5]). 

Some structures excavated in the northern Sinai have been identified as 
temples or shrines, but it is not always clear to which gods they were dedi¬ 
cated. In Tell Temilat a mudbrick fortress was built probably in the Assyrian 
Period in the 8 th or early 7 th century BCE, and one of its rooms was identified 
as a temple. The site also yielded some small stone incense altars from the 
Persian Period. In the northeastern comer of the oldest fortress of Tell el-Heir 
(Magdolos), which was certainly in use in the first half of the 5 th century 
BCE, an unidentified, probably oriental sanctuary with niches was excavated 
(ca. 6.5 x 6 m.). Near the southwestern comer of the second fortress a large 
mud brick building (25 x 20 m.) was in use from the second half of the 4 th 
century BCE till the 4 th century CE and has tentatively been identified as a 
temple dedicated to the royal cult; the plaster busts of a queen, a king (pos¬ 
sibly Ptolemaios II) and a god with the head of a ram, and the terra cotta head 
of a man and other ex votos found in a cache probably belong to a foundation 
deposit. In Mahammediya (Gerra), near the Mediterranean, Cledat partially 
excavated a small (Roman?) tetrastyle temple of 9.6 x 6 m., constructed 
in gypsum, with the entrance on the eastern side. Also along the seaside 
were two large altars next to each other. In an inscription said to be found in 
Mahammediya the iuridicus Quintus Corvius Flaccus dedicates a throne and 
an altar to the god Pelousios in the year 4 BCE (Mahammediya [2]). Pelou- 
sios probably also occurs together with Zeus Kasios on some coins and gems 
and in other documents about the city of Pelousion. If the inscription really 
comes from Mahammediya and has not been transported from elsewhere, 


5 To this group of Greek or unidentified names belong Aias, Alypios, Anastous, Ariston(?), 
Di...s, Dio[ ] son of (?) [Philo]philos(?), Dionysios (twice?), Dioskoros son of Tebas(?), 
Elemon, Epimachos (twice), Eudaimon, Euzoios, Gregorios, Herakleides (twice), Herak- 
lion, Hennanoubas son of Petronius, Hennogenes, Heron, Hierax, Hieron son ofNeilos, 
Isidores, Kosmias, Lampetios, Leontiskos son of Hernias, M[ ], Melas, Nestor, Nilam- 
mon, Ob[..]echia(?), Phileas, Pirozos (Pisozos), Polybios, Ptolemaios (twice), Sarapion 
(twice), Stephanos (three times), Themision, Theognios, Theoktistos, Zenobios, Zenon, 
Zoilos, [ ]os(?) son of Daimon grandson of Diokolles(?). 
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Pelousios might have had a sanctuary in Gerra, but it is impossible to link 
this cult with any of the archaeological remains known in Mahammediya. In 
el-Felusiyat (Ostrakine) Cledat noticed the remains of a building some 30 to 
40 m. long, preceded by a portico, some blocs in pink granite and numerous 
fragments of marble columns. He identified the construction as a Roman 
temple, but the place has not been excavated. In a Latin inscription found 
in Tell Abu Seifa the emperors Diocletianus and Maximianus dedicated the 
camp of the Ala I Thracum Mauretana in 288 CE to the deities Iuppiter, Her¬ 
cules and Victoria, but no traces of a Roman sanctuary have been recorded 
(Tell Abu Seifa [7]). 


Christianity 

Some places in the northern Sinai are linked with ‘biblical’ events by later 
Christian authors. Rinokoloura is said to be the place where Noah cast the 
lots to divide the earth among his sons (Rinokoloura [42]). The prophet 
Habakkuk is told to have fled to Ostrakine when Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Judaea (Ostrakine [4-8]). The apostles and disciples ‘Simon Ioudas’, ‘Ioudas 
Thaddaios’ and ‘Iakobos son of Alphaios’ were allegedly crucified and bur¬ 
ied in that same place (Ostrakine [45-48, 54]). 

The first certain Christian presence in the northern Sinai is reflected in the 
mention of bishops who presided over seven places in the area. The oldest 
see is Rinokoloura, where some ten bishops are known from 339 to 615 CE. 
In Bitylion bishops are known from the second half of the 4 th century until 
536 CE, in Ostrakine from 359 until 431 and in Gerra from 403 until 451. 
A bishop was active in Sele in 431, in Kasion ca. 431 -432, and in Aphnaion 
ca. 431 -451. In the 4 th century, apparently the whole clergy of Rinokoloura 
lived and ate together in an episcopal dwelling, probably in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the church. A sacristy, where in the 5 th century CE the sacred vessels 
were kept under the supervision of a deacon, may have been part of the same 
church (Rinokoloura [77, 97]). A deacon M[ ] was possibly buried in the 
neighborhood of el-Arish (Rinokoloura) in the 5 th century CE (el-Arish [7]). 
In Ostrakine ‘oikonomoi’ of the church were involved with the poor of the 
city (Ostrakine [37]). If on the Medeba mosaic the buildings with a door and 
a triangular roof represent churches, then there were two churches in Rino¬ 
koloura and one in Bitylion, in Ostrakine and in Kasion in the 6 th century CE. 
No church building is indicated on the mosaic for Pentaschoinon, which is 
indeed not known as a bishopric. 

Excavations in el-Felusiyat (Ostrakine) yielded three churches instead 
of the one shown on the Medeba mosaic, all of them characterized by rich 
marble decoration. The so-called large south church (62 x 22 m.) consists 
of a basilica with three naves and a narthex, an atrium and some chambers 
west of the atrium, including a cistern. Apparently, this church was in use 
in the late 5 th and the 6 th centuries CE. Some 70 m. north of this church a 
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smaller basilica (33 x 20 m.) with three naves was found. The latter church 
had an atrium, but no narthex; it was probably built in the (early?) 5 th century 
CE and destroyed by fire about 684 CE. Some 2 km. more to the north lies 
the so-called north church (35 x 11 m.), with three naves, a narthex and an 
atrium. The buildings west of the atrium have not been preserved. A syn- 
thronon, where a holy source or a relic could be visited, is situated along the 
continuation of the central apsis. This church also was possibly built in the 
5 th century CE. 

Other Christian buildings are also attested in the northern Sinai. In the 
4 th century CE there was a ‘meditation school’ (cppovxicTif|piov) led by Dio- 
nysios in the desert north of the city of Rinokoloura (Rinokoloura [77]). In 
359 CE some monks lived in the desert in a cell (xekkrov) in Lychnos in the 
neighborhood of Pelousion (Lychnos [ 1-2 ]). In 403/404 CE the anchorite 
Nilammon lived in a dwelling (oiicr|ga) near the city of Gerra (Gerra [2d]). 
Bishop Theognios of Bitylion ca. 494-522 CE had a small cell (ksAAoi) out¬ 
side the city (Bitylion [5]). A monastery in Kasion, attested between 578 and 
622 CE, was possibly founded by a certain Mar Romanus (Kasion [129,131, 
132, 150]). 

In el-Felusiyat (Ostrakine) two monasteries have been found. The first 
one was fortified by a pentagonal wall, flanked with towers. It had a max¬ 
imum diameter of some 275 m. and was possibly built in the 5 th century 
CE. For the other monastery details are lacking. In the nearby el-Khuinat a 
large construction was found with thick walls and arched ceilings, possibly 
a ‘religious site’ of the Byzantine Period. In Mahammediya (Gerra) prob¬ 
ably a Byzantine monastery or church was discovered, but there are some 
inconsistencies in the archaeological reports, and more precise information 
is needed. At the same site a small Christian altar was found, decorated with 
a cross and used to bum incense. Excavations at el-Arish (Rinokoloura) 
revealed a limestone building with seven rooms and seventeen niches in the 
walls spread over six of these rooms; the most elaborated niche had Christian 
crosses on the pilasters. 

An ostracon of the 4 th century CE found in Tell el-FIeir has the Chris¬ 
tian abbreviation Ch( ) M( ) G( ) in the first line (Tell el-Heir [7]). In the 
fortified settlement of the 4 th century CE at Qasr Ghet some lamps were 
decorated in relief with Christian monogrammatic crosses. In the 4 th century 
CE a blind woman from Phakidia went for a cure to Saint Flilarion in the 
neighborhood of Gaza (Phakidia [7]), and in the early 7 th century CE the sick 
woman Anastous from Aphnaion visited the tomb of the martyrs Kyros and 
Ioannes in Alexandria (Aphnaion [11]). At about the same time inhabitants 
of Phakidia made offerings to the monastery of Saint Sergios in Nessana in 
Palestine (Phakidia [2-5]). The Christianization of the region is also clear 
from the funerary habits. Two cemeteries near Mahammediya are described 
as Christian; one of the graves yielded a carved stone cross and an oil lamp 
decorated with a cross in relief. In el-Khuinat some Christian funerary steles 
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were found, often decorated with monogrammatic, Maltese, Greek and other 
crosses (el-Khuinat [7-72]). 

The Arab toponyms el-Kenisa, ‘The church’ (near Mahammediya), and 
Tell el-Kenisa, ‘Hill of the church’ (near Qatia) do not necessarily refer to an 
ancient Christian church, but might be an inappropriate local name for any 
kind of ruin. The toponym el-Shoada, ‘The martyrs’ (near Mahammediya), 
is only a recent creation, referring to casualties from the wars between Egypt 
and Israel since 1967. 

While the northern Sinai in the Late Period seems to have been predomi¬ 
nantly Egyptian in its western part and Syrian and Arab in its eastern part, 
the Egyptian influence over the whole area grew stronger from the Ptolemaic 
Period on and was made permanent by the location of the border between 
the provinciae Aegyptus and Palaestina at some 21 km southwest of Raphia. 
There is little doubt, however, that the Arabs always had unhindered access 
to the whole northern Sinai and could even infiltrate the eastern Delta. The 
abundance of Greek toponyms in the area might be explained by the pres¬ 
ence of numerous Greek mercenaries in the region from the Saite Period on, 
but is certainly also caused by the fact that the area was only more densely 
settled from the early Roman Period on, when the geological conditions 
around Lake Serbonis had changed for the better. 



Cypriot Pottery from MB IIA Loci at Tel Megadim 

Samuel R. Wolff and Celia Bergoffen 1 


The so-called “age of internationalism” in the eastern Mediterranean basin, 
which peaked in the Late Bronze Age, had its roots in the preceding Middle 
Bronze Age. Exchange in ceramic vessels between Cyprus and Levantine 
sites is well kn own for the MB IIB-C (using traditional terminology) but is 
rare for the MB IIA. This contribution presents new Cypriot material dating 
to a late phase of the MB IIA from the site of Tel Megadim, which suggests a 
more significant coastal distribution during this period than what was previ¬ 
ously assumed. 

Tel Megadim 

Tel Megadim 2 is located on the Carmel coast of Israel, c. 2 km north of Atlit 
and 11 km south of Tel Shiqmona (Haifa). The site has no port adjacent to 
it. Concentrations of anchors found offshore, however, provide tangible evi¬ 
dence that ships in antiquity anchored there and ferried cargo to the site on 
smaller craft. These anchored ships would have been protected from rough 
seas by a natural lagoon created by underwater kurkar ridges (Galili et al. 
1993: 152 and Fig. 6, p. 138). 

Excavations concentrating on the upper levels of the site, conducted in 
the late 1960’s by Magen Broshi, revealed extensive remains dating to the 
Persian period along with later Byzantine period remains (Broshi 1993). 
However, evidence for Early, Middle and Late Bronze Age occupations was 
mentioned only in passing. In 1994, S. Wolff had the opportunity to section 
the tell in advance of the construction of a second railroad track. The first 


1 It is a privilege for us to participate in this Festschrift in honor of Eliezer Oren. Wolff 
especially recalls fond memories of participating in the excavations directed by Eliezer at 
Tel Haror in 1990, while Bergoffen is grateful to Eliezer for supervising her dissertation, 
and for still acting as her mentor. She too has many fond memories: of the “peanuts place” 
as well as the excavations at Tel Haror. Our research benefited from a generous grant 
provided by the Shelby White-Leon Levy Program for Archaeological Publications. We 
are grateful to David Ilan and Ezra Marcus for confimiing our dating of the local pottery 
assemblage discussed below. We also wish to thank Silvia Krapikow of the Israel Antiqui¬ 
ties Authority for her assistance in the preparation of the illustrations. 

2 The official name of the site is Tel Sahar. The name Megadim, taken from the nearby 
moshav, was given to the site by its first excavator, Magen Broshi. This unofficial name is 
retained here to avoid confusion. 
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track cut through the tell in the late 1960’s, without an official archaeological 
excavation having been conducted. Wolff’s excavation revealed the entire 
occupational sequence of the site: Chalcolithic, EB IB, EB IV, MB II, LB I, 
Persian and Byzantine periods (Wolff 2008). 

Due to the location of the area of excavation, on the artificially created 
western slope of the depression created by the railroad track, exposure of 
Middle Bronze Age remains was limited. The situation was such that when 
a depth of a meter was reached, the horizontal exposure was, more or less, 
also one meter. When two meters were excavated, the horizontal exposure 
was two meters. Maximum horizontal exposure of the MB remains never 
reached more than two squares (8 m). Had the first railroad ditch been exca¬ 
vated properly, the exposure of the MB remains would have been much more 
extensive. 

Nevertheless, excavations succeeded in revealing architectural remains 
from the MB IIB period and burials from throughout the MB. For the latter, 
several individual cist tombs dating to the MB IIA were excavated, as well 
as two large masonry tombs for multiple burials, one dating to MB IIB, the 
other to MB IIC. Finally, several storage jar burials were revealed, probably 
dating to MB IIB. No Cypriot ceramic material was found in the MB IIA 
individual tombs or in the storage jar burials. A few whole and almost whole 
vessels, however, were found in the masonry tombs, including two complete 
vessels from the MB IIB tomb (one WP V eye-pitcher and one WP PLS jug), 
and two almost complete vessels from the MB IIC tomb (one WP V Tangent 
or Wavy Line style jug and one WP CLS juglet). 

Scattered MB IIA remains were found outside the above-mentioned MB 
IIA tombs, but given the restricted excavation area and its disturbed location, 
it is impossible to reconstruct the settlement of this period. All one can say 
is that the settlement was larger than what the excavations revealed, if one 
assumes that the twelve MB IIA individual tombs were situated under struc¬ 
tures (domestic?) which were quarried out by the train track operations prior 
to the excavations. One feature consisted of a massive fill of potsherds dating 
exclusively to this period (Figs. 1-2), so many potsherds, at the exclusion of 
other artifacts, that we concluded it must have been a pottery dump. This 
feature, (primarily Loci 2070 and 2106 below it), was excavated c. 3 m. in 
length (north-south) and 2 m. in width (east-west). Its western extent con¬ 
tinues into the unexcavated west balk, while is eastern extent was cut by the 
ditch of the railroad tracks. The most diagnostic MB IIA forms from this 
feature are the red-slipped and burnished carinated bowls (Fig. 1:7-8) and 
the cross-decorated bowl (Fig. 1:9), the latter bridging the transition to MB 
IIB. Conspicuously absent are flaring rim carinated bowls, characteristic of 
MB IIB. C14 analysis of charcoal from the pottery dump yielded two cali¬ 
brated dates: 1880-1680 BCE and 1690-1520 BCE. Thus, while the ceram¬ 
ics are remarkably homogeneous in date, the C14 analysis suggests some 
contamination. 
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Mixed together with the presumed local wares derived from this pottery 
dump was a collection of Middle Cypriot sherds, which is the subject of this 
article. 


Cypriot Pottery 

Cypriot ceramic imports are fairly uncommon prior to MB IIB, and consist 
solely of WP wares. These have been found in MB IIA contexts dated to 
the latter part of the period at: Tell Beit Mirsim (one WP CLS sherd); Beth 
Shemesh (one WP PLS sherd); Tel Jerishe (nine sherds of WP PLS and/ 
or indeterminate); Tel Nami (one WP PLS sherd and two of indeterminate 
style from secure MB IIA contexts and live others in Composite, WP CLS 
and indeterminate styles from fills probably originating in MB IIA); Ash- 
kelon (six WP CLS and indeterminate style sherds from Phases 14 and 13 of 
the gateway, and a complete WP V amphora from a cemetery in the eastern 
part of the modem city), and Kafr Jatt in the western Galilee (two jugs, one 
WP CLS, the other, WP PLS, from a tomb (Johnson 1982: 63, Fig. 1:G1, 
Fig. 3:E1; Geva 1982: Fig. 31:5-8, 32:10-14; Artzy and Marcus 1992: 106- 
108, Fig. 4; Stager 2002: 357, 359, Fig. 20; Gershuny 2002: 187, Fig. 3; 
Getzov and Nagar 2002: 4-5, Fig. 4:3, 4). Artzy and Marcus (1992: 106- 
107) point out that material from Tel Akko derives from fills in the rampart 
fortifications whose MB IIA date is “tenuous”, while the contexts of other 
early occurrences at Dhahrat el-Humraiya, Ginnosar and Megiddo date to 
MB IIA-B. 

In light of the quantitative distribution elsewhere in Canaan, the collec¬ 
tion of sixteen Cypriot WP sherds from the MB IIA pottery dump at Tel 
Megadim is significant. Indeed, considering the limited exposure of Broshi’s 
and Wolff’s excavations, the total number of Middle Cypriot sherds recov¬ 
ered is impressive: the catalogue, still in preparation, so far includes some 
seventy-five sherds, and while this no doubt represents a smaller number of 
vessels, the sheer volume of the sherdage is noteworthy. 

The colors of the fabrics, slips and paints vary within a narrow range. In 
the catalogue, the color names follow the Munsell system (with the exception 
of “dark reddish brown”), but without the numerical values, which are as fol¬ 
lows. Fabrics are most often pink 5YR7/4 or 7.5YR7/4; light red 2.5YR6/6, 
or reddish yellow 5YR6/6; less frequently, very pale brown 10YR7/3, light 
brownish grey 10YR6/2, or reddish grey 5YR5/2. Slips are again usually 
pink 7.5YR7/4 or 5YR7/4, but light red 2.5YR6/6, white 10YR8/2, or very 
pale brown 10YR8/3 also occur. The paint is dark reddish brown 2.5YR3/4, 
reddish brown 5YR4/3, dark reddish brown 5YR3/2-2.5/2 (here called “very 
dark reddish brown”), red 10R5/6-5/8-4/6-4/8, dark red 10R3/6, or black 
5YR2/5/1. 

All but one of the sherds come from closed vessels, probably jugs. Seven 
are decorated in WP PLS and four in WP CLS. The motif of two parallel 
bands on No. 1 is often found just above the base of WP PLS jugs, as here, 
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or at the top of the shoulder, as on No. 2 (Kempinski, Gershuny and Schef- 
telowitz 2002: 171, Fig. 5.59, 9, Tomb 984; Courtois 1981: Fig. 2; Maguire 
2009: 98, Fig. 27, DAB 30, DAB 36). The shoulder decoration of No. 12, 
similar to that on the restored jug from Tel Megadim MB IIC Tomb 574, may 
be classified as WP V Tangent or Wavy Line style (Schaeffer 1949: Figs. 
107:28 and 108:23 both dated to Ugarit Moyen II; Courtois 1981: 13, Figs. 
5:47-50; Kempinski, Gershuny and Scheftelowitz 2002: 171, Fig. 5.55:1, 9; 
Maguire 1987, Fig. 9:6 - identical; Wolff 2008: 1944, right; Maguire 2009: 
133, Fig. 37, DAB 198). The Composite ware sherd was from a bowl deco¬ 
rated in WP CLS on the exterior and covered with black slip on the interior, 
now mostly worn off. As noted above, this style has been identified among 
what are probably MB IIA imports at Nami. 


Catalogue of Cypriot pottery (Fig. 3) 

1 WP PLS, body sherd with rounded base, probably from a jug; very 
hard, medium-grained pink fabric, minute black and white grits, traces 
of mica, 0.04-0.08 cm. thick; pink, lightly burnished slip; faintly lus¬ 
trous dark reddish brown paint, four sets of pendent line groups and 
part of a fifth, two wider concentric bands above the base. L2078, 
B3270/1. 

2 WP PLS body sherd from a closed vessel; very hard, fine to medium 
grained pink fabric, few minute black grits, traces of mica; light red 
burnished slip; lustrous red paint, a wavy band between line groups, 
with broad concentric bands crossing them. L2072, B3107/1. 

3 WP PLS, five joining body sherds, probably from a jug; fine to medium 
grained pink fabric, minute white grits, traces of mica, 0.04 cm. thick; 
the surface is smoothed (self slipped); faintly lustrous red paint, alter¬ 
nating pendent line groups (one complete, one partial) and single pen¬ 
dent wavy lines, two preserved. L2078, B3258/9 + 3117 + 3263/3. 

4 WP PLS, body sherd of a closed vessel; medium grained light red 
fabric, many minute black and white grits, 0.03-0.05 cm. thick; the 
surface is smoothed and lightly burnished; faintly lustrous red paint, 
pendent line group. L2070, B3193 + 3194/11. 

5 WP PLS, body sherd from a closed vessel; fine to medium grained, 
hard pink fabric, minute black and white grits, micaceous, 0.04-0.05 
cm. thick; smoothed, self-slipped surface; faintly lustrous, very dark 
reddish brown paint, pendent line group. L2070, B3115/1. 

6 WP PLS, body sherd from a closed vessel; fine, hard reddish grey fab¬ 
ric, 0.03-0.05 cm. thick; white lightly burnished slip; reddish brown to 
dark reddish brown lustrous paint, pendent broad wavy band between 
line groups. L2070, B3183. 
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7 WP PLS, body sherd from a closed vessel; fine to medium grained, 
very hard reddish yellow fabric, 0.03-0.05 cm. thick; lightly burnished 
pink slip; lustrous red paint, broad pendent wavy band between one 
complete and one partial line group. L2078, B3268/1. 

8 WP CLS, body sherd from a closed vessel; very hard, fine pink fabric, 
minute white grits, 0.05-0.08 cm. thick; lightly burnished very pale 
brown slip; very dark reddish brown to black faintly lustrous paint, 
crossing multiple line groups. L2060, B3102/1. 

9 WP CLS, two joining body sherds, probably from a jug; fine, medium 
to hard, pink fabric, few minute black grits, traces of mica, 0.03-0.05 
cm. thick; light red, lightly burnished slip; faintly lustrous red paint, 
one complete and three partial sets of crossing line groups. L2078, 
B3263/3+4 + 3270/2. 

10 WP CLS, body sherd from a closed vessel; fine, hard pink fabric, 0.03- 
0.04 cm. thick; self slipped and burnished; lustrous very dark reddish 
brown paint, crossing line groups. L2078, B3262. 

11 Composite Ware, WP CLS and Black Slip, body sherd from an open 
vessel; medium hard, fine light brownish grey fabric, few minute black 
and white grits, 0.04-0.05 cm. thick; the outer surface is smoothed and 
burnished, the inner has traces of black slip; lustrous black paint, two 
oblique line groups. L2070, B3178/11. 

12 WP Tangent style, shoulder sherd of a closed vessel; very hard, 
medium grained reddish yellow fabric, many minute black and white 
grits, 0.05-1.0 cm. thick; pink lightly burnished slip; dark red to dark 
reddish brown faintly lustrous, cracked paint, two broad vertical bands 
next to four broad horizontal bands, with a wavy line below. L2070, 
B3150/1. 

13 WP spout fragment; fine, hard, light grey fabric, 0.04 cm. thick; the 
surface is smoothed; cracked, black painted band on the inside of the 
rim; on the outside, narrow black painted band along the top of the rim, 
and a broad horizontal band on the side of the spout with an oblique 
band pendent from it. L2078, B3117/7. 

14 WP body sherd from a closed vessel; fine to medium grained, hard 
pink fabric, 0.02-0.04 cm. thick; self slipped and faintly burnished; 
cracked, faintly lustrous very dark reddish brown paint, line group. 
L2070, B3169. 

15 WP jug neck fragment, max. diam. ca. 5 cm.; very hard, medium 
grained light red fabric, minute black and white grits, 0.04-0.07 cm. 
thick; pink lightly burnished slip, mostly worn off; four horizontal, 
lustrous, red painted bands. L2106, B3342/6. 
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16 WP body sherd from a closed vessel; fine, hard, very pale brown 
fabric, few minute white grits, 0.03-0.04 cm. thick; self slipped and 
lightly burnished; cracked, faintly burnished black paint, part of two 
bands at right angles. L2070, B3109/1. 

Conclusions 

The presence of Cypriot pottery in MB IIA Canaan, first mooted on the basis 
of the “stray sherd” from Tell Beit Mirsim and other finds from “insecure 
deposits” at Megiddo and Akko (Maguire 2009: 82; Astrom 1972a: 264), 
may be accepted as established in light of the MC assemblage from Tel 
Megadim, in addition to the material adduced by Artzy and Marcus (1992) 
and the more recently published finds from Ashkelon and Kafr Jatt cited 
above. Most of the sherds whose style may be identified came from WP 
PLS or WP CLS jugs or juglets, but Composite and Tangent Line Styles are 
also attested in this earliest import horizon of Cypriot WP wares. To date, no 
Cypriot ceramic imports have been found in the earliest MB IIA contexts, 
but in every instance cited here, the local pottery indicates a date in the later 
MB IIA (cf. Cohen 2002: 130). By MB IIB, the same narrow repertoire of 
WP styles is found widely distributed from Syria to Egypt (Astrom 1972a: 
212-215, 217-225; Johnson 1982; Maguire 2009: 40-41, 49, Tables 2 and 3). 

Outside of Canaan, other early exports of WP PLS vessels include a jug 
found in a MB IIA funerary context at the College Site in Sidon, dated ca. 
1750 by the excavator (Doumet-Serhal 2008: 16). This would be roughly 
contemporary, using the Middle Chronology, with the juglet from Kiiltepe, 
Karum lb that Merrillees (2002: 5) cited as among the first appearances of 
the ware abroad. By the Low Chronology, however, which Merrillees prefers, 
the Kiiltepe juglet would date to the early 17 th century (i.e. not later than the 
tenth year of Samsuiluna, ca. 1676/75, ibid.), making it contemporary - on 
the Low Chronology - with the purported WP PLS sherd ascribed by Wool- 
ley to Alalakh VIII that Merrillees equally cites as evidence for the earliest 
appearance of WP PLS abroad (Bergoffen 2005: 37, 68-70). Also belonging 
here is the earliest WP PLS from As hk elon Phase 12, synchronized with Tell 
el-Dab'a Strata F-E/3 and therefore dated in the first half of the 17 th century 
(Bietak, Kopetzky, Stager and Voss 2008: 52). At Tell el Dab'a, Maguire 
(2009: 39-41) determined that WP PLS may have arrived “in levels possibly 
as early as stratum F” but actually listed an even earlier, single instance from 
Stratum G in her table. The latter would make the ware’s first appearance at 
Tell el-Dab'a as early as the second quarter of the 18 th century, i.e. contem¬ 
porary with the Sidon jug and other late MB IIA imports in Canaan. Most 
of the well-dated WP PLS sherds from Tell el-Dab'a, however, came from 
Strata E/1 and D/3 (ibid.) and therefore belong, like most of the WP PLS 
from Canaan, to the late 17 th to early 16 th centuries (MB IIB-IIC). 

WP CLS, which does not appear earlier than MC III, according to Astrom 
(1972a: 197) actually has a slightly earlier chronological range than WP 
PLS both at Ashkelon, where it first appears in phase 14, and at Tell el- 
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Dab'a, where it occurs slightly later, in Stratum Gl/3, which is synchronized 
with Ashkelon phases 14-13 to 13 and is dated in the mid-late 18 th century 
(Bietak, Kopetzky, Stager and Voss 2008, 49, 52). Maguire argued, however, 
that because of regional differences in pottery production on Cyprus, it was 
not possible to determine if WP CLS in fact preceded WP PLS and, dis¬ 
counting the slight discrepancies of the wares’ distribution at Tell el Dab'a, 
she concluded (2009: 86) that their “export horizon in Palestine and Egypt” 
was “roughly contemporary”. This view agrees with the fact that both styles 
first arrived in late MB IIA Canaan, and are often found in the same contexts 
- as perhaps best illustrated by the assemblage from Tel Megadim. In gen¬ 
eral, the date of these foreign occurrences of WP PLS and WP CLS indicate 
that MC III must have begun before ca. 1750, as Merrillees proposes (2002: 
273), considerably earlier than Astrom’s date of ca. 1700 (1972a: 268, 273). 
Both WP CLS ad WP PLS continue into LC IA, and while not well attested 
any longer at Tell el-Dab'a in Stratum D2 (mid 16 th century), they are still 
prevalent in the contemporary Ashkelon phases 11 and 10, the latter ending 
ca. 1500 (Bietak, Kopetzky, Stager and Voss 2008: 52). There is therefore 
no evidence here on which to date the transition to LC IA, or its end, which 
need not have coincided with the start of the New Kingdom, as Merrilllees 
(2002: 6) suggests. 

The coastal distribution of Middle Cypriot imports at Egyptian and 
Levantine sites (Tell el-Dab'a, Ashkelon, Tel Jerishe, Tel Nami, Tel Mega¬ 
dim, Ugarit-Ras Shamra), is coeval with what has been termed “the Byb- 
los run” (e.g., Stager 2002: 359-60; Marcus 2007). One might surmise that 
the Cypriot material arrived at a port such as Ugarit-Ras Shamra, from 
which ships plying the Levantine coast picked it up as secondary cargo 
and offloaded it along their way towards the Egyptian Delta. The establish¬ 
ment of this international market became the raison d ’etre for the founding 
(or refounding) of Levantine coastal ports such as Tel Megadim in the late 
MB IIA. 3 The presence of Cypriot pottery described herein, along with a 
fine collection of Levantine Painted Ware (for two examples see Bagh 2000: 
Fig. 1:1 left and 1:111 left (= Fig. 114:a), and red-slipped and burnished jugs 
of probable Syrian origin, firmly places Tel Megadim into this international 
network. 
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Fig. 1: Local MB IIA pottery from relevant loci 
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Fig. 2: Local MB IIA pottery from relevant loci 
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Fig. 3: Cypriot pottery from MB I1A loci 


The Nature of Symbolism in the 
Prehistoric Art of Anatolia 

Jak Yakar 1 


The gradual adoption of cultivation by sedentarized hunter-gatherers pro¬ 
vided them with an economic alternative that may have caused a progres¬ 
sive change in their social structure and performance of spiritual activities. 2 
Despite the presumed socioeconomic changes, perhaps affecting also the 
organization of communal rituals of spiritual nature, it is argued here that 
the cosmic world order envisaged by prehistoric farmers would not have 
differed fundamentally from that perceived by hunter-gatherers. Animism, 
which seems to have been the prevailing belief among the sedentary hunter- 
gatherers, did not disappear entirely with the development of farming. The 
realms of the ‘profane’ and ‘spiritual’ or the ‘living’ and ‘dead’ would not 
have been understood or treated by farmers as two entirely disconnected 
and unbridgeable realms. This argument presupposes that behind the particu¬ 
lar aesthetic effect of their respective art forms lay encoded expressions of 
ingrained beliefs, including those pertaining to concepts of the supernatural 
and the cosmos. 3 

It is still not very clear if certain notions concerning the ‘supernatural’ or 
‘universe’ among the Neolithic farmers deviated significantly from the ani¬ 
mistic foundations of hunter-gatherers’ spiritualism. A comparative analysis 
of human and animal representations in the art of sedentary hunter-gatherers 
of the 10 th and 9 th millennia BCE, and farmers of the 8 th and 7 th millennia BCE 
reveal certain similarities in the spiritual concepts and symbolism of these 


1 To Professor Eliezer Oren, an experienced, dedicated and admired scholar of East Medi¬ 
terranean and Biblical Archaeology. 

2 Most settled hunter-gatherers neither cultivated food plants nor tried to domesticate ani¬ 
mals, at least not as soon as they settled in permanent villages. While wild grain, almonds, 
and pistachio were among the plants consumed, wild cattle, gazelle, wild pig, and wild ass 
were among the animals hunted for their meat (Schmidt 2000a: 47-48). For J. Cauvin’s 
view on the birth of Neolithic religions see his 1994 book. 

3 Clottes and Lewis-Williams argue that the way the shamanic cosmos is conceived is gen¬ 
erated by the human nervous system rather than by intellectual speculation or detached 
observation of the environment (1998: 19). Among the socially less complex shamanistic 
societies, the cosmos is usually imagined to consist of three realms. These three realms are 
a) the realm of everyday life; b) a second realm, which lies above; and c) a third realm, 
which lies below. In such societies, the spirits of a given society and spirit-animals inhabit 
the realms above and below, respectively. See also Lewis-Williams and Pearce 2005. 
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two temporally distinct societies. New versions of already existing notions 
concerning founding ancestors, creation myths, or world order could have 
been created to further elaborate on the perceived links between mortals and 
the spirits of ancestors or immortal mythical creatures. As far as the expres¬ 
sions of these notions in art forms are concerned, the problem is how to 
distinguish between a multitude of encoded messages of spiritual nature and 
the symbolic expressions of such notions. 

Since certain symbolic expressions encountered in the prehistoric art of 
Anatolia are seldom self-explicating, it is often necessary to refer to ethno¬ 
graphic variables to set the limits of tentative interpretations. The meaning 
of symbols in the spiritual art of shamanic native groups could go a long way 
in explaining some of the deep-rooted notions hidden in ornamental schemes 
based on human and animal figures. However, when it comes to differentiate 
between a multitude of encoded messages of a spiritual nature and symbolic 
expressions of simple notions, even ethnographic examples presumed rel¬ 
evant cannot be of much assistance. 

The iconographic assemblages of Gobekli Tepe, Nevali £ori, (^atalhoyiik 
East and Ko§k Hoyiik provide material expressions of prevalent spiritual 
beliefs in the Pre-Pottery and Pottery Neolithic periods. 

Gobekli Tepe with its outstanding stone architecture incorporating mon¬ 
umental T-shaped stone pillars is a remarkable Pre-Pottery Neolithic site 
(Schmidt 2006) (Fig. I a). Located on high terrain, the site was undoubtedly 
a spiritual center of interrelated communities of hunter-gatherers living in 
the area. The two main architectural layers produced evidence of activities 
in the consecutive PPNA and PPNB periods. The early layer (III) revealed 
large curvilinear stone enclosures with sunken floors (Fig. I b). The T-shaped 
ca. 3.5-5 m high stone pillars erected in these megalithic enclosures and 
arranged symmetrically, resemble abstract human forms (Peters and Schmidt 
2004: 208, Figs. 3-5). These surrounded a set of two decorated and more 
imposing stone pillars, which were carefully shaped. Except for a few enig¬ 
matic motifs recalling the so-called pictograms of Jerf el-Ahmar, wild spe¬ 
cies from the local fauna were depicted in naturalistic style on decorated 
pillars. The megalithic enclosures of layer III were filled in with soil prior 
to their disuse (Schmidt 2000a: 46). Such ‘ritual burial’ of buildings with 
fixtures of cubic significance is known also at (J’ayonu, Nevali ((’ori and £at- 
alhoyiik. 4 In enclosure A (the so-called ‘Snake Pillar Building’), one of the 
decorated pillars (PI) depicts a group of five snakes in addition to a net hold¬ 
ing snakes or snake-like figures, and a figure of ram. In the same enclosure 


4 This fill, brought over from a PPNA phase village, probably situated somewhere nearby, 
contained remains of wild cattle, wild ass, gazelle, and wild pig, but no bones of domes¬ 
ticated animals. As for the flora remains found in the same fill, they consist of wild food 
plant species such as almond, pistachio, wild grain and pulses. Both faunal and flora 
records suggest that this sacred site was frequented by hunter-gatherer groups from nearby 
localities. 
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a bull, fox, and crane are portrayed on a second pillar with a bucranium sign 
(Schmidt 1999). In the adjacent enclosure B (Schmidt 2000a: 50, Figs. 4, 7), 
each of the two central pillars (P 9-10) portrays a fox rendered in relief, while 
a third pillar (P 6) illustrates the figure of a snake. Enclosure C produced 
a number of decorated T-shaped pillars (P 11-13) (Schmidt 2000a: 50-51, 
Fig. 8). On the upper part of one of them (P 12), is a composition of five 
bird-like figures shown trapped in a net, and the shaft of the pillar decorated 
with a boar and a fox figures (Schmidt 2000b: 13, Fig. 6) (Fig. I c). The fox 
at Gobekli Tepe appears on some pillars associated with other wild species, 
sometimes with ox and crane, or ox and snake, or a feline. In this particular 
enclosure, the wild boar figure appears on six pillars. In addition, the fill of 
this enclosure yielded three wild boar stone sculptures (Peters and Schmidt 
2004: 184, Figs. 13-16). These were probably votive offerings deposited in 
the fill of the enclosure during the ‘ritual burial’. As for bird representations, 
species such as falcons, eagles, cranes and others figure on some of the pil¬ 
lars (Peters and Schmidt 2004: 207). Crane representations are known at 
Bouqras in Syria (Clason 1989/1990) and (/atalhoyiik in central Anatolia 
(Mellaart 1967). However, figures of vultures, which are represented later in 
the wall paintings of (/atalhoyiik, do not appear on Gobekli Tepe’s stone pil¬ 
lars, although the species is known to have existed in the vicinity according 
to faunal data. Nevertheless, a stone vulture figurine found buried in the fill 
of layer II (Peters and Schmidt 2004: 213, Fig. 23, Table 3), could attest to 
its symbolic importance in the local iconography. 

At Gobekli Tepe snakes are often depicted in groups of three, four, or 
five, or sometimes in groups of 12 and more, and they are arranged in a 
wave-pattern, which indicates a downward movement. In one particular case 
(P3), a snake is depicted with two heads; one at each end of the body, and 
looking in opposite directions (Peters and Schmidt 2004: 183). The repeated 
occurrence of the snake motif on T-shaped pillars in the layer III enclosures, 
except in enclosure C, is rather significant. Presupposing its chthonic affilia¬ 
tion, it is tempting to speculate that rituals performed in enclosures A, B and 
D may have been associated with the ‘domain of the dead’ or ‘underworld’. 

Snake figures are also found arranged differently at Nevali (/ori (Haupt¬ 
mann 1999: Fig. 10), Kortik Tepe (Ozkaya and San 2003: Fig. 3; Peters and 
Schmidt 2004: 214), Jerf el-Ahmar (Cauvin 1997; Stordeur 1999), and Tel 
Qaramel (Mazurowski and Jamous 2001: Fig. 8). In central Anatolia, this 
motif resurfaces in the later phases of the Neolithic period (e.g. (/atalhoyiik, 
and Ko§k Hoyiik). 

Other animals portrayed in the layer III enclosures at Gobekli Tepe 
include ungulate species such as gazelle, wild ass, and wild sheep (Peters 
and Schmidt 2004: 206, Figs. 12, 21). It is important to point out that these 
species also figure in the Neolithic iconography of central Anatolia. 

Layer II cult structures of the PPNB phase at Gobekli Tepe have a dif¬ 
ferent architecture and their pillars are also smaller than those of the earlier 
layer. The terrazzo floors of these units were not furnished with built-in fire- 
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places, ovens, or other domestic installations. A lion figure depicted on a 
T-shaped pillar in the ‘Lowenpfeilergebaude’ is one of the few examples of 
decorated pillars from this layer (Fig. I e). Not far from it, a figure of a naked 
woman carved on a stone-slab was found resting on the floor. Depicted in a 
sitting position with straddled legs, the figure appears to be menstruating or 
having a penis inserted into her vagina (Fig. I f). 

At Nevali (J’ori, a temple-like stone building constructed a short distance 
from the domestic structures in the village went through a cycle of burial 
and rebuilding, no less than twice during the PPNB occupation (Flauptmann 
1999) (Fig. I g-h). Limestone sculptures, mostly found in secondary contexts 
in this temple-like building, depict figures from the spiritual world of a sed¬ 
entary hunter-gatherer community experimenting with cultivation. 5 Among 
the sculptures recovered, some broken, was a centrally placed T-shaped 
pillar decorated with abstract anthropomorphic features in low relief. An 
example of this pillar type was reportedly found at Gobekli Tepe. Some lime¬ 
stone fragments meticulously buried in the fill-in of this building apparently 
belonged to a totem-like sculpted pillar portraying human and bird features 
(Fig. I i). The symbolism of a bird perched upon the human head could have 
been of a spiritual nature. 6 

The symbolism of combining figures of humans and birds is wide open 
to interpretations. The portrayal of a mythical ancestor or a shaman in 
the process of transforming into a bird could be just two of the possible 
interpretations. 

The rich iconographic repertory of Nevali ((’ori includes a limestone 
plaque engraved with human figures jumping in ecstasy, perhaps taking part 
in ritual dancing, and a limestone bowl decorated with reliefs (Flauptmann 
1999: Fig. 16). The latter object portrays two probably masked pregnant 
humans, flanking a tortoise (Fig. I k). All three figures have raised hands 
indicating dancing or some other form of rhythmic movement. Although the 
meaning of this scene is difficult to decipher, the symbolism it portrayed 
might have been of a transcendental nature. 

In the south-central Anatolian plateau, ((’atalhdyuk East with its rich icon¬ 
ographic repertory is an important source of information that allows limited 
insights into the spiritual beliefs of Neolithic farmers. 7 The absence of free¬ 
standing temple-like large communal buildings at this site could indicate that 
socioreligious activities with the participation of large congregations per¬ 
haps took place in open spaces. One of the numerous goals of the renewed 


5 At Nevali Lori, the late 9 th and early/mid 8 th millennium BCE community subsisted on 
hunting-gathering as well as on some cultivated food plants. Despite the relative abun¬ 
dance of wild food resources, the inhabitants could have started domesticating sheep and 
goat, or obtained them already in domesticated stage from another source (Hauptmann 
1999: 78). 

6 Some bird of prey sculptures in the round could have been fastened into the interior walls 
(Hauptmann 1999: 76, Figs. 11-15). 

7 See Mellaart 1967; Yakar 1990: 310-336; Hodder 2006. 
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excavations at (J’atalhoyuk was to identity and record the repetitive renewal 
of floor and wall decorations in individual dwellings (Hodder 1999). 8 The 
significance of such frequent renovations of the house interiors and wall 
decorations could have been some form of a lifecycle belief. Mellaart’s orig¬ 
inal distinction between domestic units and shrines (1967) has been long 
challenged by a different proposal. This presumes that te so-called shrines 
were probably ‘memory houses’ adorned with some non-domestic features, 
including wall paintings and molded figures. The painted and sculpted com¬ 
positions and figures probably had social and spiritual meanings relating to 
individual family histories (Hodder 2006; Hodder and Cessford 2004). At 
(jatalhoyuk, certain walls decorated with animals in relief (Fig. II g), includ¬ 
ing those depicted as quadruples with overstretched legs, are rather remi¬ 
niscent of the much earlier predator representations of Gobekli Tepe. The 
rich repertory of wall fixtures include plastered heads of cattle, sheep, and 
goats, beaks of vultures, jaws of foxes and weasels, and tusks of wild boars 
(Fig. II d). The presence of such wild species rendered in naturalistic style 
and in various combinations in an era when hunting was no longer the prin¬ 
cipal source of subsistence is rather remarkable. It proves that the symbolic 
association of these representations with forces of nature and/or the super¬ 
natural as perceived by hunter-gatherers was fixed in the minds of central 
Anatolian farmers. 

Water buffalos, lions, panthers, bears, wild boars, and birds of prey seem 
to be the principal figures in the iconography of (jatalhoyuk. Painted com¬ 
positions from this village often combine humans with wild animals are of 
particular interest (Fig. II b-f). Some of these compositions depict hybrid 
figures, which combine human legs with the head and body of a vulture 
(Fig. II d). These figures may represent ancestors or shaman-like figures in 
the process of transforming into birds of prey by means of magico-ritual acts. 
Such compositions could provide an important insight into the imagery of 
prehistoric spiritualism, in this case of the Q'atalhoyiik farmers. They might 
reflect a belief in the ability of certain persons endowed with supernatural 
powers to acquire particular animal affinities, which humans lack. 

One of the wall paintings illustrates humans and a variety of animals 
around a centrally placed but disproportionably large aurochs (Fig. II c). 
This painting probably portrays mythological animal and human ancestors 
appearing in spirit forms. Another painted scene illustrates a monster-like 
kneeling human figure, which faces three much smaller males showing signs 
of disquiet (Fig. II a). Such compositions, including those portraying danc¬ 
ing hunters experiencing an altered state of consciousness derived from a 
so-called spirit possession or a spirit loss might have conveyed mythical 


Excavators at (^atalhoyiik reportedly observed that while in some buildings the usually lit¬ 
tered living space was kept purposely clean following one of the periodic floor renewals, 
in others the transformation occurred in the opposite direction, in other words from ‘clean’ 
to ‘dirty’ floors (Boivin 2000: 384). 
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accounts involving distant ancestors or creation stories (Fig. II b). In addi¬ 
tion to illustrations of ritual practitioners in action, some painted composi¬ 
tions perhaps depict magico-ritual acts of transforming an invisible spirit 
or an incomprehensible affliction into a comprehensible animal or human. 9 
In other words, such painted compositions may reflect the existence of a 
perception among the Neolithic farmers of central Anatolia that invisible 
forces of nature presumed responsible for fateful events, if transformed into 
mentally manageable human and animal forms, would enable communica¬ 
tion with them. It is rather obvious that the figurative and abstract art forms 
of Neolithic farmers reflect a thematic continuity pointing to the survival 
of certain spiritual concepts developed by hunter-gatherers. The latter also 
must have believed in a universe inhabited both by living creatures of nature 
and powerful spirits. These spirits would have included the spirits of their 
ancestors, mythical creatures, and supernatural forces that were believed 
to control the fate of the hunter-gatherers. On the basis of some published 
ethnographic records, it is possible to hypothesize that prehistoric shamanic 
groups also could have believed that the potency of a powerful animal could 
be drawn from its blood. Among the African San shamans this ‘potency’ was 
first transferred to antelope paintings drawn with a pigment mixed with the 
hunted animal’s blood. Shamans considered such paintings not only sources 
of‘potency’ transferred to them during a trance dance but also gateways into 
a ‘spirit world’. 10 

The iconographic repertory of Neolithic Anatolia is also very rich in stone 
and clay figurines, which depict numerous fertility aspects of women. A clay 
figurine recently recovered in the fill of a burnt house at (j’atalhoyuk is quite 
remarkable because so far it is unlike anything known. 11 The front part of 
this figurine depicts a pregnant woman, while her back is shaped like a skel¬ 
eton with clearly emphasized ribs, vertebrae, scapulae and the pelvic bones. 
This figurine strengthens the conviction that the Neolithic farmers of Anato¬ 
lia believed in a life cycle of birth, death and rebirth, not only for plants, but 
also for humans. In fact, it corroborates Mellaart’s original view that certain 
figurative wall compositions associated with forces of nature in combination 
with breast-like wall-fixtures incorporating the lower jaws of wild boar or 
beaks of vulture might have symbolized the perpetual lifecycle. 


9 Clottes and Lewis-Williams believe that “recent neuropsychological research on altered 
states of consciousness provides the principal access that we have to the mental and reli¬ 
gious life of the people who lived in western Europe during the Upper Paleolithic, for 
they too were Homo sapiens sapiens and, we may confidently assume, they had the same 
nervous system as all people today” (1998: 12-13). 

10 Mentally in a state of trance caused by his rhythmic dance, the shaman could have imag¬ 
ined himself mingled with animated fonns and entering the domain of spirits. South Afri¬ 
can San rock images depict shamans turned into antelopes (Clottes and Lewis-Williams 
1998: 17, Fig. 10). 

11 See E2815 in www.catalh6yuk:figurines.stanford.edu. 
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At Ko§k Hoyiik (Oztan 2002), the 6 th millennium BCE village did not yet 
reveal sacred compounds or shrines. Nevertheless, some houses produced an 
impressive repertory of anthropomorphic vessels, female figurines, ceramic 
vessels decorated with bucrania, and animal and human figures (Fig. II k-p). 
These vessels clearly demonstrate the continued use of a broad range of sym¬ 
bols in warding off evil spirits and ensuring fecundity and abundance, and 
so on. However, by the mid or late 6 th millennium BCE, they were no longer 
rendered on walls, but applied in relief on domestic vessels. 

Based on the archaeological evidence just presented, which does not 
represent the complete range of archaeological data from the principal sites 
referred to above, one can provisionally conclude that: 

Gobekli Tepe, the most prominent hilltop sanctuary with megalithic fea¬ 
tures excavated so far in the Urfa province was constructed in the relatively 
early phase of the PPNA, and remained in use undergoing substantial archi¬ 
tectural modifications in the PPNB. A small and isolated band of hunter- 
gatherers living in a nearby village could not have constructed the PPNA 
sanctuary on their own. To build, rebuild and maintain the megalithic com¬ 
pounds would have required a certain level of social organization, special¬ 
ization, and intergroup coordination. Such sites were probably sacral venues 
used to perform communal rituals of a socioreligious nature. These could 
have included rituals for the commemoration of ancestors or communion 
with the dead and so on. Moreover, the celebration of certain social events 
could have taken place in such venues. One may postulate that these could 
have included events devised to strengthen social bonds, or celebrate gen¬ 
der and age initiations, marriages, and other socioeconomic occasions. Such 
communally celebrated celebrations would have resulted in the acquisition 
of a larger group identity with a common values and beliefs. 

The decorated enclosures with su nk en floors perhaps symbolized the 
openings or passages to the realm of mythical ancestors, immortal forces 
of nature, and the like. If so, one could hypothesize that the freestanding 
T-shaped stone pillars in the Gobekli Tepe enclosures could have represented 
mythical founders of the community/tribe/people in question. As for the ani¬ 
mal figures portrayed on some of these pillars, they may have symbolized 
particular affinities of deified forces of nature or mythical ancestors. These 
stone pillars could have served as media for the manifestation of ancestors’ 
spirits and/or supernatural forces in nature. It is possible to speculate that 
shaman-like ritual practitioners could have called upon these ‘spirits’, who 
were believed to inhabit the domains below and above the world of the liv¬ 
ing Indeed, the decorated stone pillars could have served a purpose similar to 
that of totems in some shamanic societies. 12 


12 


The word totem comes from a North-American Indian language, but it has been widely 
used to refer to animal or plant species and occasionally other things which are held in 
special regard by particular groups in a society. Among the Bantu peoples, totem is a little 
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The fact that sculptures of humans and animals, including those depicted 
on the T-shaped pillars, are mostly males (Peters and Schmidt 2004: 183- 
184, Table 2; 214), could suggest that hunter and gatherers initially associ¬ 
ated fertility with the physical strength and virility of males and not with 
female attributes of reproduction. Predators, which symbolize ferociousness 
and untamed power, constituted attributes assigned to male ancestors and/or 
supernatural forces. Later, the Neolithic farmers seem to have assigned such 
attributes also to female personifications of nature’s life cycle. 

The persistence of the snake and bird motifs in the art of the Neolithic 
farmers of Anatolia could suggest that they too, like their predecessors, 
believed in some sort of a compartmental universe. The ethnography of 
shamanism indicates that in prehistoric communities too, snakes and cer¬ 
tain birds of prey could have been perceived as agents of communication 
between the separate cosmic domains of the dead, legendary ancestors and 
supernatural beings. The snake could have represented a number of things, 
perhaps ranging from the manifestation of a particular chthonic force or spirit 
to the role of an intermediary capable of linking the domains of the living 
and the dead. Birds of prey, such as those painted on walls (e.g. (/atalhoyuk 
East), on the other hand provided the link to the realm of the divine beings. 
One cannot rule out the possibility that sometimes they depicted the feeling 
of flight experienced by a shaman during a ritual performance in a state of 
self-induced trance. 13 

The symbolic nature of animal, human, and abstract forms in the prehis¬ 
toric art of Anatolia could support the view that animism was at the core of 
the religious beliefs. 
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Fig. I a) Gobekli Tepe: general plan of III-II 
enclosures (after Peters and Schmidt 
2004) 



Fig. I b) Gobekli Tepe: III D sacral structure with T-shaped pillars (after Peters and 
Schmidt 2004) 
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Fig. I c) Gobekli Tepe: decorated pillar 
from IIIC structure (after Pe¬ 
ters and Schmidt 2004) 


Fig. I e) Gobekli Tepe: pillar decorated 
with a lion figure from layer II 
“Lowenpfeilergebaude” (after 
Peters and Schmidt 2004) 


Fig. I d) Gobekli Tepe: IILA structure with 
decorated pillars (after Peters and 
Schmidt 2004) 


Fig. I f) Gobekli Tepe: a naked woman fi¬ 
gure carved on as tone slab from 
layer II “Lowenpfeilergebaude” 
(after Peters and Schmidt 2004) 
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Fig. I g) Nevali Qori: cult building III (after Hauptmann 1999) 




Fig. I h) Nevali Qori: sequence of cult buildings 
III and II (bottom) (after Hauptmann 
1999) 
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Fig. I j) Nevali Qori: limestone pillar with 
a depiction of a stylized anthro¬ 
pomorphic figure (after Haupt¬ 
mann 1999) 



I i) Nevali Qori: limestone composite 
figure fragment from the top of a 
totem-like sculpted pillar (after 
Hauptmann 1999) 



Fig. I k) Nevali Qori: limestone bowl depicting figuresin motion (after Hauptmann 
1999) 
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Fig. II b) Qatalhoyiik: a wall-painting of dancing hunter figures (after Mellaart 1967) 
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Fig. II c) Qatalhdyiik: a wall painting depicting an oversize aurochs surrounded by 
hunters (after Mellaart 1967; Yakar 1991) 



Fig. II d) Qatalhoyiik: walls decorated with a painted composition depicting vultures 
and a human corpse, and plastered animal skulls affixed above a niche 
(after Mellaart 1967; Yakar 1991) 



Fig. II e) Qatalhdyiik: a wall-painting depicting vultures and human corpses (after 
Mellaart 1967; Yakar 1991) 
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Fig. II f) Qatalhoyuk: wall-painting depicting onagers and large birds (Museum of 
Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara) 



Fig. II g) ^atalhoyiik: a high-relief figure of a human (?) (Yakar 1991) 
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Fig. II h) (,'atallioyuk East: unbaked clay seals or amulets from the upper levels 
(Museum of Anatolian Civilizations, Ankara) 



Fig. II i) (^atalhoyuk: a goddess¬ 
like voluptuous figurine 
seated between two feli¬ 
nes (Museum of Anatoli¬ 
an Civilizations, Ankara) 
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Fig. II j) Qatalhoyiik: the back and front of a female figurine perhaps depicting the 
life-cycle (?) (after www.catalh6yiik.com) 


Fig. II k) Kosk Hoyiik: fragment of a ceramic vessel decorated with an ox in relief 
(Oztan 2002) 
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Fig. II 1) Kosk Hoyiik: fragment of a cera¬ 
mic vessel decorated with a hor¬ 
ned animal in relief (after Oztan 
2002 ) 


Fig. II m) Kosk Hoyiik: a clay figurine 
(after Oztan 2002) 



Fig. II n) Kosk Hoyiik: relief decorated hole-mouth jar (after Oztan 2002) 
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Fig. II o) Kosk Hoyiik: decorated vessels (Yakar 1994) 
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Fig. II p) Kosk Hoyiik: fragment of a ceramic vessel decorated with a female figure 
in relief (after Oztan 2002) 




Hungersnote in der siidlichen Levante vom 
14. Jh. v. Chr. bis zum 1. Jh. n. Chr. 

Wolfgang Zwickel 


Die Palaoklimaforschung hat in den letzten Jahren erstaunliche Ergebnisse 
beziiglich des Klimawandels in der siidlichen Levante hervorgebracht. 
Wahrend zunachst rein naturwissenschaftliche Untersuchungen durchge- 
flihrt wurden, um die Klimaentwicklung in der Vergangenheit nachzeich- 
nen zu konnen, wurden in der Folgezeit auch archaologische Fakten mit 
herangezogen, um die Verbindung von Klimaentwicklung und Siedlungsent- 
wicklung aufzuzeigen. 1 In vielen Fallen helfen aber auch Texte weiter, um 
naturwissenschaftliche oder archaologische Befunde, die moglicherweise 
mit Hungersnoten verbunden werden konnen, besser einzuordnen zu kon- 
nen. Bedingung ist allerdings, dass die Texte historisch zuverlassig und 
zeitlich einigermaBen exakt datierbar sind. Bemerkenswerterweise gibt es 
bislang offenbar keine einzige exegetische bzw. historische Untersuchung 
zum Thema „Hungersnot“ (und damit Klimawandel) in vorchristlichen Tex- 
ten der siidlichen Levante, obwohl gerade in diesem Bereich einige gut dat- 
ierbare Texte vorliegen. 2 


1. Methodische Voriiberlegungen 

Die Datierung naturwissenschaftlicher Befunde ist in der Regel auf 
C14-Analysen angewiesen, die eine gewisse Ungenauigkeit aufweisen. 3 
Die Ungenauigkeit steigt wegen des sog. Reservoir-Effektes erheblich an, 
wenn es sich um C14-Analysen handelt, die an Proben genommen wurden, 
die sich im Wasser befanden. Texte konnen, miissen aber nicht, dieses Manko 
iiberwinden, wenn sie sehr genau zeitlich festgelegt und mit naturwissen- 
schaftlichen Sachverhalten zweifelsfrei verbunden werden konnen. Allerd¬ 
ings ist es hierzu notig, dass die Texte in einer groBen zeitlichen Nahe zu 
den berichteten Ereignissen abgefasst wurden. Fiir den Bereich der siidlichen 


1 Allein in den letzten drei Jahren erschienen drei einschlagige Monographien: Issar/Zohar 
2004; Neumann 2005; Migowski 2004. Vgl. zusammenfassend auch Zwickel 2007. 

2 Eine, in manchen Punkten aber recht unkritische Analyse bietet Shea 1992: 770-772. Zur 
Literatur vgl. ansonsten Seidl 1993: 555f. Einige wichtige Angaben fur die Spatzeit finden 
sich in dem Band von Pastor 1997. Nicht zur Verfugung stand mir die auf Neugriechisch 
verfasste Arbeit von Simotas 1965. Fur Hungersnote in Agypten existiert eine entspre- 
chende, wenn auch inzwischen teilweise veraltete Untersuchung: Vandier 1936. 

3 Vgl. hierzu neuerdings Levy/Higham 2005. 
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Levante sind wir hinsichtlich der schriftlichen Uberlieferung noch immer 
fast ausschlieBlich auf biblische Texte angewiesen. Die auBerbiblische Tex- 
tiiberlieferung ist, von einigen agyptischen Texten aus dem spaten 13. Jh. 
v. Chr. einmal abgesehen, auBerst gering. Exegetische Untersuchungen der 
vergangenen gut 100 Jahre haben deutlich aufgezeigt, dass biblische Texte 
nicht ohne weiteres fur die Rekonstruktion einer Geschichte des Landes 
herangezogen werden diirfen. Vielfach wurden die Texte in einem groBen 
zeitlichen Abstand zu den Ereignissen abgefasst und sind nicht fur die beri- 
chtete Zeit, sondem allenfalls fur die Abfassungszeit der Texte historisch 
auswertbar. Dies erfordert jeweils genaue exegetische Analysen, ob die 
jeweiligen Texte zeitnah zu den berichteten Ereignissen abgefasst wurden 
oder zumindest glaubwiirdige Informationen aus der Zeit der berichteten 
Ereignisse bewahrt haben. Als historisch glaubwiirdig kann auf jeden Fall - 
trotz der vielfaltigen Versuche, biblische Texte allenfalls in das 8. Jh. v. Chr. 
zu datieren - eine Hungersnot gelten, wenn sie in mehreren zeitnah zu den 
Ereignissen verfassten Texten, die von einander literarisch unabhangig sind, 
erwahnt wird. Den gleichen Anspruch muss man auch an auBerbiblische 
Texte stellen, wenn sie nicht deutlich zeitnah zu den berichteten Ereignis¬ 
sen abgefasst wurden oder sich eindeutig auf ein bestimmtes historisches 
Ereignis beziehen. 

Weiterhin muss man bei den biblischen (und auBerbiblischen) Texten 
zwischen fiinf Arten von Hungersnoten unterscheiden, wobei fur die weitere 
Untersuchung nur die erste Gruppe von Interesse ist: 

a) Hungersnote auf Grund von Veranderungen der nattirlichen Rah- 
menbedingungen, insbesondere Klimaschwankungen, die dann jew¬ 
eils auch eine groBere Region betreffen 

b) Hungersnote durch Naturkatastrophen wie den Einfall von Heus- 
chrecken (vgl. bes. Joel 1) oder aber Hagelschlag, wobei in einer 
bestimmten Region die Emte ganz oder teilweise vemichtet wird 

c) Hungersnote in einer Stadt, bedingt durch Aushungem der Stadt 
durch Feinde 

d) Hunger durch allmahliche Verelendung sozialer Schichten, wobei 
diese Hungersnot nicht allgemeine natiirliche Voraussetzungen hat, 
sondem durch eine ungerechte Verteilung der Ressourcen bedingt ist 

e) Hunger durch besondere Rahmenbedingungen wie Flucht etc. Gener- 
ell kann man in Palastina von einer Hungersnot wohl erst sprechen, 
wenn fiber mehrere Jahre hinweg die Niederschlage so gering sind, 
dass eine ausreichende Versorgung der Menschen mit Nahrungsmit- 
teln nicht mehr gewahrleistet ist. Kiirzere Riickgange der Nieder- 
schlagsmengen wird es in der Vergangenheit ebenso gegeben haben 
wie im 20. Jh. n. Chr. Das Land war wahrend des 1. Jahrtausends 
v. Chr. nicht zu dicht besiedelt, so dass man selbst in niederschlagsar- 
men Jahren noch immer als Sammler und Jager etwas Nahrung fin- 
den konnte. Zudem gab es in den Stadten teilweise Vorratslager und 
Silos, auf die zuriickgegriffen werden konnte. Gerade in der Konig- 
szeit mit den typischen Vierraumhausem gehorten zur Emahrung 
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neben dem Hauptnahrungsmittel Getreide auch tierische Produkte 
wie Milch, Joghurt und Butter. Blieben allerdings liber mehrere 
Jahre die Niederschlage aus, so war das Uberleben der Menschen 
sehr gefahrdet. Waren selbst die Riicklagen und auch das Saatgut 
fiir das nachste Jahr aufgebraucht, blieben den Menschen damals 
eigentlich nur zwei Moglichkeiten, das Uberleben zu sichem: Ent- 
weder sie begaben sich bei den wenigen Vermogenden in Schuld- 
sklaverei, oder aber sie verlieBen das Land und suchten sich eine 
neue Heimat, die bessere landwirtschaftliche Ertrage und damit ein 
ausreichendes Auskommen sicherstellte. 


2. Die Hungersnot im ausgehenden 14. Jh. v. Chr. 

Im ersten Grab des spateren Pharao Haremhab, das er sich in etwa zur Zeit 
des Pharaos Tutanchamun (1332-1323 v. Chr.) hat errichten lassen, findet sich 
ein eindrucksvolles Kalksteinrelief mit ausgemergelten Schasu-Nomaden, 
die in Agypten Asyl suchen. In dem beigefiigten Text heiBt es: 

Text A:... ewige Fremdlinge, die nicht wissen, (wie) sie leben konnen, 
gekommen sind aus ... ihre Lander sind ausgehungert und sie lebten 
wie Wiistentiere ... 4 

Solche Schasu-Nomaden stammen aus dem Siiden Palastinas (Sinaihal- 
binsel) oder dem heutigen Jordanien. Nun hat dieser Text sicherlich ein 
Stuck weit Propagandacharakter: Er will deutlich machen, dass die Schasu- 
Nomaden zivilisationsfremde und von jeder Kultur abgeschiedene Menschen 
sind. Trotzdem diirfte hinter diesem Text ein wahres Ereignis stehen, denn 
nur so ist es verstandlich, dass sich derartige Szenen in einem Grab linden. 
Schon in jener Zeit, also grob zu Beginn des letzten Drittels des 14. Jh. v. 
Chr., scheint es dramatische klimatische Veranderungen gegeben zu haben, 
die dazu fiihrten, dass Nomaden aus Palastina Asyl und Lebensunterhalt in 
Agypten suchten. Fiir die Nomaden bedeutete dies eine Aufgabe ihrer tra- 
ditionellen Lebensweise und die Hinwendung zu einem sesshaften Lebens- 
stil, was sicherlich nur in ausgesprochenen Krisensituationen vorkam. Aus 
diesem Grund kann man mit gutem Recht annehmen, dass es in der Zeit 
zwischen 1332 und 1323 v. Chr. eine erhebliche Hungersnot in Palastina gab. 


3. Hungersnote im ausgehenden 13. Jh. v. Chr. 

Eine erste Hungersnot im 13. Jh. v. Chr. konnen wir moglicherwiese durch 
einen Text erschlieBen, der in Aphek im heutigen Israel gefiinden wurde. 5 


4 Ubersetzung nach Staubli 1991: 46. 

5 Vgl. allgemein zu den Grabungen in Aphek Kokhavi 1990, speziell zu dem Brief Owen 
1981; Singerl983 sowie zu dem in dem Brief erwahnten Takuhlinu zuletzt ausfuhrlicher 
van Soldt 2001: 588-590. 
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Diesen Brief schrieb Takuhlinu, Prafekt in Ugarit, an einen hohen agyp- 
tischen Beamten namens Haya. Inhaltlich geht es um eine Lieferung von 
250 Parisu Weizen, was ungefahr 12.500 1 entspricht. Angesichts der groBen 
Menge kann es sich um eine Lieferung von Weizen handeln, die im Zusam- 
menhang mit einer Hungersnot stand. Dieser Schluss ist gut moglich, aber 
nicht zwingend. Eine Familie benotigte am Tag etwa 2 kg Getreide fur 
ihre Ernahrung. Die hier gelieferte Menge Weizen geniigte daher, um etwa 
17 Familien ein Jahr lang zu emahren. 

Fur eine zweite, wohl weitaus gravierendere Hungersnot im selben Jahr- 
hundert besitzen wir sehr genau datierte auBerbiblische Texte, aber moglich- 
erweise auch einen umfangreichen biblischen Traditionsstrom. 

Zunachst einmal muss hier auf die sog. Israel-Stele des Pharoas Merenptah 
(TUATI: 544-552) hingewiesen werden. Merenptah regierte nach der derzeit 
wahrscheinlichsten Chronologie - andere Ansatze weichen nur wenige Jahre 
ab und sind fur unsere Thematik weitgehend bedeutungslos - zwischen 1213 
und 1204 v. Chr. Die Stele stammt aus dem 5. Regierungsjahr des Pharaos 
und damit aus dem Jahr 1208 oder 1207 v. Chr. In Z. 27 heiBt es: 

Askalon ist herbeigeflihrt, 

Geser ist gepackt, 

Jenoam ist zunichte gemacht, 

Israel ist verwiistet; es hat kein Saatgut. 

[Das Land] Charu [= Syrien/Palastina] ist zur Charet [= Witwe; hier 
liegt ein bewusstes Wortspiel vor] des geliebten Landes [= Agypten] 
geworden. 

Deutlich werden hier die Stationen eines Feldzuges Merenptahs angefuhrt. 
Uber Askalon an der Sudkuste Palastinas und Gezer in der Mitte des Lan¬ 
des fiihrt der Feldzug nach Jenoam. Die Lage dieses Ortes ist in der Forsc- 
hung umstritten. Meines Erachtens muss er auf der westjordanischen Seite 
zwischen Bet-Schean und Pella gesucht werden. Demnach fuhrte der Feld¬ 
zug wahrscheinlich, auch wenn Zwischenglieder nicht genannt werden, auf 
der via maris entlang der Mittelmeerkiiste bis zum Karmelgebirge, und dann 
in der Jesreel-Ebene bis zum Jordan. Fur die Fage von Israel, das hier nicht 
nur das erste Mai in historischen Texten genannt wird, sondem auch durch 
ein Determinativ als Volk charakterisiert wird, hat sich in den letzten Jahren 
ein Konsens herausgebildet, der allerdings nicht zwingend ist. Die meisten 
Forscher gehen heute davon aus, dass mit Israel die neu gegriindeten Sied- 
lungen im Bergland zwischen Jerusalem und dem Gebirge Gilboas gemeint 
ist. 

Von besonderem Interesse ist nun, dass besagtes Israel kein Saatgut mehr 
hat. Wenn Israel hier mit offenbar fur die AuBenpolitik Agyptens problem- 
atischen Orten genannt wird, dann muss es sich um ein politisches Gebilde 
handeln, das fur Agypten in den vorangehenden Jahren ein Problem darstellte. 
Wahrend bei Askalon, Geser und Jenoam nur jeweils die Vemichtung der 
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Stadt, wohl durch die Agypter, erwahnt wird, gibt es fur Israel eine eigene 
Begriindung, warum dieses Volk keinen Fortbestand mehr hat: Es verfiigt 
iiber keinen Samen mehr. Hinter dieser AuBerung kann man durchaus eine 
Hungersnot vermuten, die zum Niedergang der Landwirtschaft der Israel- 
iten gefuhrt hat. Somit diirfen wir fiir diese Zeit annehmen, dass es offenbar 
wenige Niederschlage gab, wodurch der Lebensunterhalt der Menschen in 
dieser Zeit stark gefahrdet war. 

Ein weiterer Text, der sehr genau datierbar ist, ist Papyrus Anastasi VI, 
51-61. Es handelt sich hierbei um einen Brief eines Grenzbeamten, in dem 
er seinem Vorgesetzten von einem Grenziibertritt von Nomaden, die nach 
Agypten einwandem, berichtet. In diesem Text heiBt es (nach TGI 3 : 40): 

(53) ... Eine andere Mitteilung fur (54) meinen [Herm]: Wir sind 
damit fertig geworden, die Schasu-Stamme von Edom durch die Fes- 
tung des Merenptah in Tkw 6 passieren zu lassen (56) bis zu den Tei- 
chen von Pitom des Merenptah in Tkw, um sie und ihr Vieh durch den 
guten Willen des Pharao, der (58) guten Sonne eines jeden Landes, 
am Leben zu erhalten, im Jahre 8, (am Tage) [der Geburt] des Seth, 
[wahrend der Zeit der flinf Epagomenen]. 

Haufig wird der Papyrus in die Zeit Sethos II. datiert, der wiederum wahrs- 
cheinlich von 1204-1198 v. Chr. regiert hat. Nun mag der Papyrus selbst 
und die auf ihm wiedergegebene Schulerabschrift aus der Zeit Sethos II. 
stammen, der Originaltext, der hier in einer Abschrift wiedergegeben ist, 
muss aber zweifelsohne alter sein. Die Meldung, die hier weitergeleitet 
wird, datiert aus dem 8. Regierungsjahr eines Pharaos. Sethos II. hat dage- 
gen wahrscheinlich nur 6 Jahre, nach anderer Meinung sogar nur 4 Jahre 
regiert (Schneider 1994: 272). Somit muss der Originaltext alter als aus der 
Regierungszeit von Sethos II. sein. Wahrscheinlich ist an einen Originaltext 
aus der Zeit Merenptahs (1213-1204 v. Chr.), des unmittelbaren Vorgangers 
von Sethos II. zu denken. Nur so konnte eine recht unbedeutende Mitteilung 
als Schulerabschrift auch erhalten geblieben sein, wahrend bei Ramses II., 
dem Vorganger von Merenptah, der Text schon rund 70 Jahre alt gewesen 
ware. Damit wiirde der Text aus dem Jahre 1205 v. Chr. stammen - und eine 
erstaunliche Nahe zu den Angaben der Israelstele aufweisen. 

Wieder ist davon die Rede, dass es offensichtlich eine groBe Hungersnot 
gab. Nur so ist erklarlich, dass sich Nomaden aus dem sudlichen Jordanien - 
dort muss das antike Edom gesucht werden - aufmachten, um nach Agypten 
einzureisen. Nomaden pflegen zwar den Weidewechsel, aber sie bleiben in 
der Regel in einer iiberschaubaren Region und weiden ihre Kleintiere auf 
Feldem, die zu ihrem Einflussbereich gehoren. Von Edom bis nach Sukkot/ 
Tkw im ostlichen Nildelta sind es Luftlinie iiber 300 km Weg, der durch unsi- 


6 


Tkw kann wahrscheinlich mit dem biblischen Sukkot gleichgesetzt werden (Ex 12,37; 
13,20). 
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cheres und schwer begehbares Bergland fiihrt. Dass sich Nomaden auf einen 
so weiten Weg machen und sich zudem freiwillig in die Abhangigkeit eines 
anderen Volkes begeben, ist nur erklarbar, wenn die Lebensbedingungen fur 
Mensch und Vieh unertraglich geworden sind. In dem Brief des Grenzbeam- 
ten heiBt es auch ausdriicklich, dass sie einreisen durften, damit Menschen 
und Tiere am Leben erhalten bleiben konnen. Wir miissen also davon aus- 
gehen, dass auch dieser Text ein Beleg fur einen katastrophalen Hohepunkt 
einer Hungersnot ist, die es selbst Nomaden nicht mehr ermoglichte, im 
ansonsten recht niederschlagsreichen Edom mit ihren Tieren iiberleben zu 
konnen. 

Dass diese Hungersnot sich nicht nur auf Palastina beschrankte, zeigt 
die Nachricht, dass Merenptah auch Getreide zum Hetiterreich lieferte, um 
die dortige Bevolkerung vor dem Verhungem zu retten (Wainwright 1960). 
Auch die Stadt Ugarit wurde gebeten, Getreide in das Hethiterreich zu liefem 
(Schaeffer 1968: 722-742). Zum Teil erwahnen die Texte den ugaritischen 
Konig Hammurabi II. (1215-1185 v. Chr.) und weisen damit in dieselbe Zeit- 
epoche. Es spricht auch viel dafiir, mit dieser iiberregionalen Hungersnot den 
Aufbruch der Seevolker aus ihren Heimatlandem zu verbinden, 7 der dann 
schlieBlich zu einer Ansiedlung der Philister und anderer Seevolkergruppen 
um 1177 v. Chr. an der palastinischen Kiiste gefuhrt haben. Zeitlich wurde 
sich dies jedenfalls bestens in ein Gesamtbild integrieren. Der „Feldzug“ 
der Seevolker vollzog sich nicht mit sehr groBer Geschwindigkeit. Die Zer- 
storung Ugarits, die der Ansiedlung der Philister in der siidlichen Kiistene- 
bene voranging, wird mit dem Jahr 1192 (Dietrich/Loretz 2003) oder 1185 
v. Chr. (z. B. Heltzer 2006: 371) in Verbindung gebracht. Fur die rund 700 
km von Ugarit bis zum westlichen Nilarm haben sie sich somit mindestens 8 
Jahre Zeit gegonnt. Ein Aufbruch der Seevolker aus ihren Heimatlandem im 
Bereich der anatolischen Kiiste, des Balkans und anderen Regionen des ostli- 
chen Mittelmeeres in den Jahren 1208/1200 v. Chr. und damit wahrend der 
Hungersnot erscheint zumindest vorstellbar. Die zu den Seevolkem zahlen- 
den Bevolkerungsgruppen konnten wohl angesichts einer lang andauemden 
Klimakatastrophe in ihren angestammten Gebieten nicht mehr iiberleben 
und suchten neue, sichere Lebensbedingungen. 

Um 1208 v. Chr. scheint es demnach eine mehrjahrige Hungersnot in der 
gesamten Levante und auch im ostlichen Mittelmeerraum gegeben zu haben. 
Fiir eine langere Zeit diirfte es in dieser GroBregion keine ausreichenden 
Niederschlage gegeben zu haben. Diese waren sogar so gering, dass selbst 
Nomaden nicht mehr im angestammten Siedlungsbereich wohnen konnten. 


7 Redford 1970: 98f. hat die interessante These aufgestellt, die Hungersnot dieser Zeit mit 
den mythischen Uberlieferungen von Atys, Sohn des Manes und Stammvater der Lyder 
(Herodot I, 96) sowie von Erechtheus (Diodorus I, 29) in Verbindung zu bringen. Nach 
Herodot dauerte diese Hungersnot 18 Jahre lang. Es scheint nicht ausgeschlossen, dass 
sich hier wirklich historische Erinnerungen bewahrt haben; allerdings kann dies wegen 
des mythischen Charakters aber auch nicht bewiesen werden. 
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Wahrscheinlich - das erfordert noch weitere Untersuchungen - bestanden 
nur noch solche Siedlungen weiter, die liber eine kontinuierliche Wasserver- 
sorgung durch nicht versiegende Quellen und iiber eine Bewasserung der die 
Ortschaften umgebenden Acker verfugten. 

Eine Anzahl biblischer Texte, die wesentlich spater abgefasst wurden, 
erinnem an eine groBe Hungersnot in Palastina. All diese Texte linden sich 
in der Erzvateriiberlieferung. Es konnte manches dafiir sprechen, diese Texte 
mit der groBen Hungersnot am Ende des 13. Jh. oder aber mit der des aus- 
gehenden 14. Jh. zu verbinden, doch lasst sich dies nicht eindeutig belegen. 

Zunachst einmal ist die Hungersnot in Gen 12,10 zu erwahnen, die Abram/ 
Abraham dazu verleitete, nach Agypten zu ziehen, um dort eine Sicherung 
der Existenz zu suchen. Abraham historisch einzuordnen, fallt inzwischen 
sehr schwer. Friiher dachte man daran, dass der historische Abraham der 
groBen Wanderbewegung zuzuordnen sei, die im 18. Jh. v. Chr. stattfand. Inz¬ 
wischen ist die These einer solchen Wanderung, bei der groBe Bevolkerungs- 
gruppen von Norden und Osten nach Palastina kamen, aufgegeben worden. 
Am ehesten ist daran zu denken, dass die sog. Erzvater typische Reprasent- 
anten derjenigen Gruppierungen sind, die in der ausgehenden Spatbronzezeit 
und in der ffiihen Eisenzeit in wenig besiedelten Gebieten nomadisierten. 
Beweisen lasst sich dies jedoch nicht, da die Erzvatererzahlungen auffall- 
end unkonkret sind und daher verschiedenen Epochen zugewiesen werden 
konnen. 

Gleiches gilt fiir die Hungersnot aus der Zeit Isaaks (Gen 26,1). Gen 26, lb 
ist durch den Verweis auf Gen 12,10 eindeutig eine redaktionelle Erganzung, 
die ein Nacheinander der Erzvateriiberlieferung betont. Dieses Nacheinander 
ist jedoch nicht historisch, sondem erst das Werk der biblischen Redaktoren. 
Daher konnte Gen 26,1 a eine Erinnerung an die selbe Hungersnot wie Gen 
12,10 darstellen. 

EinezentraleRollespieltdieHungersnotschlieBlichinderJosephsgeschichte 
(Gen 41,27.30.31.36.50.54.55.56.57; 42,5.19; 43,1; 45,6.11; 47,4.13.20). 
Josephs Traumdeutung mit den sieben fetten und den sieben mageren Jahren 
ist dabei keineswegs vollstandig historisch zu betrachten. Das Nacheinander 
von jeweils sieben Jahren ist weisheitlich gepragt. Trotzdem diirfte hinter der 
Erzahlung, deren alteste Partien allenfalls aus dem 10. Jh. stammen diirften, 
die Erfahrung einer Hungersnot stehen, die zumindest die Levante erfasst 
hat. Ob die Hungersnot wirklich auch Agypten betraf, ist eher unwahrschein- 
lich. Es diirfte sich hier um ein literarisches Motiv handeln, das sich nicht 
an den realen geographischen Bedingungen orientiert, sondem eine traditio- 
nelle Uberlieferung aufnimmt. und ausbaut. Die Levante ist von den Nieder- 
schlagen abhangig, die die vom Mittelmeer her kommenden Regenwolken 
mit sich bringen, wahrend in Agypten vom Regen im zentralafrikanischen 
Hochland und von den jahrlichen Niluberschwemmungen lebt. Daher war 
Agypten fiir die Bewohner der Levante immer ein wichtiger Riickzugsort in 
Zeiten groBer Hungersnote, weil dort selbst in extrem regenarmen Jahren das 
Nilwasser das Land ausreichend iiherschwemmen und damit den Lebensun- 
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terhalt der Bevolkerung sichem konnte. Letztlich konnte die Erzahlung die 
historische Erinnerung festhalten, dass in einer Zeit extremer Hungersnot in 
der Levante, vielleicht derselben wie in Gen 12,10 und 26,1 erwahnten, die 
Bewohner der Levante sich Nahrung aus Agypten holten. Dieses Ereignis 
bildete dann den historischen Kern einer romantischen Geschichte, in der 
ein verstoBener Sohn Karriere am agyptischen Hof gemacht hat und seine 
Briider schlieBlich vor dem sicheren Hungertod bewahrte. Die Hungersnot 
ist so allenfalls der historische Kern einer ansonsten rein fiktiven Erzahlung 
aus spaterer Zeit. 

Eine interessante und fur die historische Verankerung wichtige Notiz fin- 
det sich in Gen 47,4. Die Hungersnot aus der Zeit Josephs war mittlerweile 
in Palastina so driickend geworden, dass dessen Bewo hn er ihre Heimat ver- 
lassen und sich in Agypten niederlassen wollen. Konkret wird hier das Land 
Gosen genannt, der westliche Teil des Nildeltas. In dem Land Gosen liegt 
auch die Ortschaft Sukkot, in die sich die in Papyrus Anastasi VI erwahnten 
edomitischen Nomaden zuriickzogen. Vermutlich scheint es in diesem Gebiet 
eine groBere Ansiedlung palastinischer Fluchtlinge gegeben zu haben, die 
wegen der katastrophalen Ernahrungslage in der Levante hier eine Lebens- 
sicherung auf den Bauplatzen der Region suchten. 


4. Hungersnot zur Zeit Davids 

In 2 Sam 21,1 wird eine Hungersnot zur Zeit Davids (ca. 1004-965 v. Chr.) 
berichtet, die drei Jahre lang dauerte. Solche Hungersnote kamen in Israel 
immer wieder vor und sind nichts Besonderes. Auch neuere Aufzeichnun- 
gen von Niederschlagen zeigen fur einige wenige Jahre immer wieder starke 
Riickgange auf. Selbst wenn die Niederschlage fiber eine begrenzte Zeit hin- 
weg geringer ausfallen, so dass die Emte kleiner wird, konnten in der Regel 
solche Hungersnote aber ganz gut bewaltigt werden, ohne dass es eine groBe 
wirtschaftliche Krise gab. Erst wenn die Hungersnote langer anhielten, war 
der Bestand der Familien bedroht. Wie nachhaltig die Hungersnot in der Zeit 
Davids war, lasst sich exegetisch nicht mehr eruieren. Zudem wird sie anson¬ 
sten nicht weiter erwahnt, so dass die Historizitat der Nachricht schwer zu 
iiberpriifen ist. 


5. Hungersnot im 2. Viertel des 9. Jh. v. Chr 

In 1 Kon 18,2 (vgl. Sir 48,2) wird eine groBe Hungersnot in Samaria zur 
Zeit Elias und Ahabs (871-852 v. Chr.) berichtet. Diese Angabe diirfte dur- 
chaus vertrauenswiirdig sein, zumal sich damit die ganze Lebensgeschichte 
des Elia verbindet. Ohne ein solches Ereignis, das sich im Gedachtnis der 
Menschen niedergeschlagen hat, hatte man wohl nicht diesen Sachverhalt 
iiberliefem konnen. Bemerkenswert ist die Angabe, dass es eine Hungersnot 
in Samaria gegeben hat. Soli damit ausgedriickt werden, dass sich die Hun- 
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gersnot auf dieses Gebiet beschrankte und z. B. in Juda oder im Ostjordan- 
land ausreichende Niederschlage vorhanden waren? 

Die in 2 Kon 4,38 erwahnte Hungersnot im ganzen Land zur Zeit des 
Elisa konnte sich auf die selbe Hungersnot beziehen wie die in 1 Kon 18,2 
erwahnte und diese damit als historisches Ereignis absichem. 

In 2 Kon 8,1 wird eine siebenjahrige Hungersnot zur Zeit des Elisa 
angekiindigt. Vermutlich handelt es sich um dieselbe Hungersnot wie in 1 
Kon 18,2 und 2 Kon 4,38. Die siebenjahrige Dauer der Hungersnot ist wohl 
nicht als exakte historische Angabe, sondem als ein stilistisches Element zu 
verstehen. Das hebraische Wort „sieben“ steht gleichzeitig auch fur „Fiille“ 
und „Vollkommenheit“. Eine siebenjahrige Hungersnot ist daher symbolisch 
eine umfassende, die Existenz der Menschen bedrohende Hungersnot, die 
mehrere Jahre, aber nicht unbedingt exakt sieben Jahre gedauert hat. 

Die Hungersnot in der 2. Halfte des 9. Jh. v. Chr. scheint zwar fiir die 
Menschen durchaus bedeutsam und nachhaltig gewesen zu sein, diirfte 
sich aber auf einige wenige Jahre beschrankt haben. Hinsichtlich der Sied- 
lungsgeschichte ist an Hand der bisherigen Surveyergebnisse kein signifi- 
kanter Abbruch von Siedlungen zu beobachten, so dass man annehmen kann, 
dass es den damaligen Menschen gelungen ist, die Diirrezeit zu (iberleben 
und mit geringeren Ertragen im Land zu iiberleben. 


6. Hungersnot im spdten 6. Jh. v. Chr. 

In Hag 1,6.10f.; 2,16 wird das nachste Mai auf schlechte Ernten verwiesen. 
Ausdriicklich ist von einer Diirre die Rede, die nach Haggais Ansicht auf 
Jahwe zuriickzufiihren ist, der damit endlich den Tempelwiederaufbau pro- 
vozieren will (Hag 1,10£). Sach 8,12 diirfte auf das Ende der Hungersnot 
hinweisen. Damit hatten wir eine Hungersnot unmittelbar um 520 v. Chr. 
Diese Hungersnot scheint die Menschen damals zwar schwer getroffen zu 
haben, aber zeitlich begrenzt gewesen zu sein. Sicherlich wurden die Schwi- 
erigkeiten auch dadurch mit hervorgerufen, dass die - zwar recht kleine, 
aber im Vergleich zu den ortsansassig gebliebenen Menschen doch relativ 
relevante - Riickkehrerschaft iiber keine Vorrate verfiigten, die kurzfristige 
Hungersnote hatten iiberwinden helfen konnen. 


7. Hungersnot im 5. Jh. v. Chr. 

Eine weitere Hungersnot, die durch Klimaschwankungen hervorgerufen 
wurde, lasst sich fiir das 5. Jh. v. Chr. textlich nachweisen. In Neh 5,3 wird 
eine solche Hungersnot berichtet, die offenbar dazu fiihrte, dass die Lebens- 
bedingungen der Menschen in Juda katastrophal wurden (Neh 5,4£). Mit 
Hilfe politischer ReformmaBnahmen und einer Grundbesitzreform versuchte 
Nehemia, den Menschen wieder sichere Rahmenbedingungen fiir ihr Leben 
zu geben. 
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Meist wird heute davon ausgegangen, dass die Mission Nehemias 
445 v. Chr. begann. Wir haben damit in der Zeit um 445 v. Chr. von einer 
Hungersnot in Juda auszugehen. 

Mit dieser Hungersnot kann moglicherweise noch eine weitere biblische 
Erzahlung verbunden werden. Das Rutbuch (Rut 1,1) setzt eine groBe Hun¬ 
gersnot fur den Erzahlungsablauf voraus. In der heutigen Gestalt wird die 
Hungersnot in die Richterzeit datiert, doch ist inzwischen weitgehend zweif- 
elsfrei nachgewiesen, dass das Rutbuch aus der nachexilischen Zeit stammt. 
Daher diirfte die konkrete Vorstellung der dort angesprochenen Hungersnot 
auch in der nachexilischen Zeit zu suchen sein. Auch wenn noch immer kein 
volliger Konsens erreicht ist, setzen die meisten Forscher die Abfassung des 
Rutbuches in die zweite Halfte des 5. Jh. oder in die erste Halfte des 4. Jh. v. 
Chr. an. Von daher bietet es sich an, an eben jene Hungersnot zu denken, die 
in der Mitte des 5. Jh. zur Zeit Nehemias stattfand. 8 


8. Hungersnot im 2. Jh. v. Chr. 

Die nachste Hungersnot wird in 1 Makk 9,24 (vgl. - allerdings ohne weitere 
Informationen - Ant. XIII,2f.) erwahnt (vgl. Pastor 1997: 55-62). Es heiBt 
ausdriicklich, dass es sich um eine “furchtbare” Hungersnot gehandelt habe. 
Sie wird zeitlich mit der Wahl Jonatans zum Anfuhrer Israels verbunden, 
die 160 v. Chr. stattfand. Leider gibt es keine weitere historische Nachricht 
iiber diese Hungersnot, so dass die Historizitat der Uberlieferung nicht sicher 
nachgewiesen werden kann. Sie scheint auch keine gravierenden Folgen fur 
den Siedlungsbestand im Lande gehabt zu haben. 


9. Hungersnot im Jahre 25 v. Chr. 

Der jiidische Historiker Josephus berichtet von einer Hungemot im 13. Re- 
gierungsjahr Herodes d. Gr. (37-4 v. Chr.), also im Jahr 25 v. Chr. (JosAnt 
XV,299-316; vgl. Pastor 1997: 115-127). In dem Text heiBt es: 

Zunachst entstand eine anhaltende Diirre, sodass das Land unfrucht- 
bar wurde und noch nicht einmal diejenigen Friichte trug, die es von 
selbst hervorzubringen pflegte (XV,300). 

Die Notzeit hatte dann auch Seuchen zur Folge. Herodes niitzte diese Notsit- 
uation, um mit seinen Mitteln aus Agypten Getreide zu beschaffen und damit 
sein Image bei der Bevolkerung zu verbessem. Allerdings scheint es sich 
um eine einjahrige und damit zeitlich sehr begrenzte Hungersnot gehandelt 
zu haben. Es ist anzunehmen, dass Josephus hier auf durchaus zuverlassige 
Quellen zuriickgreifen konnte. 


Vgl. Zwickel 2003 mit einigen Beobachtungen zur historischen Verortung des Rutbuches 
in das 5. Jh. v. Chr. 
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10. Hungersnote Mitte des 1. Jh. n. Chr. 

Eine Hungersnot in Jerusalem, der viele Burger zum Opfer fielen, gab es 
unter dem romischen Statthalter Tiberius Alexander (46-48 n. Chr.), iiber 
die uns Josephus berichtet (JosAnt XX,51-53.101). Aus Alexandria wurde 
Getreide, aus Zypem Feigen besorgt. Auf diese Flungersnot nimmt wohl 
auch Apg 11,28 Bezug; Lukas baut sie aber als universales Geschehen aus 
(„eine Hungersnot iiber den ganzen Erdkreis“), was historisch nach alien uns 
zur Verfugung stehenden Quellen nicht zutreffend ist. AuBerdem erwahnt 
Josephus (Ant III, 320) auch noch eine Hungersnot zur Zeit des Hohen- 
priesters Ismael (59-61 n. Chr.). Aber all diese Hungersnote diirften zeitlich 
sehr begrenzte Epochen gewesen sein, die keine nachhaltigen Folgen gehabt 
haben diirften. Im 1. Jh. n. Chr. war die Siedlungsdichte im ganzen Land 
wesentlich hoher als in den vorangehenden Jahrhunderten, so dass schon 
kleinere Riickgange der Niederschlage und die damit verbundenen Em- 
teriickgange nachhaltige Folgen fur die Versorgung der Bevolkerung gehabt 
haben diirften, ohne dass die Erwahnung einer Hungersnot gleichbedeutend 
mit einer langeren Diirreperiode sein muss. 


11. Durch Kriegshandlungen hen’orgerufene Hungersnote 

Neben diesen durch ausbleibenden Regen verursachten Hungersnoten werden 
weitere iiberliefert, die sich auf Grand von Kriegshandlungen ergaben (z. B. 
2 Kon 6,25; 7,4.12; 2 Kon 25,3; Jer 42,14.16.17.22; 52,6; Klgl 2,19; 4,9; 
1 Ma kk 13,49). Auch diese Hungersnote konnen fur eine Verbindung von 
naturwissenschaftlichen Analysemethoden und biblischer Chronologie von 
Relevanz sein. Die Feinde zerstorten oft den gesamten Baumbestand, um 
so den Bewohnem des Landes keine Lebensmoglichkeit mehr zu bieten. Es 
wird jeweils Jahre gedauert haben, bis der alte Baumbestand wieder herg- 
estellt war. Diese Beeintrachtigungen in der Baumsubstanz haben natiirlich 
Auswirkungen auf die Pollenanalysen, denn die Vemichtung von Baumen 
hat auch eine zeitweilige Unterbrechung der Pollen zur Folge. Oliven- und 
Feigenbaume benotigen mindestens sieben Jahre, Weinstocke mindestens 
drei Jahre, bis sie wieder in nennenswertem Umfang Friichte bringen. Insbe- 
sondere die Eroberung des Nordreichs 733/722 v. Chr. durch die Assyrer und 
die Schleifung Jerusalems durch die Babylonier 597 und 587 v. Chr. wird 
zu starken Eingriffen auch in die Landschaft gefuhrt haben. Als Folge der 
Zerstorangen wurden die eroberten Gebiete anschlieBend zu groBen Teilen 
entvolkert und der Baumbestand wurde sicherlich nicht mehr sofort reaktivi- 
ert. Diese Krisenerfahrungen gehen jedoch allesamt auf die Aktivitaten von 
Menschen und nicht auf Klimaschwankungen zuriick und waren daher nicht 
zentrales Thema dieser Darstellung. 
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12. Zusammenfassung 

Die agyptischen und die biblischen Uberlieferungen machen deutlich, dass 
wir zumindest von vier groBeren Hungersnoten in Palastina ausgehen miis- 
sen, die es in der Zeit zwischen ca. 1400 v. Chr. und dem 1. Jh. n. Chr. gab: 

- Beginn des letzten Drittels des 14. Jh. v. Chr. 

- Ausgehendes 13. Jh. mit einem Hohepunkt um 1208/1205 v. Chr. 

- Zweites Viertel des 9. Jh. v. Chr., genauer zwischen 870 und 852 v. 

Chr. 

- Zwischen 445 und 433 v. Chr. zur Zeit Nehemias. 

Von diesen Hungersnoten waren offenbar diejenigen im 2. Jahrtausend die 
gravierendsten. Sie fuhrten dazu, dass einige Nomaden ihre angestammte 
Lebensgrundlage, die Kleinviehzucht, aufgeben mussten und stattdessen im 
vom Nilhochwasser abhangigen Agypten Unterschlupf zu finden hofften. 
Wir konnen damit auf Grund der Texte von einer sehr nachhaltigen und das 
Leben der Menschen stark beeinflussenden Diirre in dieser Zeit ausgehen. 
Dies korreliert mit der Beobachtung, dass am Toten Meer der Wasserspiegel 
in dieser Zeit auf unter - 412 m gefallen ist (Migowski 2004: 62). Wahrend 
der gesamten letzten drei Jahrtausende sank der Wasserspiegel nie mehr so 
tief (Abb. 1). Erst in der Gegenwart ist er wieder ahnlich niedrig, wobei dies 
heute durch das starke Abpumpen des Jordanwassers fur den Wasserhaushalt 
des Staates Israel bedingt ist. Die Diirre, die im 14. Jh. begann, diirfte nach 
den uns erhaltenen Texten einen Hohepunkt gegen Ende des 13. Jh. v. Chr. 
erreicht haben und erfasste damals den gesamten ostlichen Mittelmeerbe- 
reich mit Ausnahme des agyptischen Gebietes. 

Die Hungersnot im 9. Jh. blieb im kulturellen Gedachtnis der Isra- 
eliten stark verankert, diirfte aber bei weitem nicht die AusmaBe der 
spatbronzezeitlichen Diirre erreicht haben. Dies zeigt die Konstanz im Sied- 
lungswesen deutlich auf. Inwieweit sich diese Hungersnot auch in Pollen- 
analysen nachweisen lasst, wird sich erst durch weitere Untersuchungen und 
interdisziplinare Forschungen nachweisen lassen. 

Die spateren Hungersnote diirften gleichfalls nur eine geringe Bedeutung 
gehabt haben. Lediglich im 5. Jh. v. Chr. scheint es noch einmal eine wirklich 
einschneidende und wichtige Hungersnot gegeben zu haben, die die Men¬ 
schen in starke wirtschaftliche Probleme fiihrte und politische ReformmaB- 
nahmen erforderlich machte. 
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Abb. 1: Rekonstruktion des Wasserstandes des Toten Meeres (basierend auf 
Migowski 2004, © Seminar fur Altes Testament und Biblische Archaologie, 
Universitat Mainz) 
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The „Shipyard Journal” and the “Customs Account”: 
An Investigation of the Nature of the Documents, 
of their Journey and its Circumstances and 
of the Benefits of Forgotten Lines of Inquiry 

(Abstract) 

Oded Tammuz 


The hyperbolic increase in the availability of sources over the past century 
has led scholars to abandon the task of, investigating the origin of written 
sources. This investigation begs numerous questions: Where was the source 
written and by whom? What was its life expectancy? Where was it kept? 
Such an investigation can help shed new light on the history of the institu¬ 
tions where the source was written and preserved. 

The present case examines two pairs of texts found in Egypt, dated to 
the beginning of the fifth century BCE. The first pair comprises two texts 
found in Saqqara in northern Egypt, commonly referred to as the “Memphis 
Shipyard Journal,” while the second pair forms the document known as the 
“Customs Account.” 

An investigation into some of the terms that appear in the “Memphis 
Shipyard Journal” (e.g., mil = a small boat; bn = a company within the 
bureaucracy under the command of a Persian bureaucrat; = harpoon) 
demonstrates that the Memphis Shipyard Journal is indeed a journal that was 
written in Memphis; however it is not the journal of a shipyard. More likely, 
it originated in an establishment maintained by the Persian rulers of Egypt 
to store a number of small boats and harpoons which were probably used by 
the Persian aristocracy to hunt hippopotami, a sport which the Persians must 
have learned from their Egyptian predecessors. The document comprises 
fragments from two different texts, dated 473 BCE and 471 BCE. 

The “Customs Account” was discovered by Porten and Yardeni when 
they examined a large papyrus from Elephantine and found that underneath 
the text of the “Wisdom of Ahiqar” was a palimpsest of an earlier text of the 
“Customs Account.” The customs account is an annual report by the Egyp¬ 
tian port’s customs house. The part that survived includes the lion’s share 
of the report from 475 BCE and a fragment from another year. The customs 
account reveals that the only merchandise exported from the harbor in which 
it originated was natron. Since natron was mined in Wadi Natrun (about 
70 km north to Memphis) the harbor in question was most likely Memphis 
itself. The account itself was not written by the Persian authorities, but rather 
by the Egyptians who worked in the customs house. It was later transferred 
to the Persian bureaucracy and kept in an archive together with the “Mem¬ 
phis Ship Journal.” 
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Once it is established that both pairs of texts were kept in Memphis, it 
remains to be determined (a) why they left Memphis; and (b) why the Ship¬ 
yard Journal reached nearby Saqqara while the Customs Account was found 
in Elephantine, approximately 1000 km south of Memphis. The answer to 
the first question can be found in the writings of the historian Diodorus Sicu¬ 
lus (XI 71). He described a revolt against Persia that broke out in 463/2 BCE 
and was directed first against the Persian tax collectors in Memphis. This 
assumes that once the unrest in Egypt began, the perpetrators stormed the 
archives of the Persian tax collectors in Egypt and indulged themselves in the 
pleasure of destruction. However, they soon began to think more rationally 
and turned their attention to looting. The “Memphis Shipyard Journal,” tom 
to pieces in the fray, found its way together with other pieces of papyri to 
nearby Saqqara, where it was intended for an unknown purpose. The customs 
account, on the contrary, survived the destruction of the archives and still had 
value as writing material. Thus it was sold as such and reached Elephantine 
where it was re-used to write the “Wisdom of Ahiqar.” 
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Decorated Phoenician Finds from Israel 
(Abstract) 

Ephraim Stem 


Thi s article discusses four artifacts decorated with classical Phoenician 
motifs. These artifacts were found in Israel, and today they are stored in two 
local museums: Three ivories are located in the Reuben and Edith Elecht 
Museum at the University of Elaifa, and the fourth is located in the Bible 
Lands Museum, founded by Elie Borowski in Jerusalem. 

The first object is an ivory rectangular spoon of a type termed “Bird’s 
Nest” by R.D Barnett (Barnett 1957:94, PL. LI). This object has many ana¬ 
logues in the Phoenician ivory collections found in Assyrian palaces and in a 
few Israeli sites from more of less the same period. 

The second object is a thin ivory plaque with a delicately incised depic¬ 
tion of a praying figure dressed in an Egyptian garment. This artifact once 
adorned a wooden box of a type known already in the late Canaanite period. 
This use of ivory plaques continued into the period of the Judean and Israel¬ 
ite kingdoms. 

The third object is a rare kind of ivory plaque depicting a bearded king 
This artifact seems to be a local imitation of the Persian-Achaemenian style, 
and it should be dated to the Persian Period. 

The fourth object comes from the late Iron Age. It is a stone chalice deco¬ 
rated with a typically Phoenician motif of the Tree of Life flanked by two 
sphinxes incised on its upper part. This find should probably be considered 
a votive object. 
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twn 9ivyinn pimn pmn pirn d«wv o\yu5i onm mn in ,niton 

.mnn-iNim monNn nnoNno 

5n) n5in onmvyn ovy 5vy n5N5 o’m dvdd wnivy mm pm pita imvy 
nNn) V nnvy - i”nta5 »nn nNnn ’n5vy 5vy niitni n5im ,5’95 onNinnn Omni 
55inn nNm nni’i o5vyn mm .D’nnn non nvipvy mtp’m uno .(7 ni’N 
pp) tpimo nNinn 5vy mNn vm i5’ni ,D”nn p> 5vy nnNn rm 9nii 

.(LCV mb :n”’vyn 

pitnn tntp’in 5vy not ni pNmn m ,N’n vim -pNOinn imvyn mni5 
ynnivy nmvyi 55snnn 5vy mot nara >omn ’pmn pita n’W9 N’nvy n5n 
pita mivy9 niitnn mni5nvy 7191 ,(Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. XII: 1) 

.miitn ’pmn 

’n5vyo o”pm o’mn m 59 oi n5n onmvy m 59 pn n 5 pm 55snnn innn 
<p3 ,pN ,D39 nni’ o’5it onninn immvy i”nta5 'in nNnn pi nn nNnn 
nNn) m pt pnm np’9 o5i nmni inwn tin ii’5nn n5N onmn .ranni 
pm 0391 nmnivy 55innn mm jin ,noin5 ,nntn5 ’iNn n5Nn .(5’95 
raimn mm mio u nnNinm m 5ra n5im mn Ninon .nm 5vy (n5npt>) 

.(8 ni’N nNn) 

it nmnn 5vy nniNnn mm .o”nn xv m5 9nnn 55snn nNinn muon nnNi 
o’i9 5vy niN’nn moimo mpm pm pnvmn ,o”nn ^9 nnm oi mo 
.(Stern 1994a: 1-12) D»1WN D>Op3m Po ^mn D’Vminn 
'nia’iin p” tmrno pN mnibi nnmvt aPbBnnn m tin nmtnb nNn p 
mm^ nj 59 di now m imin .(11 nP3 24 : n"nvm vni) 1109 rani nn5>mw 
o’3ini aPi ’ii 59 dji (Stucky 1974: pi. II) pin nin ni’pmn mpmun 
pt pniD omn ni9’iDi nianin ,(Markoe 1984: 248-249) nirta mn9p : omw 

.(Lipinski 1992: pi. VIII:f) nni’ nniND 


Ipiw pn5v iw>n oyimwmnP j 

>im\y i’i mm mn’ Nin ,H2192 nPupn mionw pin piNn ’\y’5\yn im\yn 
p urn rmnin p ,5’95 iiniVD D’imvtn nvyn mwi (.9 ni’N nNn) 5Nn\y’-pN 
D’imvyn n\y5 mm mw imvtn niu’9 5\y npmon dj ,iiw iminn rmnin 
o”pmn D’imvyn p o’m iqi ,D’55n 9i5m noi9 m pmnm noi9\y p’nnNn 
mm 32 nmiN ,o»o 59 nniuvy - imvyn n’nPi .9'noD5 'nn-nnn mNnn p 
m3Dn p5n nNmi imi5 .nn^p mm pnnnn pita i5a nNirtn - a”n 9 n”ii9i 
pita mm 591 nro vyim 75an .^nu n’m pirn mi’in ^5nn nN nnN’nvy 

,1’ini 79 vy5u in9\yi ,nnnN 
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hN7o> pNO onoiyn o’p’iD o’Nunn 


inoiyo nin n7iop niDD Pirn 710 N nhn ninn7N3i nmo3 ,hN7o> pN3 
Merhav 1980: 89-106; Stucky 1971:) o”n-’uy 3p’y3l o”7’ niDD : o’nt O’0l73 
Gehrig &) 7Dtin onwsn lit y’310 inn nnD3 .(11-24; Hestrin 1988: 115-118 

.(Niemeyer 1990: 132 

3nion ’usn ho ith poihnh nnt onniuo pN Pd di Pirn rnnnnNn 0003 
:n”non i”73) (5-4 dpvn dni) vm p Dona ana noiho .'niD’un p" oid’oo 
nnnn oni o’ mnh >oodo 111103 onoiyn oPdo p o»io .('no nP ,225-223 
pnnn niDD >no moil onn 7nN3 .pnon oioih ma mmi o”n ^y ho >pid 
o”nn ^y ho nnpiiph two mnnn nnpiip >r»vy idou nnNn ho io’033 P’ni 

■Ind inin 'nmn p" oitnon 301030 
>nvy u nnNinn .yinv ram pN3in ’£>d ,nuoi noihon pin nn’n Pdd 
imn nniwn nNinnn nP noun D”n ^y otP nihhsnni myniD nooiiN m>i07 
ynin m Pdi oi .piDnn onon hihi :p£)i pPn hno ynin o”nn ^yh hyo .pD 

.(ihnh 7iy nN7i) oniQ’u nt nns ooni nnyph hyo 
PDh Pni ,mninh ioo’o 3nion Pdo ooPd - h>yh mPyno nnyonn hy 7011 
’nho3 anwi 3ionno nnio nnN opm ’nPyn did - ’on or> oin’o nm pNn 
3nio3 ph’in 3uyh oponn onhin nN yono Nin imosh 'in nN03i »tn nNnn 
Shiloh 1989: pi. ) '(yn p’QNI (Stern 1975: 26-56) 77U3 ,ouy3 ,pN3 ph’lh 
o’p’isn onnion hD : Nunnn onuna pir>n Niunh oodn it mitP .(XXXIV 
puni omn ,pNn Pd ho omt P’ni pmotih 'nn-'on niNnnn on o’yn’n 

.nnn nniNn 

ns a t rata nvm nmw rmii? .2 

nnnn ho np’iDD3 noy ,H2193 mhopn insono ,oDn noiNO non 3nion >pn 
mpm in P’yh inio 'nin’un p" oitnon nmwn noy nmn\y iP norm nmy 
itn n>nPn tin .p nump in u’m nivnyh n\yn’P\y n>nP n5n ,Pd notP y>N nt 
tin .nh’DnD m» jin onm 733 yniD pniin pim3 \y 13 bn 331 b\y nim ri3nyn 
.DPy n\y>vy npy3 (niutn) d>ww nu^iyn mppn nmi ,5 idd p opn 3->nmn 
.(6 3VN nN3) n»n 3 n»3iyi n”n 19 nD3iN ,n"n 26 rpnPn n3ii 
nnun nysvin ,31 ond ,13 rraoi ,pn3in >0137 pnn 111103 noy nt 3nio 01 
ho 3io>y n3 n’no nnho nimp Dy nnim it n’nPo nnnh opn o> .nohu 
ho mop mn ^yn ho nnNn n^no pn” .o»n ^y :mmn ho ntnynn Noin 

.noon mm 

mniNnn ntii33n napn ho nnyiDn niMNn p 3vnn 3Din nt 3->om di 
-' on niNnn ho ponn D^mnn ohiy hN ino , ’n3 33y ninm ,(Loud 1939: pi. 2 ) 
hn) nhD3 3ni’03i n>noiDion3 310 N ’Dhn nmn3N3 p ,pN3 p i”no£p 'nn 
apnnno nun owo-3N ninm npnn nhnnn nnnn on ninm n3iu .( 713 m 
innio nnion nnD3 30 ’n n3Dn nunn 3pnh n33pn .imnho3 iniun’N 
Mallowan 1966 n.) (31301 hn) nhDl (Crowfoot & Crowfoot 1938: pi. 1:21, III: 1) 
potan 111103 p ninun posn 111103 p ,3m> n3niNn nopnn o-op’n .(478 
Dll (Barnett 1957:119 pi. LIV:s) nhD3 >n7tnn- , >ni77n 1103N3 Dl Pini ,’01370 


IIOO D’llN 
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oii’on iraon tin pi I’ltnb ’ini p’bioiN iy o’niii vno ,nbN oPin pi 

.(Barnett 1953) oiini oon iniN on pip-pobioi nbmio ’nitron p” 
o’N nbN oPi bo (bNio’ piN bo pnin <pnn nN 03 bbnn) pnin oipn 
□’bin bibinn ynp pbn on pbnb nii’o oPin ’oii’o im mi ,po ,n’Ni pvu 

.ivni ibimvy 

nnoi nnb3mo "iii’Nn p" oii’un iraon n>T tin ,bon 711 pNi tun 
(32 :CLXVII mb : p'\yn pm) (2 ivn nNi) mmi i”noib »nn nNnnn VI 
nnm ’3i tin .niim pnin pi30b inibi ,”’iio"n pi30b men” minnoi 
nbyn ’ibi mb3ynn p inibi ,nnnn (monbi) nmnm nnwo b’vb mion 
(ono pboiN) imn ,pimo ’iraon 03 yn’ miinm bo m non .non ’ibi Nbi 

.(mm bn) nbn 

b’ioi D’n’vn byn ran nb’nnn nnpnono no’N bo onii noiyn miypn 13 
nnN ,no’Nn ’bnbni nnnNin onv ’no nnbnn mi’n mi .yimNi nniN pbnn 
Barnett 1957: 92-96; Mallowan 1966: 565 n. 8; Crowfoot & ) mn nnw mn 
.(Crowfoot 1938: 40 fig. 10, pis. XVII: 40, XXI:2, XLV; Moscati 1988: 413 
bo mn nN 3N”n mn ninn imon ,D”nn /y nN <pon nnm’nn morn 
mpnin nnnNi oyi nn y’lin m 3ion xv ,pNi .inNn mi y’lin noNio nbNn 
.(Gehrig & Niemeyer 1990: 246 n. 252) minoy mnbi bo nim nnn Ninoi 
Barnett) (mm bn) nbin 'mi’Nn p” ’iraoi inno3i mo ,o”nn /y morn 
3iP 03 .onnNn non o’imoi nmn nmn i’omn ivn ,(1957: 122 pi. III:s 
oym mb’ipn o’ mm nom ,mmi nb3mo /nnnm p”b byno oma’sn 
noi ’i pio bi pN .(Mallowan 1966: 353) moNinbo ninn'ra imob mm 
ninn iraoi .nbN bo mm ,onr> nNrni po ,Pn omi’N mnb3n onpnn 
nbNn bo nbno pi Nim (mm bn) nbin iraoi P’Ni ,nbNn oni iNinn 

.minoy 

nyi ,(’”iio”n) misn ’pnin piioi noy ninn mann p” tni’on iraon 
’pnin piioi m’ii noy /ini nbinno "innn p” tni’on inNn iraono 
ii pt nib nbinno imob ’mm .o’obu o”mm nmo> n onim pnmn 
,pn Nbo ,imon” mini /Sellers 1933:57-59) (3 ii’N nNi) tin mi mi’im 
m Ninni mo onpinn bn ,mn pm m 7’iNn .iiNn nnnp mpnb 
Stem 1994b: ; 32: p-on pm) ony pirn pmoib -n-'o niNnb nny iniN D’on”n 
/my nnNn n’i pnnn Nm ,’tni’o pm onbi im iNinn nt iraoi .(101 n. 22 
- orpn bno nib nnyn ’mto onon p .nNivn nnnm nnmn mnNn nn 
n’ion I’omb n p’ni nnn nt mm .iraoi opn P mn Nbo - o”n /v Pin 
onpn /v nib nmyni tb>i nN o’inn tpmo : onion bin o’pm o’oPini 
.(Mallowan 1966: 353; Barnett 1957: 8; Moscati 1988: 413) 
pn - o”oimo oPi "iii’Nn p» oii’on iraon ’Nim niNib bipn oinN 
nbNn oni ,o”nn /y : o’oipn oni o’iNinnn o’i’oinn bi in - opnnn Pi 
n’No in imn ,iraon omoy nbN oPio nmyn .opi’iora (onv) nPnoi 
innno nran ’Nin on nbN : inN oii’i by Pin ny’im ,oimob invni o’Nnn 
o’op onninn usP nra m oii’on o”om’o oPi .ompii pbn mnpm 
.onio onion oniNl (Markoe 1984: 242-243, 256-259) nmn pn ,mv 


!7N1Vy> ^*1N» OnttlVO 0»p>i£) D 

1 - )~IO\y OM3N 


D'JiNnm pvn oninwn o”tP 3 ’o o”p >33 OM 3 n dviin un» Pt 3 on >33 
P3>n PVPtmmNn odd pmyi piNi iiNmm Dublin ompip ppPp : hNi\y >3 
.□^wnnw N 3 pop ppmn iiNmm pppiyn pN pynipi 

» vu’xn ip’ vwvn nnw 73 .a 

73 nip ,H2194 ’jpupp i33on\y ,odp iinpid opinq vipnpp ’pmp 3pi\yp 
^V3 ppuiyn «pp pm .(l ppn pnp) o’nipp o’ypw w phw ‘TnNP psjpnvy pmhn 
•>33 ,iP33b .mo 8 pmiyi n”a 29 n3nn ,Q"o 82.5 fpn ton ppm pstn D”nn 

.D’p-mn Pd ,pnpip 

T>3 ib3n3 iinn DnnN o’vn3 . »iwn ip” ova pmn3 vn >33 ppd pt vwv 
.’nvHin'iv prisma pi (mm hp) n!m o>3wn PipmiN3 oappyp >hib3 n 
:" iw’xn ip" >T b\y omp’y d'di3>d pw ,p\yyob ,op ihspi 
Bamett) p>T> pisp3 myp pipnnnp pinw pnyi vohw pnpd mNn trn’pp - 
-3N hvy pp>n nip ,o»pmp oappyp 3n ddd ,pt emu .(1957: 94, pi. LI 
Lund 1939: pls.40-) mniNon pprap P3ipp3 333 pm uhpiw nsn omo 
’INI Pi 3PpP3 .p’pmp PWDNP bN P 3 > 3)3 33yi (41; Dothan 1979: 61-63 
mwp m333 os p’pmp P1MN3 pina\y myp3 pippnnp o”T>n ’3 p>sh 
May ;12 : CLXIV nib : p y>T>) pN IN 3psp ,tnn ’pup3h o>pp33 in 
.(1935: pl.XVIII; Mazar 1964: pl.ll; Merhav 1980: 89-106 
pt P33 ,bmp non p nip (mm bp) nb3D ’ni3>sp ip" Pd bp >s\yp tnn’op - 
•pssta o»i\yy om pmton-mmn iioiK3 ibsps pbNP dPdd 3n mmbp 
Bamett 1957:94-) miN3 bp inmo >3 by "PTOn” iissop nipp pimp >pmp 
Ibid: 119, ) ’mop 3’man Nin o”np xv ,Pin3b ,opo -rnN3 .(95, pi. LIII-LV 
P3ipp ’pbp bp poyiDP pison3 nip pi 3>pio bp mpn os .(pi. LIV:s 
.(Lund 1939: pis .6, 19, 34-35; Barnett 1982: pi. 21d) pnniNOP P01P3P 
Ip 1 ' t>i3>po d’3dii oapsp ibsps ’ntwsobp puso” TiibNO bp imnann 

3 P 3 P 3 inP ’P 13 ’P ’p’S 3 DpP 3 t> P 3 NPQ PPI ’3 P 3 ’P 1 PQbWP PD 3 VTP .'ni 3 ’ 3 P 

’pvt i 3 hii ppypp p\y 3 >3 pnp .o^np hio pn Pm pn d’poi mo 

.(Mallowan 1966: 353 n. 529) DM13M 


nnvyDnw by ,odp nnm pisn punim n’vy^D msw ,yinn niay ap nrnny n«a wpnn pn 
oPwi-ra NDpon niiiDN yinpioo ’pornu ’n doP >ntin miovy pi amwn tin otnap P 
nww nyaipn Dr>ii .pm ini n>n ww D’nP^nn M .pun nyaip nN oonP P nwinw 5 y 

p’pnbn mv> as >to 
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onxab ’Jin pa pwNin minn 


The First Treaty Between Hatti and Egypt 
(Abstract) 

Itamar Singer 


In several texts of Mursili II reference is made to an ancient treaty between 
Hatti and Egypt which was violated by his father Suppiluliuma I in Amqa. 
One of the provisions of the treaty was the transfer of a group of people 
from the northern Anatolian city of Kurustama to Egypt. Several fragments 
belonging to this early treaty were indeed found in Hattusa (CTH 134). 
These fragments mention a military alliance between Hatti and Egypt. The 
“Kurustama people” were probably a contingent of professional soldiers 
sent by the Hittites to serve in the army of their Egyptian allies. A close scru¬ 
tiny of Hittite and Egyptian historical sources suggests that this first Hittite- 
Egyptian peace treaty was concluded between Tuthaliya I and Amenophis II, 
during the latter’s northern campaign of Year 9 (1417 BCE). 
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on^Kp ’Jin pa ptyNin minn 


ono in iNii m pupb ubnin piqn ntnni ion”nn o’i\y> onpnm 
,Dp1N1 .(Edel 1953: 173; Wilson 1969: 247, n. 52) m\y mon maninn 
mnann -pm o”innvy d>ihp o”o’bi£) onm o’lniNn “ini’ D’vnn onpnn 
tin npiaa wpnbi (dbh htpw) ”Dib\y \ypib" D”W’in .m’tnn’Dn m’bib’nn 
D”\amb£in on\yp pi’i b\y on\ypn ao’n o’nbin (t3w n 'nh) ”D”nn nnvyi” 
’in’D pa niWfCin Dlbwn nm> di .(Bryan 1998: 34ff.; Lundh 2002: 13Iff.) 
’n\y\y nfai .(Singer 1988) n’ONb ’a amni)iN b\y pmpon ’inN nmp o’-i*nb 
in’mian rroom oiyto dtodw dp oib\y ’t>n’ o”pb wp’a ripymn mmpon 
von nKnn b\y pmNn pm -piNri ,p’nb .nmo paaa nu’bwn bp piNnb 
tin au>n obm ,a amnmN pab 'N ?bniiri pa tinuo onro awn ,pppaa minb 
.rprinn nniot>’nb -yap aa ororoi’t? paom lib D’aainn o”-nDtr>nn o’umn 
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nnN nna-byan nnaaana anbayaay nay nn»n^ bbapnna iron Nan .tillatum 
naann paa ,o>mpann D»n>nn onann naaayn mnn ’Ninn won nain .annnb 
by namyn maw nanaotnn nwia .ana.aaa ibn nayaayb nan pn 'N Pnnn piay 
•>bynb nanan nnw anbaya aa nammnnb naanm aornmn pN onannay *p 
NbN ,na w>baD naypm nnaypa naan nN oa pinb ay> panb .nnub aybpaay Diana 
nanm abmp onunnay mania ay> wnaom nayn nmm bay nNmn tin aa>n oyanay 
pa naanannn -jann aab yamay nn n by .o’Nin nanan annab aawnna na anaa 
500 nab ymn Dya na onsnb anbayaay aayan waN bay onaon ,o>nnb 'a oonyn 
pb map naay 100-a ona*nb anbayaay nnaym waN nmm oaay nyayb ay> ,ay>N 
myayn nN pnunb na ab nnan an na naom pN ,oapn ban .nnan baaaa nmm 
aymn pb aab yam Nb Nb’nna p-pa artyaya ypnay na mbaaaaNn maannn nmann 

.nbamn mnunn mnanmn noani abN owaN 
Nb pyasn nmnb .nnaym naan bay pmnn aana Nan raab my nnaaay nn 
-jbnb am pN onnaNnn anaaaNa Nb <)Na amy naann pnn annnayaay opaypi 
mayNn aN inn nNnn by nyna*n naann naay panND in .nnan nnnoa amnay 
tin artNb aab maayaNn nnaaytnnn nabaybiaaynn nmpta on amoab T’m nNnn 
naanpnnnay manb mot? .omsnb >nn pa na payNn naan nnnab D’Nnnn yam 
naabnnn .nab na apwn mnatn paaabay mann naay naapna nbn nanuynn may pa 
pny onifn nn»n aa naapni in ,an naaa mnatab naaayNib omnn aana nnanpn 
mnaob aaay omnn aana ,naaiN nayban naapn >nnN .tnopnn nbn paabayb naana 
nmnn nmabaaanaan .amoab a w aan nNnn bay mnayn nnnm -n ?bnpn >a>a 
paanb .mnaaaaaon oy owvaanaaw aab ononay Daayn nnb nbanayn aa naapni 
nmann nnajnn maabaaamn iana onajnb mn pa naaaymn nnan bay mo pap 

.mnnn nnaaaomb maaa nnann oannb nayy 
nyan ynnb onayaNnn onaaaN nna nanafnn namyna ay> pNay pmon 
nanan >a onnann nyna bmp nnaob amayonn aaaaya .nnaym naanb nnb pnma 
1439-a 1447 pnaN naan ,41-n anaayaa 33-n anaaya "nbamn mn”na baan paayNn 
aynun D’npann aan .(Urk. IV, 700-701; Helck 1971: 166f.) nnNnna ,a”noab 
na pnNnay aaba aa Nb ,Dna .nnaypa naanb nnan D’Nnnn nyana aa naaman by 
nama najnn myrnnay NbN ,nbaapnn n>nnn n’aabaaanab onn nn mpan nna 
naann ,na oy nm .aynn bay nna nnnab am oaay aa pNa naba nanan nabm by 
,'N a’ynpn >nn nmnn naaaayannn nataab onanp aaNvy anan "nbamn nan" 

.n>nnn nnan’Nn bay nn’ayNnb oan naaynaay naapn 
ytan N>n ,na ny n>by Dnyn nN aana Nb onabamnnay nna> nn’Nnn naaman 
•>aa>bay aaypn anmaanaay ,a"maab 1417 nnaN naan /a anananN bay mywnn naayn 

: Dna^n Dy oabay paa^n 

,’nbnaay bamn aanman by (baa) nyaaya nn ,pma mPay aynayayn ,nya 
oaba anan on .namN >pd ban nanan >a>n ba (nabynb) anyna ay>N annnn 
nnaya nN onb an»ay na anaabn nan oyn oabay oaypaa omnaaN on oy 
pnnanN ,(yn) aynayn-bN aa an paannNb aamanan nN o->Nnn aaN": o^nn 
niainNn baa onaa nnN pmPayn aaPay ,(C'ba2a''bn) aiNi pann bNn 
Urk. IV, 1309, 13-20; Edel 1953: 136; Wilson 1969: ) obayb aa pNna 
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o’aanb ’Jin pa poNan minn 


o”w>a bbia ('i4-'i nnw ,o’ia) anna ’pbn pwa mmwnw pwNin yopn 
: Singer 2004: 597 f.) nNi ’nn p’nynb) npama mypwb o”i”aiN\y now 


...by pH Nb awi ayn m’b[... 

...]yrwi Nbi nNai Nb aw [... 

...O’JN-I’ mNO[... 

...] o’n tin oaainy [...] ayon bN nNa [... 

...] my iNan Nb [...,...] pnd’ [... 

...] pp’w nn tin [... ,...]ob o’ya [... n]rwaa wiki 
...] oainy nam [...] ayon bN [...] oipna aoNai 
...] nNa’n riM [...,...] Nb non [...,...] yin [... 

tin o’Nam ,omaba in anvsna win n’ by o’-WNin ,ibN o’rmn o”W’a 
nniNb piNinmy yim uopu ,”0’b”nn nyiaiwb oniN d’iwd dn omypn 

.-pyb naipn 
: ’maiN yop mn 

Yin by imy nw>i ’nn fbn ana nnnn nyn oipm ibN myino aaw ’n 
nNn’ ba .oniN wnno imiNna nny’ ,ibN nyino ’bN micam ,a’iNa ’nn 
Collins 1997:) ib on’ Nno min .m nN m my yno’ ba ,iya nN ya my 

.(165f.; Oettinger 1976: 6 


nyavyn opu nab o’ammm iPw mini o’yoipnn D”W’an aw nmnb mnt> 
pnnw non id awn .o’mmb onN* nab nrnynp win may -pyw nnn 
■jbnn pa mna oaon pyn Nin\y NbN may nrwna minn pbn ppn m vwpvw 
nmaa nmwn\y ,(’io-'5 nnw pinN) Nan ynpn ,obiNi mrwna wini ’nnn 
’nn pa -pyw ,may minb D’ynpn mn”nvyn ’nib pan mmyn ion pnp nnbw 
: (Singer 2004: 599 nNi ’nn p’nynb) ayon bN mona onanb 

[itoD” ba o’-ian wini] ,mya mmaa onan pNb itna” ba ’nn win 
onan yin (wiN)b nna ’bya vynn (win) on’ .mya [mmaa] ’nn YiNb 
onn yin (wiN)bJ man-’byn nn’ onan yin (win) ib’Ni innan by imi 

Uonn YiNby imi 

man” ,”npny”b D’nwpn D”W’n ia Nianb myaN in pino yvnpn -jvynnn 
PN .”D”ian [?bvi omm] nnvyna on ni’nb” m ’biNi /nyon bN bvy nyiavyn 
win mbwna poy pa’ytm anN\y D’nanb ’nn pa mina ]Na nann\y pao 

3 .D’aanb nnvyna 

nbmn bw nnNim .mnim ab nnwnb ’ini ”nna-’bya”a ’nnnnw no’an 
N’n nnaNn mb’apn 4 .”nmnin pty-Naa ,nnn-p ,)y”t>” N’n sardiya- n’nnn 


pab nrnyaa win oy oaonn pa nwyb pnnw awnno naaanb nptan nuio oi’N pa’ob 3 

.(Siirenhagen 2006) may ’aun-’nnn nnnn 
m’avy ,onpn nnnn serdani-n nyamb winpi mbinwis awp mwp n nnn nb’no aywa on 
.(S inger 2004: 604, n. 45) ab’Ni maNny naipno nnnN mmNi onan nwaan ini'w nan 

.anN oipna iav n nyann pnn 
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nnwiDnnn 

: nnann nibNvy tin biNvyb yam yon nyi 
nnn nuom o’mnb ibnn ynni □minon nnvym oniN r>n ’o - 

!on^m ’nn onnn imDw 

mmii’tn nn noi 11 n nnp nnn nnni pim mo - 
.o”m onm o’motnn onn ,o’*inN o”nn D’uopvyn nb mDin nnvym *nyn 
Yin bvy ->3i£3^n niipi tnvnian nn hini mivyvy nnii’vyni nnvyn -py n nn”n 
mbnnn tin <ppnb)a ipoa Nbvy ,D«mwn pvyin ’oivy inbvy ni limn .’nn 
bbi pm n’bsn ’nnn Nam .mp nN im’p <)n ’biNi mm piiN bib n’nnn 
3Wi nvy iibnnb in’bm ivyin pvy pym mp n>n pnmn in ,on’by nub 

.’limn pobvyn m nb’*p nnnbm pvynnbi 
o’mwD bvynb ,pia nmiyb inbvyn nvyi ivyin ’oivy mpn o’in o’nivy 

,( 2 i io o’uaivy nnvyni) 

’mmvyn -ipinn , nnvyni nvyna nN vynab nonvy nmvyNnn ombinmnn nnN 
o’vyiN nvmn ibN nnvy nniyvy nNnn bvy o’vyibvyn nnvyi y’m ppia b’ny 
.(Forrer 1936-37) omnn in ivibvyvy nwb ny iynni ’nnn Nim nn’Nn ivibmvy 
D’nnD iynni yivy inii iran p’bvym bvy ptnbiiNn P’bn d’uini uvy”nn dh 
nnDinn N^mn o’mn in onivy mnpn nN y’an nnp .Nnpm oninn 

,ii nmnp mnnb nmbiN’inNn 

nnbmi mu bNnvy’-ynNb n’biuiNta «ip’n mm mnnb nnibiN’inN nnDin 
O’niUO’n O’U’mn lyuin 0”nm IN , (Singer 2006a: 754 ; 13 :2004 nM’l) 
pib nnvyni nvyna pi p’mn by ymnb pvyNnn .n nnmn nvynab mi’ on’iu 
’namn npinn n’n (31 'on) nmNny-bN bm ibmivy ppN nnann mm naiunn 
mym mni byin nyna vypin m imm .(Cavaignac 1932: 72) pNnpp 

.ivyi ’vyiN ib nibvyb n’biuiN 

y”n nNm omn-’nn ’urn bvy ”imn nin-a pnv nnwn nivy ioo-i 
omnb inbvy o’nnn : ”0”uiipiy’ o”ii\y mmynn ’nvy p’m ii’bnn .ynunb 
Edel 1994/2: ) npii N’n ,nbo pNn D’vyg ’nnb inbw ominn ib’Ni 3\y? ’\yiN 
nnN nmynn inbvyi ibN D’WINW ,NHN pmnn .(294; Singer 2006a: 731 
ii nninb pii’n vnn .mn-n’ivo p’niNinb iD’iivy vyu ’iy o’nnibi nmynb 

.p\y mnoQ ;niDon nmyra 

,nnpm *i’yn nN on’iian a’mN o’oiojna D’npin inn nny so-i nab mi 
D’bNiNi miny mpon nnnb DniN i”\yb ly’^ni (CTH 134) d’-pjo nNi ’nn nN 
•jbnm .(Giiterbock 1960: 58, 62 n. 6) bpnn b\y nainn mb’ann nibbavy bw 
nmb pnn’o *jnu’i nmin npinn nun 1985-n o’mN o’uwna laun on\yn 
.(Surenhagen 1985: 22-39; 2006) D”OU’ia D’lin by n’amnn mium DniN 
T”n nNnn n’WNH i»un nNnb mibi ,"nni’n n’nn”b nn”aiN o’yopn navy 
nvy .mi’ nmiNo naipnn on unn nnnvyivy o’pniyn ’i on ,i'’nuab 
bibin nN vymo mpnb ’nnn 2004-n nmnNb ibmi o’aon D’vnmna 
vy’ .(Singer 2004; 2006a: 730ff.) nmup’nn muon nN mNbi D’vnnnan 
pny mnn ,ninab o’pniy nyiiNb o’i”vyn ,o’vnmnan nin nnnbvy vynmb 
< 1 N .ubi D’aim o’yvap nmi ,nny nyb ,panonb mbyi oupoi o”pn by nbiy 
mipnn nibNvyn p pbnb nnn’nn nmvyn paob m oni vy’vy ’b nNii ,p ’a by 

.nnvy-p nnn nbynvy 
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onanb ’Jin pa pwNan minn 


Giiterbock 1956: 98; Singer 2004: ) it oy it oibwa a’nn onani ’Tin 

.(594 

liooi n’NDiN nawa aina ibnn nab win iN’apnwi mbnn wwiann ywpn 
.nawinn naipn nwmn bw omoaNa anwiw oiap mb m n’n pNW nnainn 
: plan awp mb m omwp pnw o’yia’N own n nano 
a’n’ pwbn aaiy wwpon) oapan ranma nNao ,nnwna a’yno o’win naop (n 
. o”aan ommb loam "ayon bN mona” D’aanb ’nno nayin ,(o’aab 
nibbaw ’o’ ay lapina aNwi Nini ’nnb onan pa min Dnm nnnatn nniNa (a 

.’N 

nnn’aa nia’to oyam way by-no bw mb’an wwa oi naNinn nna nniN 
°|Ni ,piNn owmn maaa nbtnnw nni’N naw wna naaa po’a .am’ mwman 
bvy onyt naw anN mpnnnb niwNii non bw*w .na iato aiaan iwni ion 
D’ bNn nyia\y naan bw D’apo ow by la’ymy o’p’ny mmb ow nb’n o’bNn 
nnwaa nwaaa owm (naan) bo amb nnaapn nmtna poy pwNan : ion ’O’a 

: nibbaw bvy oPnind oi naatiw 


piNb nnwao ’win tin ayon bN b’ain aao : nnwao by n’n own mbn 
inyiaw nnn inwin 701 on ’win oy min ayon bN onb nwy aaoi onan 
inyiawa mb m lyawi onan ’wini ’nn ’winw pro .win bw ayon-bN bw 
■pa ,nmbyn by nn”n ’nn ’win bw oa’w pnai ,’nn bw ayon-bN bw 
lapn om maaaoi Naa nbw on .o’bNn nyiaw nN b’bya laan ’nn ’win 
Singer) lonbi on aiwi nbw Nin aiwi .pny pNa onan piN biai nN 

.(2002b: 58; 2004: 595 

mwna mn Nunn aipo ,bwap bw "mown” nawn nbono mpbw ,nt yop ob 
.(Singer 1988) pa-byab oiaaow pobn nypa ,aoiN nnn ,ppy piNa onan bo> 
piNa nnobw oinn napa aoiba ,nb’on bw anan pioa ''onan” boo aaiao 
: nawn mbon bw anN ywpa nibui by bwap ano aiwi .po 

non wiyai Nb on aaa ’namn Nb m nibb .onan [pN by mb m n’n] 

”iab labow oobono ’o on yan m’N !NMNn ,’naN ,o’bN in .aaa 
.wo 7a by myow Nb on aaa yia’ Nb ’b .aaa nnn iyai in aaa ib la’oin 
oniN nN pnaa .ayon bN no imay lyapiw nibiao wpoy Nb on 
nnn ’naan Nb ,[(?)’nanw] nibiain oniN nN ,on ’b a’Nwnw mbiain 
.(Singer 2002b: 67) ...] awN iaaN biai nNi [aaa] 

’biN inn ,o’nnn bw ’oiNb-pan pinn noon nN aw’n nannnw ,m pnao ywpo 
NbN ,ni’aao’Nn ’nw pa boP ’nwba nion”nn nn”n oiapn minaw p’onb 
naiw naw ,onon in ,ib nn”n .m boi nnw Nb Ninw inaya a’yo bwapw 
mmw’o anoain ninina onann ibnn noo pw ,m poya D’bNn naa pawanb 
ononbo 7 bnoa mmoa laa’NW D”wawoNn D’nwwn nN ooayb a’wnb 
ibnw bom ”inw by ya’ Nbw bw~w piw immb .(Miller 2007; 2008) nibbawi 
.iono wa’w nibom by pnb nn”n mawo bai poaip ’no 
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mvy pma ibnnvy onn’Nn anpb nny nnanvyi maun ninan nom Npin 

: anpn niNinn tin pidd p’P Pan pab omp nimvon 

piaN nriN poayna onbi Nin pnN pnn b\y binm pan ,bnip >na p 
tobiyb pn pnn bvy bimtn pan ,bnia ’nNvyai... .ansa b\y binin pan 
oy nvnb mNn pip .pin to by pnn b\y bimm pan ,b\ynn avy”nn 
oibvy inna mvyyvy p’a p’nsa b\y bvnn pan piaN ninN poayn 
(Wilson pNa naaa m mvyvy nnnNnai oibvyna nnv o’nio minm 

(1969: 199f.; Kitchen 1996: 80f.) 

baa "tin" ’inab ,mwP Ionian in omnn pipaa mn <pyt>n tin ntm ’a 
obiya naya mw nimN ’O’bvy m tin nt nnab mm *p pnN nun : ni’iynvyn 
.oonyn bvy inna p ,bvynn bvy main nnN pN mn bnin pw nun in ,pmyn 
omnn mabi p”wn mnvyaNn nniob pan tin nun o’ion muon "paw” 
,o bvyin/avyp-npN pn pubvyb nby bnin bvy imo ay .m mourn niid mop 
,Nnni mnNb pna nbmn rvnon pan .bvynn nn m-by mm nannn min Kim 
P’nvy ’nvy ovyn nvyiy .(Singer 2006b) omina nNmn ubpn pm bvy iaiua 
.minn nton pony nioanmn nvyNn nnN Nb mn it nniiy nvyna by vyai pawn 
: nanNn ’nvy pa o’nmp o’naun nnvyNnvy awn pyo pain pvynna 

nnan p iaai ’nn b\y bnin pon ,nibba\y >a'a nnnaw nnab nvyNn 
puayn oi pNni .nniN o”pb puna ’in ,(p’nN ,bnin ’an nnnaw 
[nnavy nnan nN] pniN o”pb puna ,omin b\y bmn pan pirns ninN 
yiapn nvypn nN o”pb pvynn nniN o’a”pa navy .m or>a bnn nay 

.(Kitchen 1996: 81; Wilson 1969: 200) ,mn 

Navy in ,o’mmb ’nn pa o’nmp D’tin ’wi bia’ia nnnn m mourn lawn 
man luabnn onpin .p’Ni 'N nibbavy ’a’a o”pi mnvy nN\yw nnN mina 
’n’D manyan ’my pa D’tin oi\y )P onaia Nb nnvy pnd nana D’tin P’Na 
’on’ m\y "poan min” nnmnb nyi ’N npba\y ’D’n paa mn’ Pn o’aba 
aibbavy ’a’a p \yaa b\y manp p’na iana pNi pmNn ’n\y pa D’piay na’N 
nayn bvy n’upbNi’N pa n\yy amanvy nNm .(vynpa) bnia ’O’a pi (ppy pNa) 
b\y m’nN vyani Niwb .nunan ’n\y pa mnmn nanpn nN W’nnb nma pma 
.y'nnab v”-n"’n niNan bvy mmoo’nn mbvybnvyna Pn Dmnb vyaa 
Pini ppoan min^a nati Nbvy onuab ’nn pa onp min vy’ ,nNi naiyb 
manvyi pNi a bvynp anaw nmyn nnaa nan m onp min .anian piann iPn 
nN bvypa own ,yrpa .onniNan D’maiNa b’nm .o’mpn o’yvap naa iaina 
nN nNvyn pa nN’n onai apbavy vaN bvy (”nma>n wya“ m’nna) ta’bNiNn 
nvyp’a iai nyna mabN nnbvyvy anaan yap pnnNn m b\y nynaian maim 

: maa nnN nN nNvyb 

vy’N nN nyon bN npb oaab nii’a (naio iavy) minn nib nN ’3N \yp’a in 
mnai pnaab (OoniN nvyyi on^a pNb iniN b’nini pnn ia ,on\yna 
.ona’a oibvya man nn on m’Di mnb on^a pa nna nna nyon-bN 
nn na’o’ D’O’ vno» : inoiNa on’bN ’aN ma nibn nN iaab iNnp nvyNai 
ni”nn pb’Ni nnya mb nnnp nm dj nyai pi oy it oibvya onuoi mn 


onsoi? ’nn pn p\yN“in rmnn 

Sint inn’N 


troayn P\y 21 -n imun onniw nt Nin omap ’nn pi mm yrnn oP\yn rmn 
Py poin min” innii yrnn ,nt rmn .\rrp np inNP raw 16 pmosP 1258) a 
”onn DiPtyn” nN onnsnn Dm omyo P’in ,mpnn ppm i’Py\y ^ddh nP o\y 
13 .onPai o”ii\y nracra ’Nil nPiys pmvy ninP piniynn any pi mnvymy 
pNi\ya niyunNi mi’ my pn\yp nN nnPan nran ipmn pa -inNP m\y 
Pim nvnnn Pw o’miPaan oanmNi main ni’tnP a tmnyn pi omuPn 
pmaPinn ontypn Py D’T>ya\y nniN o’nni o’inin 100 -a nPyaP 
mutn p’nnnn mnuynn any pa’i in”p\y o’siyn Dmmnni o’PiPin 
2 .(Edel 1994; Archi 1997; Singer 2002a; 2006b) pNIvn-pNil 
po nimP Py miiN mini non mitm >n\yi nanvn peon min” 
mmn mini ntnn , (Beckman 1999: 96-100; Cohen 2006) nvyinm iNinny 
Wilson 1969: 199-201; Edel ) oiNpplil pill paN \yipn nil’p Py nnnn\y 
maPtyn p nNt Pm paiP mm p’N nitnin any .(1997; Kitchen 1996: 79-85 
mP yam .D’nnn ,pso nPP ,nn mnpnn ntmn ’ntnn mans D’yopi it nN it 
nNi (n’Nipan pN) oPinPn myi \yn\yn nmPN nip iniN man omaP onin 
mtn inP\y onP\y mpman norm nN .orntyipa nimp Py lmn mmnP laann 
nN nsptyn mmn mmin noun Npin Popum piNity nun nii> .amp 
o’man ioain\y oaipain nN nsptyn nniN mmin ntmn iP’ni pnnn mpan 

.ntim 


"qvDnrmn” aP D’nnm onynn >vn> 

ontmn nN n’ltnPa iyinn oninn ’yis Py nPa nimP nP riNn ima D’nnn 
: nPmyai n’Pn’N mini p’HNa myn .wrap mpi nmin 

tNQ ,’nn pa ,Pimn pom ,o’ma po ,Prnn pan pi o’on’P ioni 
nnN ,ot>ay-i .nti nt onP’nP ,ntin myioNi ,pNn on’Py ion manai 
nmn nN D”pp mo Py nt (ntin) noiy ,D’mo pa ,Pran pan ,pnN 
tNo onnopp ONnm >nm o’mn niy tyon Pni onon Pn iyip\y 
Beckman 1999: 97; Cohen ) .omm nonPon yin’n nmp\y ’in monoi 

.(2006: 245 


Singer nfo mmin n’PoK noisy .(ISF) y-rap moiNPn npn romra onow oonoo mnn 
mmpNn ott ti’omoi mm ’P y”t?o mm moyp nmynn mini oopio or oomo .2004 
oooyo-’3 nmara D5 rpiiin-n’nnn nuronoP 7 ”on m5 Po iop oao oP5m nmnNP 

.(Pusch and Jakob 2003) onpmo 
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The Process of Urbanization in the Northwestern Negev 
during the MBIII Period: Social and Economic Aspects 
(Abstract) 

David Gal 


The evidence for early regional population is the “courtyard cemetery” in 
Tell el-‘Ajjul. The cemetery was in use before the earliest occupation layer at 
the site, and it has no relation to any structure of its time. Consequently, this 
cemetery provides evidence for a non-sedentary pastoral population living 
and grazing their herds within the area. 

The region’s capacity to support human non-sedentary population prior 
to urbanization, was limited to 800 families. A calculation of the great vol¬ 
ume of earthworks and the possibility of production per employee makes 
it unlikely that this task was carried out by the local population. Additional 
manpower was probably brought by the Delta Kingdom from Sinai, Wadi 
Tumilat and the collapsing central mountain region. The sites were built and 
occupied within a short period of time. 

Some models were investigated and are proposed in order to elucidate the 
urbanization process: 

1. The Malthusian model, dealing with the social consequences of envi¬ 
ronmental pressure. This model can be used to account for the collapse 
of the settlement system in the central mountain region, contributing 
population to the crystallizing settlement system that emerged in the 
Northwestern Negev. 

2. The model of development of urban centers around a central conti¬ 
nental trade route. The model was rejected because no central long 
term continental trade route existed in the region. The technology of 
long term transportation in arid areas, the domesticated camel, was 
still unknown. 

3. The model of the “shifting frontier”, which was used to explain oscil¬ 
lations in settlement systems, fits very well, from the Egyptian point 
of view, the establishment of urban settlements in the empty frontier 
of the Delta Kingdom. 

Comparison of the two settlement systems, in the Northwestern Negev and in 
the Central Jordan Valley, exhibits a fundamental difference between them. 
The first was planned and established rapidly without a rural background. 
The second was developed organically over centuries, and it included a clear 
hierarchy of primary and secondary urban sites and rural landscape. 

The subsistence economy of the population in the Northwestern Negev 
was based on winter crops production, probably wheat and barley, and herd¬ 
ing by a non-sedentary population. This model of subsistence economy fits 
well with that of the Bedouin population in the region at the end of the 19 th 
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and the first half of the 20 th centuries CE. The area cultivated by the seden¬ 
tary population produced surpluses, which were probably sent to the Delta 
Kingdom via north Sinai-Wadi Tumilat. Recent documents from the begin¬ 
ning of the 20 th century confirm the capacity of this marginal region for grain 
production. 

All the circumstantial evidence, the enormous expansion of Tell el-Dab‘a, 
the cessation of population movement from Canaan to the Delta, the aban¬ 
donment of sites in the central mountain region and Wadi Tumilat, alongside 
the rapid and the planned extensive construction of earthworks and struc¬ 
tures in the Northwestern Negev, and the dearth of rural background, point 
to the contribution of the Delta Kingdom to the process. The final product of 
this process was a strategic, economic and defensive hinterland basis for the 
rulers of the Delta Kingdom. 
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o’-inun bo nmmynn .pobob von nboion bo mmby Dy it mmy nopn 
Nii’n bnn mo poiopmn pobon bo mnnNn ni2on ,D/2 ni2ob ty n2 - 'onn 
nt nmp Nil’ .(Holladay 1997: 187; Bietak 2001: 175) LCIA ’mn ’ 22 ’pn 
nnN inpin nmbm -12 nnnnn .mom pN nnNi mom mi2o b2i oyn2 ymin 
mmbo nnpm .iri’pn nmoob I 600-2 ,onNiiN bo nnnno N’on ,nidn ,moin 
nnnnn mntty N’o oy 122 22 2onn iin b2nb ion moon piNn bmmo noon 
m ,npn ii’N ibN niyom ’no p2 nopno mio on .’mnn t2inn bo n’b2b2m 

: )bnb nm’oinn y 2 ii dn 
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"ranwan iDvrr >no 

or>p nmooooNbi iw» ’O’bnnn ni’onnn nnnnb onono onon m bnn 
Lattimore ) po by oin’ONb bo irmny mnpyn nmo bnnn .mnnp nionnn 
Adams ) n’noioionn nbN o’D’bnn bo ononbi ninnb in onnon onNbN .(1940 
pomiNin noon m brio ’ob .(Marfoe 1979) pnbn nypnn - loom (1974 
hd "nnny” nnnn onnvn on .oninni o’yinp ovn imoiboiNi nibipNn 
Nbb poiboiN b’bo tiw tnNn m^pnw bno by von noon nn*y in ,oop nnnb 
niuni o’bm ynp oip b’onn mo’onn obown mtN non nnpm ,'tnn pobo 
dm .piN bin iniNn nmo nioipnn norm oond nopn it mm .nptn mnn 
pN ,imo”n nnnnn ibnn bo TiiNb o’m in o>dh tond bo o’mbipNn i’Nm 
nmyn NbN Dnobo nnno ’Nmo nnnnn bo p’ow nNi pnnn nN mbnb 

.noonn pobon 

boon n ,nbm ,n’nonn nNnn n’ONbb oy ,niio--jibN moo’n onn 
oy npnn mbnn ,iNn onm nibinn ynb bio’ bNoo’-Yifo moonni nibipNn 
ninn pnom mw mmo bo d>hw o’Ninn ...no pobon bo iptini noio 
onm piNn bo oomn nmtNi ,nnrm nnotn bNOO’-YiM boon pnm 
on - bibin -jonnn nbNoo o’wn ooynn in ,nn omn’oni nmo’ mnn’n 

.(277:1990 pommo) ooob Doom 

’O’tnomNi b’nn oi’y bo nnin»n nyoinn mono noo mynon o’ m ninnb 
von nno’mnb oipno -own bo ’bion iooy .noonn piNn iota ’bio pN bono 
nibnin nnnnn Nin onmo onm miynonno ,o”mpnn nonon ’Ninn 
onp’b o’ooo oitNn bo ’onm nioonb nnom it nion’ ’N .o’yponn ninoo 

.ono >Nbpn 

7’bnn nnob ,noiNob - nmnn mtNn nin’ob pNnn n’n ,p dn ,nn 
: id Tiwon pno own nN tiod piiD’iin .mnwon boon bomb oo>n D’Nnon 
nvn 7 byn bv ,D’pmai nbooo , 7 mn bivto nnoPiom nnnbonn ni’iwn” 
bm bnn ’bon bN - nnmi nnnoo boon nN novnb ipno pbo wwnn 

.(278:1990 7’oDo’no) ".yoo-bNo bnn moon 
oniNi poiboiN 7 hv ’biNi ’bobon voon ,pnonn ’Nin mnnN tnbm 
moo biw w bb n’no ^bN bono oo”nnb n”oiboiNn nN lonoo on ,omw 
bo mioomn ovn p”noob v”n nNnn ’nboo onoon no nn nbN DiniNn 

?bwon pno ’oivy”n 7 bvnn 

.D’D’n oiiwo pioo ’nownn ow”n 7 bvn”o ’noonn oo’nn npno pnb 
nno bp’bo oniiN nonp bo ’nnom ’on 7’bnn bnn n-noob r»’n nNnn ’nbon 
7ib’nn - omo o’moo’n o’vn’Nb n’nbnnon monp opy .nbwoi noonn 
oni’ - oiop’nn onni imoo bv onnn ,o’bom n"’n-V'on mbown bo D’bNn 
o’obnn novo nnnbn mvon mopvo mno nnooinb nnvbo m 7 ’bnn 
7’om’no : nNb n’oon’bo’oi nopn no’pob) pioo n'”n nbown no oniONbn 

.(37-9 : y’\yn 

Weinstein 1981; Hoffmeier ; 1990 ;Y'On pommo) bpnm onm nbboo 
o’non D5 ’0 bnoin (1989, 1990, 1991; Dever 1990, 1997; Naaman 1994 
nimb ho .pbnnn bb pi’oon nnvion noonn o”bDboi o”noon ,o”nno 
onoo o’onN nno pni nbwot ono ’oi\y”n ibbnn nonp 7’bnn tin 70 Nnbt 
: nmoob v»on nNnn vonN nob nno’nn nmoon notpn bo mo”n non 
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awn anyo-pas ni’y 


nibani pm ny pib my ’Nn am pi nvyp mm many nnym nnab ,obiN 
i’m tin npnan nntma pbm o’msa mu’nn numn nmpn mbvyi nnbm 
imd myn-pas ’*idn bvy onvyp nipnn onwimni omro run ’bNmnmn nnt>n 
mm-pinN mo by nym bvy nmpa .(Oren 1997b: 273 o;v dni) mnm nmpm 
nmpnbi bNnvy’-pNi mnwnn nibaan ’O’b - nnniNa niaipnb nNirnni Nin 
nbimb onpn prrnNn .(Finkelstein 1988 nNp nmim nmnn bvy nmnan 
.Nvyn nann vynmvy ,bnm mn o’mmt yin ’bini pnN mwb nmno 
pm .Nvya nanm ban vyiamn ynp Nb p’ny rmoab >wn ibNn bvy nmvyn 
inyam in ,nni’ o’nnp pn pby ni’mm immm vyiamn ,bam ni’i nmNnvy 
Finkelstein 1988:) imoab N'”n nNan nmNn aib nyna Nb aibiN’mNn my’m 
nman rtbibn mnp’yn Noan nanm mann vyam bam nynnb ny .(247 
map nyunb bima n>n mann nrt”n ii Nvyan nanivy mo ,baib rimi .onpn 

,n”pvyn rmnn pi 

pib iron mya-part ’nnN pi ynnoan imra mann bvy nman impan 

: nbN d’itti pnna po’i H’b ni nnbm nibaa 
m ay in’ anmni omm bvy nnnp - m inna nn’aNan mni’Q nmip - 

.(Wapnish 1997) omnybil DIN 

-n’avyn mmibiiNn bvy nmm obiyi mnnb i^pnvy mpnn oipan - 
mann nyam Dumb) nmoab nwn ibNn bvy mwNm n’snra mmyn 
Wapnish 1997; Oren 1997b: INI o”myan-o’nvyn bvy ’3mm obiyi 

.(266 

pib iron mya pam omimyn o’tman nrmi’n pi nvypn mm nvy’m Dumb 
nppoan nN pmnb bin ,mvyin iniNb bii’ii niyvy ’aiNb-pm men i’m 

mbNn 

nmn ’mm ton nnob nmnn nbimb o’Nnavy punN by mb yvn Nb .n 

.mnm naipni 

mob nvyamvy nmiNb-pi pii tpni nn”n ’i nrom wan bi pi dn ,pn .i 
nnma rnnyavyan rnnon -pnN nvypn .nmya my ’Nn ’ma mm -pnN 
Nim ,nibi pnm pay oy ,nprnbiN’mNn nvnyn mb ,nm mvym pNb 

.mwi mmyn vyim mvyimn nnNb 

onbi DnnNn nivyimnb D’nnN D’anu vn ’nti ,o’nmn ao vn ibN djdn dn 
’Nbpnn m3r”n nvyn pi3n bvy n’robmman :vn nbN D’anp .innni orntm 
miNn nvaipa niyar .o’ynp D’a mmpa ot’p Ninvy nbyai pvyNnn Dnpm 
onn tin nrt’vy on ,matNb-pi mna inn Nbt ,nn3 bmi mvyin bm bvy o’pmNi 

.innai onriNn mtm bvy ’iniNn 


n’\yNn-?"’n nrson nin ,n»n 7vy nvvy” nm^nn pri’n pnyl nnltn pNV im nvo 

Kin v’nv inn myn-v’ 3 ’*! mn\y”nnno nNnm n^n nv I’m ,y±> omp rslv ’’’noal v'^n nrson 
nnson nnao’^l vwd nri^ nnfp wvo’ra nNun nn”n intn .mvpy ynnn 

uni Pi nuro ,on hnoh lu omvn rroui pnoi mmpion mn’ini .n"’n nluwn ’o’n 
u’ .(Bourke and Sparks 1995 iso) o'”n-n’”n nPuwn ’o’o on’np’ni D’nipo o”nsn onm 
.mioun iN\y nm mon rnrson dv nvypn I’n’i dj nvyn’vy nnn nmrs ’i nnnl 
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: rra7b .inn ’wan r>n pm ora bw 7ipb ownMn ’ptnmap b\y iPV7b 
inp N’n ...wnn nit’Mb nmvb nmPDiMn itpv 7 ip DnnMn Dmwn nvyo3" 
nbnwnn o-’pbnm n:mn inn 7ir>M3 mbibinnn 1 ’bnnb D^anim pi wnb 
pppn m nanb ipa oi .mntmb ran hmdp ppnan bnn onv pm pyy .pmasn 
n\yp pvnb mnM im it np bw nmin rav p bvi pmpip pim o’pvb imwi Pm 
.( 48:1989 ’pOPDap) "7M3 mmiVb n’t>p31Mn t13’7 PDpP3 
,obiM .p ropon dv poibnb omon pm onpMn mnb dim nm nrnon 7iMb 
pnvb 3 nvyp npnb bm’ ipm niran pM 3 VPMvy m paira T>na nip ppvnb 
Y>m p nraib3iMb .pnu’D noni 3 P> >pb 3 >iw« imn nwm Pimw nraibniMb 
dip iPnpi nip m’nb 3”n .T>nn nip bw biV3 pmvP b'lram pP3b3 Pbm> 
.rasM onim npbnn P3bna by dppud nmwni D’Muaan .naip-37 aunn 

nvvn 7>>/-7p> yw# ojawn - mvnn’sv 

o’pnp D’onnb 7 mnb □’’ivy!) omm punpi npn ppm omw orapn 

: Pm on ,nnu-iTiM nnt? ora o^ppaw 
bw nsim nviip ,oPivmai Pimt> Mbb ,pn”ppa ddtt 73ivvy ipp .m 

.mino 

ptmnb TpiQD o’wawn im minon pv>nb ynnM iv dd mnpn im nPMn .3 

.D’DIQD D’lQPQ >7PMb minP 

wipmn npia y>3b D’pnrio 7in>’ ppm ip orapn mnpn im nPMn p 

.nnon 3ra 771 Mb 

•pm nnnnpi nb3ip bw pbap mm pmpvn "D’rana pinipa” pranm bw bnn 
Harris & Ulman 1945; Hodder & Horton 1976: 61; Kotter ) npnan P173D3 
b\y pvra Dnpspan onpMvy M’n iina nbpn nnppn npum (1986: 7-12, 310 
op’jp bw D’pam -Tnpo3i -incnn mra 771 Mb Muamb omra nnoa-nwp 

.Pm 

: nbM pPmw biNvyb pmt pppvb na’MPa it npovy nmmb >73 
d^mpd pman onnMi niran pM3 dpiipd oranan mvnpin dmd - 

?bpb 33iin bnob 

np’vyMnvy p’DiMb-iP 733 rpppin npi33n pmpp ’^^3 dmd - 

’•pDTin D’n 7inb nsiDl (Finkelstein 1988; Holladay 1997: 204 1M3) 33V3 
oniiinn dm d> Ppb 33 P 3 P 3 b 3 pypb ’nvybD rrnmn pip ppiw 33 y>m 
pnvn .ppw Dn3\y oPnab in\y b3 y>M ,ov3pd dPdpd 33b dpid ompnw 
Holladay ) i’'nDDb M’”n nMana M’n p’d 737 33V Dima nntP 3 PP 3 nanpn 
p>aiMb-p 3 7 m np”n dm pDD >3 7aPi P3b p’nnnb b 3 P 7 M .(1997: 204 
rmran pmppa d>3PN3 777 ’n 73V V3b npb7n P3baai pm 0177 p3 mw’pw 
nnp >7\yp bv onpan 3 ppd dP7 D’Miiaa w> p7>n 73V3 (MB III) 33 dpd’pd 
33V3 rpiD’pn rmran PDipp bv nP7i3V3 ,3P73i-opa .oiop’nn pnbaa dv 
on’vy y>bap nwp ia”ppn Mb pnainn pnvn 700 bv m nipoab nvpn 777 m 
PP pifaM n’n Mb 01,73 dm /(Magness-Gardiner 1997: 322) P1P37PH ’Pvy 7>3 
.nnnia p’aiMb-i’3 777 npra Mb 7aib3 ,yPap nwp P7 pP 


mnDnn m 7\ypi -iiD’nn yn’n poybi innP ran mim-pD* pa avypb rmm mmv obiN 7 
-paa pa a^ro bvy or>p ooab hd w .(Bourke and Eriksson 2006) bnaa ”nr>DiDp'>n'’ nwiaan 
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awn nvn-pm ii’v 


nnn pN’wm iwn in) ,npnnn nPiD> tin mv m’oibiiNn bra iwni .oNibni 
nnnpviw nwn wmnn ,(mvwnn nN iom DNinn nmombn-oois 
wa in ’moon nN’wm iwii bw p’bvn burn iv mopi robin m’oibiiNn 
ion 16:1988 ’boom ini) m bin bv nnnnn N’n nno nup o’vnvu mnnnn 
■piiNb onnN in omw nw’om pn ion -own oN’oinbnn bnnn o bv .On 2 
oomnn ooNwnn - m’oibiiN bw nw’on nmnn o’wmnn oinN on .pi 
.o’wiom onnNi iw”m ,nonb w’ ,npbnw m’oibiiNn bw O’n boob iwnw’ 
mo o’nimnni d’mpnn o’brin n> bv npmi ombn bw mvwnnw nnnb 
nnpvi >nnn onwi abu o’poivn (1989 ,1988 Pnom ini ’oiiNn omob) 
nwin pN bw non nonb Pnom tint noo tin nwmw N’n ,oinm pb 
□idn dn .(Gofna & Portugali 1988) nnmnn mnun naipn bw pinNn ibwi 
,o nnw”nnbi nwin pNb monb nnn piNn mw inwi poibiiN nmunn 
mnN .nv nniNi o’obiiNn nonb on«n on pm miwonn onnNn in on 
niNbpnn nn”pnnn mim in mnmv m’oibiiNW >73 .m nonb o’oi y>N 
>bi\y niNi nonb mvn ,o”ni’n-o’ von Pvmn in oopwni nobnn mnnv 
inn .niwm nwp ’niooi nun ^nb mbv Nmw pm ,niwon piNn bin bvw 
’moon nrnwin iwim o’obiiNn iw»n nnN bi iwni pi nnpb owv mi 
tin pmb ’iNi nwin pn nob m non ninth in bipb m .nma mm bson 

.nnnn nmpm miiiNb pm onN bi bw nw”n mvn 
nvnn ibwi moon nnnn bv npnm nonnoioo nonv nmn pnnoii 
□onvin ipo ’i vnpi mniNnn miran mipnb nnnnn mmin mipnn 

: omb .inn oini oowon nN nps 
...o”n nNnn ’nbwn -[wm ...obiwn nnnn mi o«wNin onnNn bw oimn" 
wpw >n bv onaian ,o>mip ton ’wvm pninb iwsn ...inn nnNn nnn 
pm inn nN o’ooNnn pnoin-’Ni noon noinw m pm ...iioni iwmn 
onimni Doopn onnNn noin bw Omnninn) onw’oo oopnwn ,m im 
; 309 ,307:1986 pmwbpm oi iNii) .(35 : y'wn pnnnn) "ow mill iwn 
o nbiv pnnnn bw npnnn .Cjwnni in nnN nm np’in ,62:1989 ’ptminp 
wvm inn inwi nni’nn mmin nnpn mbwi ini nw»n nt»ip inNb oinN 
nN wra Nb n”tnbiiNnn pbn ,nNim bn .(272:1990 pnnnn) vip >nw«n pn 
niv^nNi impw owinn D’Ninb ibw ompn nnwiwoN nN o’Nnn NbN niNn 
bin tnbiNi Pvb mm mnn onp .mom in pin nnm nv pbni ,nnmnn 
PN mvb >pbn noni nN’ombnn bnnn niipn nN onwNn mwim ’(iNn 

.nwin 

N’inn o”nmio ooNwn bw m’-bim n W’W nn iNnn nip bnn 
’bnwni) poibiiNn bw wbninn nonn ’nmon nN’wm nm ni’i’ vnnpvi 
,ini nw”n nonpb nmob mpbn nnwn nnb nwv m bnn .(i 2 ii>n 61:1988 
.nwin pNi im iniNi wmnnw nn pib m pbnn pi iwpb m n pn ^n 
: oi’p mnwiwoN >nw pi nmb nbm nw” nnN nwwnn mmibiiN 
niininn bw Di’p nnwiwoNb nvnn >i nnnb w’ .wmn nnw’mn in ,mnnnn 
■jm onibni mom nno mp o’i’bnn Dnw ,nw>on pun nupvi inn wmnn 
nmwwi wmn nuw”nn N’nw Di’p nnoiooN ,m nmvb .D’n’bN dpii’ni bbi 
□oNwn nvpwn I’lini nnn nm fwnmb nwvw ’on 7’bnn N’n pi’vi nn 
.ibN mm fwm o’lio^m D’lbinw d”wiini D’nnin 
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immno omn ’bi .(Oren 1997b: 275) nmnv niNbpni oi ipovo o’liu 
.nnbm tun noim pm om noin pn onmi nop bv o’V’mm 
nmvnb nv”o in pm pi mom nmo’ npov n n”oibiiN 

oimo ninvn nnn pbn ,nNmn bn ,nn»m ,o’iiiNn no pi mon 

.mom pNi ninb 
.nNb’nin ’inii noin 3 

: ibnb Niunb ioin nNbmin ’iNim n”oibiiN bo npovnb nnoiN nnv 
’man inNn bo nnra mwnn bibinn n nbiv mipn Nunnn mnao 
bra D3 nno ii’ONna bibin iniNb bnpn ,nannco bn ,nNb’nin ’inii 
nilpnn o’bl *JN ,(Holladay 1997: 188; Redmount 1989: 265) vil-N 
mo” .noinon bra nnmNn no”n nnon o’nvi 3 'i nnmnn miran 
oiop’nn nibnno ’33b ni’N poi nNb’nin ’iNin noinon bm vipn 
-IIS’!! mi’vn oim nnpn ov mi in ,D2 nno ,nnn’i3 N’ob nvnn 

. 6 133D nvn 

nbion nnNn o’niv ip’ovn >i nnnb o’ ’iamb nomn noinn nnbonb .i 
vunNn bnn non nv m iiin .nnnn inn ’ooon oi ’biNi nmnin 
,m rioinn pbm (.yonni ini nmpm onrab) imoib i«n nNnn 

.omi mi’vn oim nnpnb ,n”3ii in pmn 
yonni v’un b’vb mun pbnnn bo ’o’bniNnn i3p’m mnmn nn3b 
.ivimib n’NinN nn”n nnbm mbnn ’i ,o’inn 


ivnnim ;mi i;>j/> annvm oPnn 

D’i’bnn bv ip’Vi loomn on .noin pN bo ii’vb onion nm ivmn nvi 

: on onio omonn .nnvun mini o’mni 
,(Gofna and Portugali 1988 ) ombn bo blinn - 
,(Finkelstein 1988) niNn nN nuno miNb-pin mon nn3b nopn - 
,(48:1989 >po3’3op) nnnn mi no”n nonp - 
.(283-273:1990 pnnnii) mmonn non” bnn - 


inn mta nnz>”nnv>ipi vmino >iv ^nmn 

o’l’bnm nivnn nonb on>oi mnmn ipnm io>n mn ombn pin 
bo oibiNi nun ,n”oibiiN bnn niinrt pji ,133’nvb D’nonn o”min 
: niNin o’bm m bnn ninipv iNttn ’bnoni .o’om omw 
.noniN’3 noi ’vion mnn np ib’Ni ,mion noi bn pm nun bnnn iup” 
pmn ninib nvn nbn n”oibiiNn non nun nnnon )m niipm p bv 
m’oibiiNn mm tin o’mnnn pon inoi ninnbn ,mv ,mn nNuinm ,nnunn 
.(8:1989 ’bnoni) ".pmn nu” lup ov bpon >n>o bo lunb 
bo oi’pn rtbibib o’buon nnion nNon nN’oinbnn bnnn ’3 bv 
o’bunn o3’N onNonn ,nm i”nn 13 >n n”oibiiNn bm on .n»oibnNn 


‘At the end of the occupation, everything : ID DNDt INb’DIJl ’"TNI ’UNI iapn 1W” qit> 
portable was picked up, and the population quietly moved elsewhere.” (Holladay 1997: 197) 


6 
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awn myo-yiD* nnv 


Herzog et al. 1989: 32; Finkelstein 1992: 208; 1993: 379;) 73V nilinv bw 
.(Bunimovitz 1992: 226; Mazar 1997: 250; Oren 1997a: 257; Burke 2004: 298 
vmoon pnonn nnbi (Burke) pin bw innnvn nK bini bno mnib w’ ,’nvib 
nnmo 7’bn w’ it nnnvn o po*b OK7 nnv p”o nwibw Kin bvin bw nnnv onn 
mt’3 ,nmnw ,nbbion nnK iv nmbn ,bimp ’bn ob’o ,m’nn ik mmm ,n”nn bw 
bv ,noibn ,2.7o Kin 13V bw ’boon ibpwo o mntb w’ ,p ion .noinn bw pimm 
nnra pnvo ok .oob nnv )io miown vowoi nnin bvin ,b’vb noon mw’nn ’3 
nbv’ P poiob nnvn nmnv vimnb mp’nv mo’wn o ,npnon mow mmvnb 
>3b o’pnon nbnob) nnnv oob nnv Cpo nwibwn) p”0 1.2 bv nnnvn pnon 

.(Burke 2004: 304, table 18 : nK7 mow mmvn 
, 4 77iK m 67500 :vn mwnn )w nnK dk in’pnw nnvn mnnvo bD noo 
.mm 120 : pin now vo 8: nno ,»o 20 : iinnn o’on /o 10 pbv won : 7 nn non 
oob i3v p’'o 1.2 bw nnnv pnon ob .p”o 810,000 osvn mmvo nni bn 70 
bn nK in’pnw nnvn mnivo monb nnnv ’O’ 675 ,0000 7711 ! mn nnnv 
pbni mnn ono ,onvw ,ninin monb oik nin 7 ’oinb w’ m 7300b .onnKn 

.bmoi np’oooib mmvo ,onoon onoo 
: nbK mmn noK mw’nn 7 ’wonb nn 
.Dow nwv 7 W 01 nmnn 7 ’bnn .k 
nnnvn nnwoi Di’pn ooiok tik mmon ’bnbnn 77vnn dk pob Kb ’in .n 

.(Oren 1997a:257 1K7) mbn mwn O’O’ 1000 
nimnnn nmnvb oi’pn nbnbno onin nnnvn nin bbno o’tinK 200 pn .1 

.(Finkelstein 1992: 208; Renfrew 1984: 238) 
bnn wnpnb pnmvnb , 77 m mn ivnww nniKn nnob vonb nm k nmn ’3 bv 
nib’V3n ok ,min’nn ntmnn nsipnn 7iwnn pKn nnnv ’O’ 67,500 mw 
nmn ’3b ok .01’ no monn ipovin onmv 675 ik ,mbn mwn oi’ 100 nwnnnn 
monb wmn oiKn nin bn ik ,nnnvn nino O’tinK 20 nbK onmv 675 i’n 1 
73001 imv oon mK imv no7in nnswo bn ok .wni 3,375 mo oi’pn nbnbnbi 
mwn mnwi’n mwnin 7300 Km ,4.3 Kin nnnwon vmoon mwnin 
5 .ooibnK nnKb onnKn bn m’oibniK nK 01 DKin m )im .wm 13 , 000 - 14 , ooon 
7 K ,onmvb ’mwn wipnn nK yop’ dow nwvo nni’ 03 bv 7 ’bnnn 7103 
,’bK’moi3 nnnv nin pnob o’bio’w ,onioon mmpon nbimn )’K mpo bnn 

.n’onn no’won novb 

: vn n’onn vmm pnnn povw ’o mwnb novw oiKn nin nmpo 
800-n nnno mmvnb .vnp nwn ovo ’biKi onm mwn n”oibniK .k 

nni’n bnb mnnwo 
mo iinn nwin .n 

inn ,piK nbmnn pm>-p no’onnow n’ bv 77 VIW ’no linn npon 
. (MBII-III) oi a mimnn mnnnn mnipnno mw” nnK 300 m mwn 
o’vn bw o”nnv onoo nnKi non nnK ,0071 nonn nn obinn onn 


mw Vn ,n 66 mnND-VN Vn ,0 50 nou Vn ,n no Vvw-Vn Vn / 1 150 rnn Vn : onnNn Vns 4 
Vw mmann nitriDo inpVi nVVion noo .n 1 ]mn Vn ,n 10 nnnVo Vn ,n 40 nV’n Vn ,n 20 
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Hellenistic Oil Lamps Decorated with Figures from Maresha 

(Abstract) 

Einat Ambar-Armon and Amos Kloner 


The current article focuses on an impressive group of several dozens of oil 
lamps decorated with figures, found at the excavations at Maresha, located 
in the Judean lowlands in Israel. This group stands out from the collection 
of thousands of oil lamps found at this site. The decorated lamps are divided 
into two types: one, Plastic Lamps; second, lamps bearing decorations in a 
specific area. The first type are oil lamps shaped as heads or complete fig¬ 
ures, with the remaining sections shaped accordingly, exhibiting maximum 
integration of the characteristics of Hellenistic oil lamps with the figure. The 
second type contains decorated oil lamps, which were part of the manufac¬ 
turing industry of familiar oil lamps, with the desired figures added in spe¬ 
cific areas. 

The research of this group is important because they were found in a 
stratigraphic context which helped to build the chronology and typology of 
oil lamps. Secondly, the oil lamps contribute to the study of their distribution 
and research into the manufacturing centers. The authors are of the opin¬ 
ion that the Maresha group of decorated oil lamps are especially important 
because it makes clear that figures began to appear on oil lamps in the Hel¬ 
lenistic era and continued for centuries, showing how Hellenistic tradition 
impacted upon the various types of oil lamps in subsequent periods. 
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ibN 00101 oi2*vyn .001022 onoiyon 0121 22>>b 010 by osi >oipon 212ml 12 
0121122** 0020 onoNn oo’vynb nvyno on 722b onvynNo onvy 722 ON0200 
bvyob) pi>2 102 002202 212b 0*2210 ibN .001022 onoiyon 01211 o**oob2 
n’bo’N os 7vyon2i (nnnstobN) D’220 ,(posn22 bvyob) mopn o*on ,(niiON2 
onoiyon 012m .(Chrzanovski 2002: 13-34) ninvyn o*n bvy 01220 <pn2i 
onoN pisoo 1220 on >2 nonb vyo ,o**oob2n 0121b o*on> 0*2121 001022 
2nN 7N .(Bruneau 1965) 0P2221 (Bailey 1975: 129-130) Pl20p2 bvyob 
oi2b2 nnN mtN in) bN2vy>-72N on n’2tn Nb 02 ny Nvym ipoyvy onpnono 
onnno iN2oivy onnnn onin niNb 72 by Nbnonb pni ,212” 12202 (>11220 

.nmvyn 


.2006 ran JWN21 nip’nyn nwn 7\y nnaym nrnm-inn my m 7y nnyi mpm 
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nmnn nmmn onoiyn mm 


nnmn nmpnn nn mb mmm p’Nty nnnN mn>t> \y> ,nnbw mnn mmn 
.tnmn rrnvp by b\ynb inn ,om\y oPn m by mmm r>n mnb\y nmm 


mmn mown nm'nn >>j/n mu 

.nmmn n\ny\y muPn >n\y in nnN mrnbn d- mb\y 733 ommNnn nbN mm 
.pnbn mm mm N’n mutmbnn nmpnnn nnninvy nbNn mmn mnnpn nnN 
b\y mop in pnbvrn mop .noPnn by nnnn pnbnn iw>y pin m mob int on 
.(33 tpn) nonn nnonn iNnmo mm bo moPn by di ooim r>n oohn om 
. 001 m onN ,nrP nmop nnN noN mmn nnoiyn noPn Pyn mm 
.mmn nnoiy noPnn anno tnn mm no in nm nomn 
nnN oNn nmnn nnmyo noPn bbmn iop pbn pn nnnon poNnn mnn 
nmmn moo pnn nr>nn oiym nrmbo 73 by Nbnnnb y>N .(34 m>N) >ooPno 
: 2004 7’bnN) 7’bnN .m m by yom nnNn Npm ,(onno o> irintn pb onip) 
.mnNn N>n nonn >Nffinn pN Pon by nyoino nnpon mnn o nmn ( 32-31 
01 7 m mtmbnn nmnn nunNn mnn bo oipn o’Pinnn nnnonn nr>nb 
oni bo mn>N d’noii nomn wnnio omo oonn .nnnoom bNio’-yiNn 
niON ’ONn nwmnn noon nomn 100 noon Nnmo mnn inbio .: bonb ,nnN 
Pm (116 : 33 mb = 1996 7 pm) nmn ,(Finkielsztejn 1999) mtnn nymN oninno 

.(104 :2008 mibpi 7 ’bnN) pm noN >im norm 
yiNnmn Nnmo m by ,nmn pn ,yoin Nin 7 N , 71 m u>n nnNn noPnn moo 
noN >mn Po moPnn ’non nnN by .ponnpn innyio nnonn impm ’onnn 

.(Bailey 1975: Q503) 

mo o’ pmnbon mnom nmnn Nnmo bob nntin oimonn non mb 
7 N ,mn moob mbnpn iNun: Nb .(35 m’N) oby ONn mmn new moPn 
,mm nno noibo iNnni nnoo bN nmnn bonb ,nnnm nnnN nmm iNmi 
ponnpn m .(266 : 2002 mn mnn) mmn muiy in nnPnmy m bv; nNmn onw 
.(Vessberg 1953, PI. I, no. 17) nnon iw pn> .mm Pvy nnPnn by\y m Niini 
pun myyn omimn n\yp\y byn mn moPnnn m mmn n^mpn nnonn mm 
Nnnny mn mm n nnn 7 N .(Mlynarczyk 1997: 63-64) cnmmn Nnnn >nibn 

.n>mp nr>N nmnn 

bnn nnoppm oPn nnnnn .mmn mmn oi nmnn nmm nmnn mnPnn 
nnNb pn .(36 nr>N) D”n byn nmnn m\mbn iPy\y mmn m Nnm ,b\ynb ,mnmo 
Smith ) onn\y my Dnnnon nmmpb nnnnw mmb mn n\ynN m^nn npnn 

.(1964: 117 

nnN mmn nn’bnn mniy ini nmnn pN’iinn 7t»iNn nnn nnN mmn m 

(Bailey 1996: 7-8, Q3542) 


mmn mow omr>v mu 

n’onbn nnny mmn .nn>n miNn mmn noiy nmnn iNnnny mmnn nnN pn 
,pb mip imn\y mm ,(37 m>N) nnN wm b\y mm mn .mb n>mn nvynvim 
mnnb 73 ,nnmn nmpnn nnnNn nnnn o^nimn D»nn Pynn nnN n>n nnNn 

.nvynnn 


Tibp tnnyi pmy-noy puy 
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Crowfoot 1957: 369-370, fig. 87:) p-ioiui non nbnpo pk^oi pinKP Tb 
loivnn byi ,o^>in ou oy p’tk piK pm byi buy poip t Kitor in bra .(6 
Rosenthal-Heginbottom 1995: 239, fig. ) UUUb’t? P2UO b\y P’OtU Tyt Ttuy 

.(5.17:6 

•noiyvy PIT .(Dobbins, in print) PTK bP2 or KiJOl Pt Ttuy oy itlN ID 
(Waage 1941: fig. 74, no. 23) pnutTKi or pP’P pi ,1Kttor tnub’P moil 

.(Barr 1996: 188-191) p’b’Kil 

pnyoi Krmrvy t oitnn by piopup nnKb fiuo nnr py>\y byi tiy pioo 
,pmop pnrp ,o”piiK omop o’kt nimn moi .(28 iuk) 147 pnpip-pp 
b\y burn pip opti oivy nnui nips nip ,im ^np ,nmnb pinipi o’myp 

.tp m or uo’w pioop 

pmor k>p in ,b>yb nrti rum kuou mK nr pi pi iy Km puioi dmn 
Barr 1996: 190-191, nos.) pP’Ki buob *p ,onnK omtKii oioipoi ipui 
Oziol 1977: nos. 123-) ptmipll (Bruneau 1965: pi. 19:3177) tnbll ,(107, 108 

.(124 

■Ipuo \y>N oion Dnuiyop pit pyuon or puioi iK^or ,nbK PiTb ocui 
. mobu pmpr mu ouno ,moo by ,nimn my byou pi orpmipn ouiu on 
.mubi Pyi onnKn pyiiKn ib’Ki (29 iuk) puibnb buy ikpo pitp mKb 
pitp puibuu pkt .(32-30 onuK) minKP puibub bur diipo mK 
pun ym ok or ,oiiruyn onnooi omt dp pvt ,pnK poipi nmr ounnKP 
tntuo ini ^k ’biK ik pkiupp npoi uo>u bnrp tpu pp» .ppu onbu 

.ipu ouopp m-up mmb 

kip puKin ; ppt oipmn non mmi nuiyu pit iK*or pKi opjin uui 
rito m-pini oupi ,oiKti piom primt ou ,(Ohata 1970: 11, pi. L.l) int bpo 

.(Rosenthal-Heginbottom, forthcoming) 
mym mpou mini t mtyi ipt pi nuyr nuioo piti piom upu 
tukui pppitu mm norm ntn tp by .(Sussman 2006) itk bp TitKi ptiip 
pniprp mu n iiipp mityi .ouitp PiTb omn omnKO ib uu tuubm ik 
Pk pm by py’imn Pimnu PKir .ito pbn Kbr omip p o>myp byo prurinp 
bw ppiyr^p pnnn bbn or KbK o’u-ipn iupy bvyi pi Kb PKtr pKib n*u\yp 
.pvtioi o-ouobip ppu or ourm pp^p it plot ,-iioki pptn r|K byi pimp 
ubu puoubpp imoi ouiw pit by punsr up piuK’pp obiyo puioi 
bw punp op>by it>o^pi cooki pit nrj” o\y ,tmupo pitp bibio mum 
Ipt Plot ,toko ,tnr>b’o ,-Tiy piuo :im puiu pnuii pubiuK’p puioi 
lUi’yi .(Bailey 1975: 129-130,136-142, pis. 69-71) PimKI pump nnoipno 
o’uiio nbK Dmtuy ’uoubpn imoi pvy ,pK’bi bi pK pit by ibbn puimp 
.p’uturbpp pnppb pioitpw piuppi m D^in pun by 
opTiuinvy nbKO piipi o’n’iw Pirn uku luiyon oiuin op’byw pitp 
pobu Pirn pirtiy nu t ^k K^or Kb ,b\yob pvtioi .pobu PTyt pioii nuiy 
piobu puioi iK^or onivy pKi onnK otpk by ym Kb ,p im .oiumn by 
,bv;nb ,p>b’Ki .nbKi PiKorn pmio prupp p’uki ,PKt poiyb .oimnn by 
Barr 1996: 190-) Pi ptniKi oibim nwiib p\y’K Plot ubyi t bvy oitnn Kttor 
pin ,pypwn putt nbK puupi puito puim bvy ipiip piKbo diok .(191 
nuiy opmnnnvy pit bw ntiiipp noinbu nunb t>io ik ,ppnr puouo pot 
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noinn nmmi oncnyo mm 


mo byi inm hn 10P3 Py 3 iyio ,oP 32 y m 032 ->oo mmio omo .nm 
tin pi 3 bb 3 imi bo : omo o> 033 ’ob d>d”w m 2300 omboi mmi .moPi 
mion , 0 ”Dif 30 0’033’ob in mimpb oon>P lonN-rn pb 3 030111 
oniN 3 , 73 p m’ 033 N mioi in 101m 3 N 2 f 03 o mmi >nroin in mioyoi 
N 303 ,boob ,1310303 ,o”n Pyi 3 D2 pup oo 3 omo mm op 330 opin onrn 

.(Reisner et al. 1924: 320) 130 ONI 303011 byo 13 


mvvbNn mmn ivw ooivinwnrv 

: onN’n -|bib3 nr O33>oo mm io3bo 3N2i03 ioioi 
m3p30i did ibyo ip3no mm 3Pyo 030 m byo VDb3i im m: ■poNii - 

.(17 ivn) oPibm 

lp3 mi in mp ip? byo im mm 3Py3 o3oin byo V3b3i im m: 101 - 

.(18 1VN) 

bib3io ipo ibyo imm 3N n’mra mm 3Pyo iobo D3oin : >oPoi - 

.(i9ir>N) iijp )pn 

.oPap nN332no - ?mo3 Pin - mm3 iuiy oo3Dino mm 03 o-mm 10100 
mop byo3 b32y mmn mN .( 25-20 d»ivn) 3bNoo mm 13300 3nmo3 dd iy 
on D’inN mm .(20 ton) oPibi imoy imin mm3 i\my 303omo Pnpi 

ONIO .(23-3 22 ,21 OP3’N) 1)231 1301 003011 by3 UN 10p3 DltPo 3bN 
by 13113301 13113n03 13331N O’llp mO 13N3m 3bN1 13131 11N bO 13011 
pN332!0 13101 lbb33 33 IMOp .(22 13’N) 03Plb 1333310 pm .131 )P P’ 
"03333 myOD" Ol ibN Dl’iy OpDpO pi” ,D’V3b33 OpDp 103b00 33130 
•|ONlb3 ,131P3i 13N13 ibN 13101 .D’031 1N333P 131”D3N1 ,(Venus Rings) 

.ymvi bib3io iy>o 331 b 

Oren & Rappaport) 1010 bO 131301 1313p1 103 N2103 13 033’00 ^033 13 

.(1984: 131 

mimoo boob ,i3oyo mmono 0 P 330 mimo io3yo 030 m pyo 1313 
03013’1 ONI N’l 013 iy>3301 130110 pm 03033311-b03331,>13lb .1330 
Rosenthal & :3N1 132033 13N033lb ,(Rosenthal-Heginbottom, forthcoming) 

10103 3N3i030 1310110 pbl 020 1O0N .Sivan 1978: 12-13, fig. 20, 21, 23 

.bo333i bo iiyim oy hn i3p3 i3b3y 


ynvwnn o!?)yn nviarn iviy D£nmnwmv 

Db3yo 131013 103y 013 D30H10 3bN bo N’l 1313 bO 13033 lb313 12!33p 

.piON’11 

O’N 1301 3py3 ,030ini pi 3300 IIOO 13 bO N’l 130’OIQI 131011 UN 
33 moib .(26 13’N) 033p->0 3N T>ONOO 313N 01330 33NO D303 131N lp3 by3 
.13NbO D”nb3 H33lb 13mp3 13b312 D”3P ,130b33 0”333N 
1P3 ,13y3pO D”3’y by3 (1’ONO) 132 bo N31 1031 1301 3PyO Ot333 D30in 

.my D303 

byo ,i3oP3 mo byo m N3i ,o3oini i 2 ip oyob 3i3obo3 101010 hn m 

.(27 13’N) 1’ONO 3130 pm ,1p3 731N O’N 1301 133i3y 303OH 


nnbp omyi pnny-mny nny 
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d’viin npimn nviy DnurtDV nrv 

np’yi ,mooibnn nnpm mmio nmm pio o’mion on o’onNn mmn 
dpvn) o’onNi moiyo mm 46 in^oi nonoi .nmom omoiyoi ,oiibn ptm 
,boob ,niiN bm .mbrn nmon in^oi on piNi onnN omnNi oi .(16-14 
031 (Weinberg 1971, pi. 18:A; Dobbins, in print) ,m Oll’OO mm 94 1 NH 01 

.(51:1994 loon) o’mm r>n on Nbon 

>no bbii mn mopn .pmn Nim oiwp bbii 'D’onN mm' nmb lit Dn 
nvim nmb bnpo .mmoo’oi itb it mum mn py >m ooo niNnoin nmm 
mmto mpinn omyb pn .Dmnion omyin nmu boi 'omriN' nnn nbN 
omybi o>n onnnNn omyb .mpn boob ,nmnN nmom nbN nmm 
in omybi no it mpinn o’Pnn mnyb :trow mniini o«nn on 6 .oooin\y 
by mnno ommi ommo nnN by nno omybi <ppt oNnn omyb ,nnbioo 

mNimn 

nrrnno moPi o’noii onmio o’orTpn .nimbi oibo nbN nnn o’ mb 
nmmn m .(112-113 :2007 pony-moy) mnno mo’bi m omnwob ib’Ni 
.moooiooi mpino - nmom omoiyon nmn nNoo nnoi - Pn mm 
omnn bo nobin byi bbi -pin nm oPini mb n\yy nmonn imy 
nvnon in noibo mbyi moobs nmuo minion nmom mo pi ,mb .mom 
moo pn nnN ^in bo NbN noobs bo mN mopn omyb .(15 ni’N) oPy 
omm onniNn onnnN :boob onnN omo>y oi omno .(14 ni’N) pnoNm 
oyo non nmon T>n omnN Dmpoi .DmnN musni nbobo ,oiN’pnp ,onmb 
mmn nnNi .nmoNi nmoo pn’ ,mno inspo pnio Pn mniNi nmnN 
noiN pbi moon m niyb no’m piio nmoNn mo oonn mm on (14 nnN) 
oriNn mot onnN nmn .pm nniN o’pooo mtmin mm mito nnnb 
bo nnN r> myi pun nub obiin ,po Pin ,inobi pn mi by nNon (room) 
pmb nbiipo N>no in nimo nnN mb moon vp ,nomo bbi 7111 omNn 

.bmn 

mmn by pn Nb mopi mymion mmbisiin nmom oy moi omNn 
nmnnn mooobnn nnpnno nmn .o^oinn mmn >n by 01 NbN o”ooobnn 
nmm ymio Nin momn nnpm P»ni ,mmoo’oi mm oyoi 7 N 1 mom 
by 11 m in n’lbi iniN ,)ns bPm 7011 ,bn by omm boob ,nnmoi nmonn 

.(Bailey 1980: 20-23) pibVT 

by oi 10 m omno Dno pm ,o’omNn bo mnnn omnsno Nbinnb pn 
moon .o’oi’oii ooupno ,oPos ,omoi!o o’on dPi pn ,omnN o’N^oo 
Erlich and Kloner 2008:) nonoi in^oio nvobm by mmim pio 01 in ibN 
.(106 :2008 nnbpi pPnN) m nnNi omnN o”oobi 0 P 1 piio by pi (10-11 

mmj ivw omvmwmu 

mm 20 in^oi nonoi .ooionni moiy nmom omoiyon nmm pio bm pbn 
noPin mop Pyn o’omNn oyob ,nmom omoiyon mm 23 -jino nNti nbNi 


(Bum and Higgins 2001: pi. 59) om o'oi-PnD o’nyy oiisiyo o’onNn nmm nvobiia dj 

.(Bum & Higgins 2001: pi. 28) onmoo □>D?<5 od D>nyyi 


6 
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nonnn momi onoiyn mm 


( 13 -t 12 ,11 d'iiw) mmn nmoi po ,(9 ipm) mmn mNO pn mobb noiN 

mbi nnm n*no 

in piNi mmo osmon mnn .mn >33 by ons hddvj mm mno obon mi 
03 oion ,m *pmn bin (chiton) pom noub mmn .no’N mm it >i pooq 
mn 70 03 >i nonb ioino moom >oni nnyi p’om .rnipnn nra noobu 
d 3 -i 9 oni’N) nn>n pi nnooi onoo mnn mNi obon mn .non mm my 
,ibo nnn pn mo\yi\y nn 701 m ’i nonb o’ pio .noinn nniNi nun 

.mnn ooi no’N bo nm mot nmm 

inn m pbn .nn mnNO lop pbni mom on nomyn (li ni’N) mnn mNO 
bo omnin oipoi oo>oo nonb noiN nby "jononm ,onnN mmb un’i 

.mom 

Nb 7N ,mipn mo mb non wni bbii (io ni’N) moboi nort\yn\y 700 n 
o’ 70b oitnnn pi .onmi di’n pin oo ,p dni 70 03 bbn Nin on nm 
mmb 03 omoy on -jn ,no’N b\y mmn niN mmb o’bp’o ooo’o noibo 

.nnN nop 

: om oonwo oo” 3 no o’ ,n\ynoi inioio ,ibNn mnn by moom bib 
noooobnn noobib m mo” 3 iNn ,pbo npnon in rtnop npinun - 

.(Higgins 1987: 123) 

m nny .omnn pm non nbi nbp n”oi mbyn nninb nimpn mop - 
(Erlich & Kloner 2008) nonni iNinio nnobinn pbn p’SNO o’opn b\y 
;1607 :1992 p’b 3 ) non nmnn moom b\y pop tin 03 no nm mini 

.(Glueck 1965 

.mpoion ornnvyi obion ^n - 


mam lowom aava vwwmv 

Nbb nm onn o’oii’o poob oo«vy mnn nop om oooo mmo nin 

.mo’bi mo ’byi mni nnN noPi ’byi mn ,mo>bi 
: nono mmini iNinio mnn nmb o”bbin ono”3Nni onn on 
by omopb oon ,moni nopon ntNn oyob ,ibN mn by omopn - 
oi .o”nnim omooiNO-oPNmn on o’ii3in omopn .onnN mn 
oy .mot Nbb nnyo onb oP’ipnn o’oii’ob bbi *pm mom ommmo 
by ,oionnn by ,o”3nin by : d” 3 ’iio moipoi noiy ooimn mnn ,m 
nn nm by o’oriNn nop .mm nopi nnm by in nn nbo no’bin 
.mnn mnn mini moom nN\y DbiN ,nun nmon Ninn pm 
,nii3 o’bira nny moom bio Nin ibN mnb o’obnn oonNon on - 
opbno pn” .nonni in 7101 oPini noyi ombN pinon niopn on 03 
nniNO ibon nno nnni mom nN mi’ nmbo ,mip’b3Nn no’oi ioyi 

.mb nniN ip’im nno 

nnno ,m ny iNinio ibN mnib ,momn bio Nin 700 omoo p’ino - 

.mnon nnm 


mbp oinyi pnny-moy rmy 
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nnNnw nompb pbinon iy’w non mn py tin <ppon onno .mwbm mmno 
mmpi 05 pninb iwin .mbNown pyn poib mowm noom pyn poib nwo 
,nmnb mnipm mbim o’O’y ibPn nnn noiom owb .o’O’yn mw pi miyw 
oitnnn nmwoi nran owi imy iwn bw iin .obm boy pw’N pnoiw 
w’ pnNi nho5w ,m wimwo ’w’bwn i5b .mmn bw mil mn m mnpii piNion 

.pinw Nim mw ooo pip pbn pi in ,o’on oo”£ino 
bn ,o’55*”ow (8 ioni 5mo ono mN) mm ow in^oi Pn mmb pm 
iiipyi in mwn mmb nm p’byn opbn bi .ini bNn moi tin in Dniw ,nNmn 
nbN mm pi np’yn >iwn .non o’O’yn moy 05 .ny’wn moyi in D’oipn 
iwin oj inio .pwibnb ’won Nin : ^Nn moyi Nin pb onp oinoiw mmb 

.Ini bNn nim ’no ’i nywb 

mmpni pm tomu m n’n pw pwtmbnn inion bn inhoi mwn mm 

: mN05VT noi pnb 5 .monni mwwobnn 
mn pyi .mmn moi mn py in niw nim oy m nhoi ,bwob ,nnnNi - 
P’b’Ni 05 .(Howland 1958: 157, no. 617) oowp omn nw’nn IlpO 
.(Barr 1996: 186, fig. 23: 88) m WIl’WO 15 NU05 ,n5Wpn n’WNlW 
Diino nwibw .m oimwo nri5 bw o’wno 701 N ’no ’wmn pnoioi - 
,(Bailey 1975: 278, Q607) o’lliob ono pwNin ,D’51W D’lONi 1NH05 
uni’ ’W’bwni (Bailey 1975: 289, Q626) 55 mpi mi’ini N*05 own 

.(Bailey 1975: 334, Q705) n’bw’Nb 

.(Bailey 1994: 87, no. 174) Tiw moil ’wobl 15 bw nw NH05 nmoi - 
iN5io5w nw mi5 60 p’o pwwobnn imoi nwn ’wni by npnm ,’ptaonp 
mwoobnn nmpnno )wpn opbn ’i mnn .o’tni’w n5iowb ’wwobnn imoi 
’mo non nwn nii5 bw Diipo ,in5ywb .mo nuniNO mnpno onmoi 
mi5 .(Chrzanovski 2002) o’i5!oi nnwn o’n pm* ,n’bw’N ,nnnN onn m” 
mimmiwo mnni mpoi ’Nwio-’oipo toi’wo on nwim inhoiw nwn 
w’ lib ’N .’ptnonp buN nmnw mi5n n’noo n5iw m toi’w .miNino 
nii5n ’i non pi by <po .ibw oibimun ipnob nn nii’wn nbNn mi5b 

.D’inN O’lONl 1NH05W PNO 1310 O”\101O nWlOO 
’byi omonw mi5o mo oooi mwn mi5 on mwwobnn nmpnn pnoi 
by bwob ,o nmpm onnN omn by 05 omio o’lown ’wni .onnN o”n 
wni nnyp by pi (Spear 2001: 162, pi. 26: 327) 5'’ntnb n’own nNono ooobn 

.nWlOl 1NH05W 


mr>n ^ mmn onownn o^wtemv 

nmy onbw nn’nw D”\it>b£)n mi5b o’l’mwon mi5 nw’on inhoi nwioi 
nmobwi mom by .moil ,nNi5n bn piny oni i5n 70 ib’Ni mom wnh 


pNn mmn pin 05 inn ,nuw mmonp nPN mi: Py ynwn nwn tin invy’p now onpin 
mniNJin 7 y) mmoP ^n mvyip mnnwa nimpnP niNinvy mnn .nnn’n Pun Pvyi ’nnon d’sk 
nnoNP mny omnn nwn mn n nnw porninp .(Chrzanovski 2002 : 13-14 :iKn rmwn 
pin .pnpn imnP mny nwn nwnP y’no in Nin .nnnon mmPNP ’nnnn nvyp nPP mnn 
nnmnP miN nwpP mn Pm’ ,nw mom miyon m onn pnnnvy onN Pn np’nyn nyrw 

,mPi wnoN innn pPnn in iP no’Nnnvy 
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noinn nmmi onoiyn nm 


.(Bailey 1975: 356-357, Q752) 3”nmb nnoKin nKon bo n”wn msnob 
nmpm pi oonmb nan dd ,nbK nm bo mom nonpn onymn nnob 
pbro bKio’-yiKi nmani m k^oi ,nwm ooyn m disi’dd 73 .monn 
nnmi Komo nin« .ntma ’omn nimon bum o’bimpKn paooo 
monn nmpnbi mooobnn nmpnb niKin m poooi mnann .kww monn 
nvnb imoin ’KpnaK oki mmi nm .(43 :2003 oiomon-bvmtn) nonpn 
k* 030 33 Km -pb mK7 .inn nniKO ^ki »aob mo’bon dkm 03 ombima 
pniKon iiiikoi 7 K by ,mn 73 n .(Bailey 1988: 242, no. 1984) >omn pkoioi 
imyi mnoi no pom .nonoi k*03o ’KpnaKn oKib nmyi non 
by mono K’no pmo m773oibKO mom oioinn bvy naoon mis .oivnnn 

.-on bvy wmo 

nwipm o 3 i mooobnn naipnn nooKi mm 3 nmm ’KpniKn mot 
>no ,boob ,bKio’ pkoioi .now o’oino m by mno K>m ,nnr> nnniKo 
pi nmoab mioKin iy moon nKono oopbn mmp in mint Pi 701K 
Spear 2001: ) pnoioi nmK bn nnom iK 3 i 03 o o’KpnaK >oki \n ooiPnn 

.(162, fig. 74, pi. 26: 325-326 


TIP^lVN’n DPVD7 

DiO’Olon nmn mx .“Theatrical Mask Lamp” ipnoi OOIIO nbK nm 
byi (satyr) 7 ’oko mm myo >ooba n Kin nwim ikhoio nmn bibim 
ron napio K>m nson mm nopioo nn py .(4 ipk) moiiio 001 nnw 
innnoi nmop nmn ,o->oop 00 omm man bvy pnnnn ipbm .niooi 7101 

.mo nn oinn inn 7K ,nnmb mnipa oo>y 
nbyi mbioKoi mm bo Kin mPioKom nmn mmpb -poioon 7011 31 
nnioo 3 in py mo .(5 ivk) >poom piKi mimyon nmi miy o»nao 

,mmn bo nrnso byo nopmoi 

ibnbi mooobnn nnpm 311 mm mPiomn nmmi nnyo nm 

: O’KSOQn 

Diip -pKino oionn/oi3P>o 0K3 mom 33 khoi mKiinKn mi3Ki - 
.(Howland 1958: 157, no. 618) 3 ”noab 150 mob 
miy onoon pino 3 ipob omnnon nm 00 onsn >omn pkoioi - 
Bailey 1975: ) imoab nnoK 3 n nKnb oniKino onoo .ooP’o OK 3 

.(267, Q577, 578 

nmpnb iniK pikoi .i’okoi nnnito mmi mnynn 73 k *03 717 bm - 
Rosenthal-Heginbottom 1995: ) nonpn monn nnpnb ik mooobnn 

.(241, fig. 5.19: 4 


onm> wni 

omio ’OK 7 noibo ikhoi no 7 m .“Bull’s Head” 7 pnoi 00110 nbK nm 
pi 710 p ’07 D«p .oyoi p 7 obion omm mo m ooio onbo oomKono 
. 0 P 07 onoo byi 00m mr>o iop mKO nnob ,( 7 -i 6 onw) nmno moo 
o’oip mny imbyoo nnm o’oiik onoobi pvmi’K moini mny onoo 


mibp tnnyi pmy-miny rmy 


nmm buy hpn nidi tp\y mm tnptm tntn mb w> nbN mmb : mean - 
’mm fmn pm mn nnoi >mvyn bvyn nnNmn it mw nvyoN .mmn 

PpWQ 


d>tuj d>wj nivm 

mnby bvy nvimD imny odd omvy .nvynm iN^m nv uimon mm nvy’nn 

.nnm 

nmKH in nm mmn vymb .(l ton) p’byn pbnn nnnvyn pvyNin imn 

.piNim mNmn nnnba nmny mn oicnn by .nvnn mv»yi (Diadem) 
mb p’m >np nQD mvyi pi nrm ,nn’vym nuvra ncny 10 ’tnvy ,’wn mn 
onvy *pi py: pvyNnn mb pDTn .i-ivy p’byn ipbnn riNn oyn pvy ,pvyNnn 
ny’vy tin nvypnn mao norm ubyi bnbinn pnN ny’vy vy> m mi mym mmb 
•jno by D3 pirn nnwi iiitb«j pmnb nvyaN .ompn mb nan oip’m myin 

.ny’vyn tin nvmyvy vnonn pbn 

on p£)t> vy> .(2 m’N) mwniDi mbmy o>my nbyi mm mun my nnN m 
om o’vnavy monio mm >niv oipn bin .o”n byra tn mvyuN mmi una 

.m onon 

om nmm ombyvy mm mvy pi on dt omoo >vy>nnn mm >ymn mn 
rw ’vy’nnnn ib’NT ,pyi pin pi rnvy >ymna .omTnb nvyaN ’N in ,o’mi 
.bnbinn ny’vy bvy mmNin mym bbiin nibi wni pbn 

D>Npnm owxi 

mm ’ivy iNuni n\nm .“Negroid Head” omim ipnm onmn nbN mm 
nmn nynb Dbvy nimno nnN .mmo ominm maN pun omvyy om nr oimon 
mmy - omm nna mm o’bvmpn o’bnbra nmuy mat vym bbm (3 m’N) 
P’Ni mom mbvn mmn miN .inn naNi mobm mvyvnn nmnb mmna 
nupi n^ 03 mn m ib’Ni vyNnn mpnpn mum mn py .omb mnimima 
pbn bvy mvy pn nmi iwn mnn ,m nmyb .nmin mmn imww oiunnn 
ivyn’vyi pm’vy ,o”oub£) o’bi ’ivy iNum nvynm .bvmpnn ny’vynm omna 
(Erlich & Kloner 2008: 68-69) ’Np’nSN vyNI mm ,mm ’ib’nb O’bm 
o’tna’on nnN nT mn pvy ,’NpnaNn vynnn byi n^b mm mbnpn nin«p 
bvy Dipin abvyi hd nmm nv piamn mmn bvy rawNin onyain 4 .D” - i^Qn 
iso -b 7 iNTn n’NnnNn mmNn mnmna 615 mn m ,p .nmtmbnn noipnn 
<pit>b m’tpnb nvyoN D’mbTamn on>mNn m by m pn mbTNn DbTN p”noab 
7 iNinvy m N^m >unan pNmm .(Howland 1958: 156) mntmb mvy’bvyn nNnn 


nvywvy ,min yiNmaa >iijnn nv cna’on u nnjrTD ,mN vma namn nww mpim o’np pi 

.(Bailey 1975: 356-357, Q752) mnD >B>n oy orm-Tm yon 
Howland 1958:156-157, nos. ) ’on yon o’noyn ,m oi3’on nro no iN^n: n’NnnNn moNi 4 
0’07p1N3l ,D’l5im ,(Baur 1947: nos. 438, 439) 013VVN Nim INisn: O’3O0 mm .(615, 616 
Schafer 1972: ) ynrmi ; (Shier 1978: no. 393, pis. 6, 42) O’npl,(Petrie 1886: pi. XV, 12) 
Bailey 1975: 356-357, ) to yiN’rim inD onw o’aoiNi ov O’ntin rpND mm .(196-197 
Beardsley 1929: 5sn INI naon nn’Otb .(Hayes 1980: 25, pi. 62: 98) monN yN’Tinm (Q752 

. 12-121 



nwnnn ninann onoiyn mm 


7 * 


niN : onm onoa momn by di nabb D«wi) ninann onoiyan nimn .nrni 

.’bnbnn maya ^n >biNi nrnnn mnnoi ,n”oibDiNn 
: ninann onoiyan mm namp mwn npam naNan -jwann 
■on ’pbn bn nabw jiidid in mmn wNnn mnyw nro : D”oobD mm - 
.main pnb ’oonbnn nn n’aiNa pn >ba>opa mb’w pin manb laNmn 
bw namna pbnn iwyi nbN nro : mann noiy nDira onoa mww mm - 
ninann bw mntnn omby inoa o-ofmtoo maipam orman momon 

.naann 

D”L>vi>Dmv 

o’aionnn oniN dpdwq in ,YiNn omta opn o”oobnn nimn ,maND 
Rosenthal & Sivan 1978: 147, nos. 606, ) 'fiNl ompaw O’DOlNb D’onaan 
.nmw mnanm nmn mnyw o”oob£D mm iNnai nwnan .(607 


npimwNiD nyiywnn: 

oiaN momo paa ontma ,o”n ’bym din ’WNnn mnyw ,o-»oobnn nron 
: obinb ommwan on”DNa hod w> in ,ma m oniw nron 
nimbn byni nm ninb mn p’byn pbnn .nnnn ’pbn nwa iwyi nbN mm 

.□’ban nnnn mmb ’bbn piNn naan 71a:) pnnnn pbnm nmw 
pbnn .nib ma mnwa nman ninann bw nuan mwn ninb nN^ai mn py 

.-on po ay mtonni nmow nm>n opbnm conn -on py nnpm mmna 
o’aionnn .mn onifb laNmn >d nan *jn ,nanwn onmn o’aionn pn oiaN 
oionnn n^p : m’oonbnn mmb m>yawn mnatn wibwa nnN mobm nbN 
,wbiwa in nap oionnn bw p’byn ipbn .nona nnnn in nmyai baya in bnya 
o>on mn nron mnnnb ,p lan .mow oionnb nny pn nmna nnN ^Nm 

.OlpOH 

.nr mb nmna nm>n paPi many hnwi nwnan iN^aiw nrona omwn 
ptN mm nn»n awn ini ,nw ntnon pnw nby mm nr r nmm nnN mn 

.nnmy bN mann mpnpa nawaiw 
: nnmw maanb naNnm n^r nn >pbn bD 
•>iwa nio’bin Nin r nnpna nron bw D’obnn oa^nNan nnN : mo’bn - 
nio’bnn rw in nmann atw o”oob£)n nrona pbni .nn py ns 
nron (3 nrN) ’NpnoN wni nn nnran id ,a«aiNn p’bibn n^iy p’byw 

,(7-i 6 d’-ivn) o’-mwn 

mnn ,nn bw nanm nn py napia o’bann nronw myn mn py - 
nmma nn^iy N’n nnN nn pn .nunn onan n’l^a N’n mnb o^ooban 

.(5 nr>N) n^an bya pba -jinn nnnm 

bua Nin o”n >bynn .manna ’bNnonN pbnn niiiy nn oionn : tmonnn - 
noion in (l ni’N) nNlajD nrwaN niaanm ,( 7 -i 6 ni’N) inN ^nd 

.(3 n>N) 


nnbp oinyi pnny-nnoy roy 


6 * 


bo omnon non 0010 o’noon omta ikuoi ni’icnn onmyon onin 
,mo m Down ,ono nyiiN .61 oppnp-oo riDiym ikuoi doioo 11 .nono 
□Pono onnK 03 P 3 m 61 oonyoni noon .mm 39 bnno ,571 oipp 3 moni 
now bo onoyo by nobb inn’ omoyn ,(105 :2008 mibpi 7P3K) o”oob£3n 
.•pmn Diyonn mm no>o bo ran kuoi l oppnp-no oonyon ay .Pk com 
onoiyon mmno nnK 7K .o’rra mm ikuoi nrypnp-oon ornyon 3 K 03 
onno 030 mnyn niKb 73 by Nbonnb y>k .Po> onrnn noon kuoi Kb 010033 
y>K ,p me 2 .o>P’y o->noo 3 Kbi orypnp-oo onnyo 3 ikuoi onnKn onin 
□oik Pmn omton >3 KbK nyb 3 pirn Pk DPP303 ioo’oo 73a pwnb 
nono bo oPnnpio piK onnra 03 kuoi mm 3 nmy loionno nnK m .00b 

.(Oren & Rappaport 1984: 131) 

pi DOIK 133KW1 bK3\y’p3N3 onmno DHTI3 D^ODbO mm 100313 D3 7y 

31 onon o> .mnnn raipob 7K ik owoobnn nsipon bo nniKon npbnb 
bn 3 wscuw onnu tnn mm ( 43 : 2003 oionion-boim) onnyn kuoio rnira 
I331K bm ,(Bailey 1994: 87) mum ,(Rosenthal-Heginbottom 1995: 241) 313 

.(106 : 2008 D30) Kb0331 (Dobbins, in print) 

03 >3 non 7 K p-’-’otPon mmno 3 nr> oyo omoi nbimn onoiyon mmn 
mmn oyob - Dionob 10101 bKno’-pKo ikuoio mmn bo bbi 3 n onsoo 
.nonoo 7 onio biboon onno nob yoo wk - nm onoiyom onnoKn 
mtKb nKiiono oyio 010033 iooiyi 00003 ikuoio oimn odoo oiok 
PlKI (Bruneau 1965: pi. 15, 18, 19, 21) 0P31 (Bailey 1975: pis. 69-71) onop 
• 73 K 3 D> 3 nK onoKb onn owiyooo mp’m bn 3 Kin 7K ,onnK onoKb 7K 
nnno 00003 okuoio 010033 onoiyon mmn bo nbnin moon p n by 7K 
10000 bo Dnooi o->o->om mobo ni 3 i 3000 -3 bbi 3 n biboono ooinK 00 p 3 
boob 103 ,nooo 33 oPni mni PPoo ikuoi omo onnK onriKn .Dmtm 
□ncnynn nm bvy 3m’ 7101 tinK 7K kuoi ,(Howland 1958) mKiiriKn n3iiK3 
n’uoobnn nDipnno mni mbK bbinn bibnon - naiK bnn oi 73 .nmmn 
mmn bib 3 n ,110 nnp’ . 3 nK moba 33 33 \y pn kuoi - mnnn naipnnoi 
7113x3 01 iimn kid .inpmn pn bm ii’K n\ynm ikuoiw nmnnn onvnyon 
,mnbimono mnoi ,dPk nmm ,m’\iDPK’ 3 -nmyi 3 K mom :mn\y mom 

.□»n Pyn do pnoKTino mom 

□•>nai 3 ,rioobu 7133 pnnK D->uanb nni33 00303 rum onoiyon 013m ok 
0133 bvy 110 onno piK3 no\y ni’K nbK 0133 bvy D3iu» 733 .0133 onypi 
n\y33 010033 onvnynm D-”oob3n omn bvy 010300 0330 7 K ,onnK 
03 ’U’b W333\y ibKO D’ni33 p-oOHOK 7K PlKI ,D”yiUp0-D-»01301K D’31V03 

ryo on oonK omnoi vombn ,003000 nKuin 3 nypvynn 03 .oPonn onin 
□’ 3 po 3 pn 3 nb nvyoK nw 303 D”iuon 00300 01333 ,73b 70133 .300 D’33310 
D’noiyon 01333 P’KI ,033 010303 D31U’-> by DnobOO 0P130 00’03 D’33 
010303 133 m D”nipon onoiyon onin >3 non .D’oyo Pk doo’o 010033 
.onnKno onion bK 3 doPk oiomomb 103 733 00 033 010303 Kbi onn 
.Douy by oonnn dPk ’33 omop 313b d« 13 q omain oonon 01333 
nyoo D 03 vy>o doio ooryni D’033 onno 010033 onmyon 01333 ,oooiyb 


iNum mnnn omnN nyon .nvypnp nn mrnynn wsoi nonm wunio Jirnn omnN 90 
.(194:2007 pony-iaoy) miipn ninyo 31 m nuoi inM nresi pni ,o>P’y D’novyi 



nvnDD n’otro^nn nDipnnn nvimn onoivo ni-o 

mibp oinyi pnny-nmy nw 


Nina 

niwni nbn3 my novym ,nmm nbooi nnsnn ,(mnmo bn) nvnn mmoni 
pipn oyon 1900 -ppi iymnn nvnm mnomn mmonn .moonbnn noipnnn 
nbN mmoni .noo’bpn o”Nm o>bi 3”o omni bNnvn-^nN nmpnb monm 
nnpm K’ni ,(>n 158x152) inn oym mn nnirnin .nonn bvy nmbyn myn novym 
myi mmyn 63 13101 npn bnn nmonb bnpm .mnNmom nmn m by 

.(Bliss & Macalister 1902) nnnnnn 

nomi inpoi mmonn mnyn bvy >bbi npo yiiN 'N 71 b 1960-1962 oovyi 
inn nnN : mnyn nnnvy mom mom nmpn mu .nvynn me nmip nnyn 
mmpn mu 03 .mbi npm mmon nnyi mnnNn yivyi ibmi mnbvyi mom 
Oren & ;1962 mmbiNnnN mvynn) nnN nmip nnyn nnomi mpoi >nmnn 
.nvynn bvy o’bionpm npm nvyn 7111 nmn m npo .(Rappaport 1984 
poiNb pb nnwn nnvyinn pbni pyuinn onvyyn nNnn bvy 90-m 80-n nmyi 
.(Kloner 2003) mpmyn mm oyon mibp oiny mvyni 7 pm minn niT>on 
IID 03 ,nyio noun bnn mo nyonvynn nnnnnn myi op’yi nnyi nrponn 

.o’bioiopm nvypop-nn nnoyni ,o”b>y omovy 
no’vyni nmnai ounun 7pmi onNi nmonn mvyni nnnnNn onvyi 
ooobN ai yiovy 'N b\y obinni nymnn nmonn .nnypop nn mmyn noon 
.mpmyn mvn oy 7 imvyn ''omibimioN onnno” nmoni 
o>bi ,nimbi non pi bbm minii in nvyoni 7 \ym\y noinn Ninnn 
.oin’koi mum >bi ,oiy >bi ,myion ,niniooN ,oion moyp ,onion ,D»oobo 
7 bnni op’yi myn bvy no’vyyn moninn nnnnn by ninbb ovyoN ibN o’Ninnn 
mm ’obN 03 mini o’Ninnn pi .miimni nnnpn - moonbnn noipnn 
-niny) onnmn byi vivyp by ,onNn by ninbb ovyoN onmyii ,omvy o’oio’on 

.(2007 pnny 

nwian man >Nsaa 

.mnnn onoiyn onnm non omrn’vy mm 42 nnnn mmpi nnm m nn^ni 
23-1 ib>Ni ,mnm nmnbvyi nmny onoii ,onibi ,o”oobo mm on ounn 19 
mm 46 m wmi onb 70 m '.mnni noiy onon miK pn onnNn mmn 
.n3ni nnoiy oni no’binvy mm bvy boun Nb noon myi D’oinN 


.D«3bNn rmra nvypnp-nn nunyai o’libiN’nnNn D’n^’BDn mn’ann iK^m mmno pbn 
.□nmnb nwnn by unobN nmbi piuw in>n nmb nmnb mm 


1 



nnon ibvsnbi imn* omp 
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ntntmniN ,nm icq nnpinbp nvntmniN ,nnib’tns nvntmniN ,ppp 
mniNbn nmtniniNni nr>t> nvntnmiN ,nibP”n nonniniN ppnopiN 
.imnnnn >mnn tin om pnbbi Pipnb PtnbN tin inmn - mnpi n^noown 
ppnn mnbnb nmn noib nnib’tm no’tnmiN n> bv )min 1995-1991 onoi 
’niNb-pi Pi’no oo pin nbN onoi .mnnioi brno’ pin bo nmbwopNi 
□von piNb iNn pon o>mi no -jpv imionn ,onpn mmn bo nmbiN’iPNb 
The Hyksos: New Historical and Archae- : nmb’tni nonniniN bo yiNtinn 
ological Perspectives (1997); The Sea Peoples and their World: A Reassessment 
pinto on>oi >N\ntnmiNn yiNnim vip rmnn bo nnpn or> p idd .(2000) 

.Canaan and Ancient Israel DNOOO Vf Dll^n bo nPIN 
Dnn ,no’tniniNb pnn omm oop on->psn ,Nbnb ponm ,Nb>n ptv’bN 
nmbiN’ipNn mvmn pin ,bNPO’ ppo bo npn mvi pin : Dnionna nm pon 
,m*vmn ovon nnvonn mvin mm nnvinn p"i> pt> 2000 mom brnoo 
pvra pin ,)rmbi omibiNOpN onpnnb CARE mniNb-pin mvm pin 
p”v 01 omvbi pin mn pi ,nmipmvi bNPO’ yin np’pnb npinn bo bmnn 

.o’vinb mniNbn ppn bo ppnnb nnvm 
□PnNn ,P vi jini ijiin o’p’pmn piv’bN bo mon bn mmm non opiv 
mini nni ninn ,omonn mpnn tin dPo> mo nmn muv lonn ib 
.nb”Ri pnn’N ,pnt» : omtoto ’town mm pp> on’Ntwm imnn mnbio 

nnb m 

mpvnn >pin 
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nnnn ibyanbi imn* omp 


niPinn 7 ttd pomn pvt" nnn Nin myPN bvy inN mvyn ipnn .nmron 
mnPb nnnn nnnn m ipnnb .nvyinn nibnnn naipnn -pooh omron 
mbiniNbi Pvy mron bninn minb pynb tnbnn pny pi onmn onvypn 
naipnnn piy bmn ma nun myPN nivyNii nnbvyn .nmron toniito 
pPnm nnnb om m npnm .Nipnn bvy "bmn" dv inin* ymi ,nm’Ntm 
nimanm ipt>n .n’mian nnbm bun prn nih mivyi o’pma bvy onnvymn 
N>n onbvy mmm nbn .nronn naipnnn onnN niNn iavyn iPn nnbm 
3w»m DnNiann mvyrpn by ("mt? bvy moa”) nmmpi minim mmann 
pin pi D'Dun bvy nnntron mb’yan nnPb nnan mN N>n mump mmnn 
,pN .pw bvy rmmani nnaip Nb moimn naipnn 01 .nnbm nmnb my 
nniN by nnPb nnr>i omvyn nbvy minn nnvyi mnrtni by nrpmoiN 

rrt> pam nmotnnm nmon nitwann 
mp rnn bn niman - m bni vipmab myPN nw 1992-1981 onvyi 
naipni pn omi Dnwnni oPnm in mmy mN ,(?innvy Pin in ,m>Nipnn 
ny bvy Paba-’oPian opinn npnb mwn nnnn mmanb .nnimn mmin 
pi mbbiom nnnn nnyn mpm mmani .nnimn nwran naipni ninnn 
bbn pnbia nnnb mm nmvyn nrny 11 Pmivy nm« vrTpn nn\y nvyni 
inbia nnnb m>n’n nnibiNniNn nnyn n ,nvyynb .omnni onbi mmp 
.Linear A toniito mini bvy nnvyn mbm p ini .nNn nrnyni nmm mpvii 
nNnn p ivrn nnnvyivy ononni mm >pp nvyni trbianpNn mmani 
.oniro bnn iwk bvy bninn pnNb nnyi trniab mynvyn 
pbnm .1990-1982 onvyi myb man pi mo pin ipoi myPN p>vyon bnpm 
iyi nmPiNnn naipnnn DnnN o’vyronn mr nyini ripen my pini ipnnn 
nnbm nN vnian piNi mnwb ivyaN ipnnn mini ,moir>in naipnn 
iyb> pnii’ Dy inyny ,Y -2 mPipbin nnNn mmsm .m iwn nmi nnvi’mnn 
pi omniNn nnmo n\yp b\y mm onpn ibwn pwm ,myb ditto o’n pin by 
ini bm nnN pi myp n»bin Nin m mN .bNivi’ pN omb on^n b\y nnbm 
-bN mb pmo ,o’n pin by\y \y»pm piN bw rmmni mo pou ’inNb yiw 
ompi ’I’DO mm >T>nvy in ,bnin nnpnn ’pmi-muw mN pwni ,nbi 
nnrni tnn nNm n>n mNn npmin mini omn nimyb nrny oPnnn 
>*r> by minn /'on^n bvy omnn nNin" oy inimb ynn piNi ppnn-nwN 
iNi^ni om pin by mmiw n>nin nnpnnn onn onnNi .iwn pbn >i\yn pirn 
nny n>niNb-pi n’mnn nib’yib nnnyi ponspm prn o’Nirn dPi bvy yi\y 

.my mNi 

mnbiinn intro ,nnm nvyp onn pnnN oroinni npnb pmm myPN 
bNivy> piNi D’nnib >np ,mimn nnpm - prn ptmspi - pnnn o->n pni 
bvy mimm (roibnnn mum ipnn) nmmn minin nnpn n’vyNii mmtm 
.bNivy> pin pam ('i nnnp mini) n’n>n’in mmin nnpn 
onpn nmnn bvy mnbiNniNb mip nnnp by pvyNin ipnnn n>n myPN 
NbNo-’P pmN mb mivyn mntm nN inn Nin pb’Ni 1989 mvyn .(2007-1990) 
niNnminiiNn on>n onpin onmin mimm .onpn nmm pbnn mvypb 
nn ,Dn^n nnnn : omw o>ninni D’niiN D’liini ,pn>n onpin bbn ,b”ini 
mno bbn ,mnn niNiiinn bvy D>m nvrron intnani nny ny .ny rnn >iini 
n nmnniiN piNinn nvrtnmiN - b-nni om nntnn .pmbi piyivy inrn 


nnon Pyanbi imn* omp 
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mbon o’n’NianmN mup mniN ipn N’n ipnnn bo mnnn nbn .nmc 
nmo bbii pm mnn bmnn bo iuin Nom iini mniNnn mnnn naipn 

.nsnn bmnn iiym om ”i>n onno bo 
pi inP 00 by obipi mpbn mom mnm on’o pmbi minP nnoi 
p ini ; orP no’oiiniNii pinb no’onniN bo 'Pip ’vnoiinm ,pinbi 

.mbmoio nmm nimani ^nnon 

’NinN mm mpmyn <pni ny 1970-1969 d>wi .1969 ppi mnN 10 myPN 
in ,mnamin main ,imp brn nip) oPoim ,iiy ,nnio non : mn mmnnb 
.(1975) miNi mmnn mnnn nnipnn D’Niinnn mpi poyi ,(o’aun 
P\y onon nuiN mnipNn nmnpi myPN bnn 1971-1970 oninPn moi 
no’onniNi bNio’ oy nnbinb nm mpbn mwoi ny nb’nni .yio inii 
N b’n 2007 moi pinn p nomiai inonab iyi pin .(in nNipio mi) mn 
bbii ,mn niiyin nn rr>n pomnniNii nobipm ,npbnni diw ampin 
iNinbi no iNinb ipnn nniiyi om ou’nbn *jn*m pi ,mmnn myin 
nmnn nnpm mnn nnn n’n myPN P"ini mno niND’ornniNii ’pNi ’ 0 P 0 
onoi noNii inyi ,(bNio’ oy nnbinb nnn nmom nnoNib) mnbiN’iiNb 
,Nipnb npbnnn nnpm (pn min mm oy) nnn pbn P n>n .1987-1973 
pipnn pi npnn norm pin nonnn onpn nmnm mnbiN’iiN 
.npbnnn onii on’o pi onpn mmn ni’innbi mnbiN’iiNb 
.(pony mi moNii) ny nnmni ou’nbn mmp oy im ^nnon 1971 ppi 
•jb’Ni 1972 mon .urn no’onoiN bo nnoNin mimPn nmnn nn”n nm 
mi pm) p no’oiioiN Dyon mo ’ipnm nmiN 000 7001 inm b’yn mn 
nimnP miun bbii pno pami my 71 m ,mn nym nimni onpo) 
.(b”inn o’omoob nyoo mon bo mnbiN’iiNi o’onpi npbnnn n’nbnb 
.obiyn piNi ipnnn mnoi nn nrmnb m onpnnn niNiiin 
iwn irtN ,(nyn\y-N bn) yivi bm mmnn nN bnn 1978-1972 onwn pi 
niiiwnn mPmn pi .pn’Nipnn Pp^) mn nym bnim mmin nupnn 
mm nyn vnpn ,nnimn mnnn nnpnn inn pmN nnw iN^rn yivy bm 
ninip nNiim imnivy mniNnn mnnn nmpnn (’Pwm mi”) nm bmn 
onnvy mini ,p im .mi mum mnun nnoNim mum ppyi nnyp 
mm nnnn minnb .iiini nwt<n pub\yn mipnn nmin bvi o’mvyin 
oiTTi nnnn bmnn mo pynb D’min pi pbnnn n\yp : nbN D’ninn nnPb 
nPiniN bbn ,(o -u”’ nPvnvi) nmnn nibnnn mipn >nbvyi (my iipn) pn 
mmnn imn ,p mi .nn^nn >io->nn no’wi pvnn mi) bmn nnn b\y nniin 
minpnniNn ipnbi nnwNn nmn’Nn ’n’l D’iNn oy bum nnyn bw nnnb 

.bum mipm mn mm b\y 

nnun 7iyi\y pnn pint ipt> Nin piN mypN b\y iwnn mbnn npnn 
nym pi mt> pan b\y ^pnn nymi inm miN ipnn mn m .1972-1982 onvyi 
D»nmnm D’Pibin p’nnnn Dnwpn mnvyb nnin ihn ,n(nid nbynb my 
nnN 1 , 300-1 npnn nym ipon ibnm .(nmtn pn) n>DN nmNi onsn pi 
nnnb mn mn ipnn .nnnmiyn nnpnb lyi nmno’man nupnnn nvm 
nn’bbi On nnnp mini) n’nbww oipn nmpnn mbwi ’no payi nnvy’mnn 
.(myn n’ONi) pm (0 nboio) oniin bo nmomnn naipni pm oniin nop 
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bn nn 1938 nw3 ,nuwion dk ,nipn nnn ibn pw my’bK nmoyi iimm 
idw kid bmw’ nra ninn nnwi .”bKiw’ miKW” min nobm 7 innm 
mwi ,15 p mnni .nonmpoi mimn ’wmw pk minb mn bmw’ nmooo 
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□v my’bK bw pwmn iwpn m n>n .my myn myb nipwin ,iyo mmpi iynn 
nniyb Kbo pmw mn pi’piw iynn min nyin nyn .pro” bi iwp ,mn 
.my nyon bio bK ipin my pk nyii ,oip o’iwo pub mn my’bK .pwon 
Kin .myun my’bK bw ini’W’K iimyb mu iom (1955-1952) lyoi nwyw Down 
bw miniKin mmoo’ni imi’oynnn pk rmm inn omm owiwb nnn 
nimon b"nin b”nn ’Kin mmwb mw’ 7 m ni’bin pi’pi iynn nuno .mtKn 
01 poo bw nnoip' my’bK bw mr>n nnipn - bKn on minto .( 1957 - 1955 ) 
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.T>nyn ib pin no ym Kb w’kw 

DOini nmyn nD’omoiKi pwm iKinb my’bK 10 b 1963-1959 oowi 
mmini ^nnwn omo’bn nnpni .bmw’ oy bw mmoo’ni noibiK’HKb 
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d’ioko 00 m inmiy 700 by .mpoiyn 71 K oywo pmo p’i-nwKio miyoi 
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oipoi D’nn’ nmip bbii ,nwKioi noii’nn niwion mibm minwi nwmoi 

.(Winn ’iik oy 1987) 
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onpn nmon mo’bb npbnoi ow iKinb 10 b 1966-1963 oowi .miin 
,’w’bw iKinb omo’bn noini bnn pKi mibib’Diw noib’oiD nw’mioiKi 
nK piopiin nmyb o’on pmwib 1 ’oyn (J. B. Pritchard) ill’ll 'ini 
nmpn n’li (University Museum) ’KD’oii’iiKn pwion nil’ino o’Knoon 
’liyn Oblpl (Assistant Professor) mnoi WO’W DOW pUKl .)KW mi bw OIDnn 

.(Baltimore Hebrew College) 110’wbll 
,limbi nwy 1969-1966 Down nKi pwm obiyb my’bK iw winn obiyno 
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The Northern Cemetery of Beth Shan: A Study of Unpublished ibw liwplin 
Kathleen) pop pbnp bw Dnmni Materials and its Historical Implications 
1973 mwi noomnn It nmy .1969 mwi mwiK (Peter Pan) ikd mmi (Kenyon 
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myon nnpm bmw’ piK 712^ nmn by ooni o’bbii ni o’onon D’pmn 
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All the Wisdom of the East is a tribute to Professor Eliezer D. Oren, a 
multi-faceted archaeologist of the Levant and its cultural connec¬ 
tions with the Aegean, renowned student of the Negev and Northern 
Sinai, and founder of the Archaeological Division in the Department 
of Bible, Archaeology and Ancient Near East at Ben-Gurion Univer¬ 
sity of the Negev, Beer-Sheva. The book includes an appreciation of 
the honoree and a list of his numerous publications. 

Thirty-nine scholars, colleagues and former students from Israel, Eu¬ 
rope, the United States of America and New Zealand have contrib¬ 
uted original studies in English (22), German (1) and Hebrew (5) to 
this volume. The spectrum of their papers covers various fields and 
periods, from Prehistory to the Roman Period, from Egypt to the Ae¬ 
gean and the Western Mediterranean, from pottery to art, epigraphy 
and history. The book thus offers a wealth of knowledge and infor¬ 
mation of importance to specialized readers and to anyone interest¬ 
ed in the Ancient Near East. 


